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Senate Prepares 
To Consider Rate 
Phases of Tariff 


Plan of Senator Norris to 
Provide Export Bounties 
eon Farm Products Voted 
Into Bill 42 to 34 


Opening of Sessions 


Advanced One Hour | 


Debate of 15 Schedules Will | 
Be Started as Soon as Sev-| 


eral Remaining Amendments 
Have Been Considered 


The Senate on Oct. 19 attached the ex- 
port debenture plan of farm relief to 
the tariff. bill (H. R. 2667) by a vote of 
42 to 34. Working under a general 
agreement to speed consideration of the 
bill, the decisién came after only three | 
hours of debate. 

The plan as written into the tariff 
measure was offered by Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, and was almost 
identical to his proposal whichwas writ- 
ten into the farm relief act by the 
Senate over President Hoover’s pro- 
nounced opposition and eliminated when 
the House voted it down, 250 to 113, on} 
June 13. 

Procedure Reviewed 

By a vote of 47 to 44, the Senate first 
placed the debenture in the farm bill on 
May 8, less than a month after. Presi- 
dent Hoover had called the special ses- | 
sion for agricultural relief. After a con- 
ference with the House on the farm od 
the Senate conferees asked the Senate 
to recede on the debenture but the Sen- 
ate refused to do so, again by a majority 
of three, until the House had voted on 
the proposal. When the House defeated | 
the amendment, the Senate receded with- 
out a record vote. 

The vote on the Norris amendment to 
the tariff bill showed an increase in the 
debenture majority to eight. Senator 
Waterman (Rep.), of Colorado, who was 
absent and unannounced, has cénsistently | 
opposed the debenture plan, however. 

The increase inthe. majority favoring | 
the debenture is explained by the fact 
that Senators King (Dem.), of Utah. 
Cutting (Rep.), of New Mexico, and! 
Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho, who voted 
against the amendment when offered to} 





the farm bill, voted for the plan as part | 
of the tariff measure, while Senator Ken- | 
drick (Dem.), of Wyoming, who was 
paired in favor of the debenture on the 
farm bill, voted against it Oct. 19. 


Time of Sessions Advanced 


When the Senate convenes Oct. 21, it 
will meet, under a unanimous consent 
agreement, at 10 a. m. and continue in 
session not later than 6 p. m. The early 
meeting hour was proposed by Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, and extended to 
limit the hour of closing at the sugges- 
tion of Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, the minority leader. 

The longer day’s,’session is a result 
of an agreement between majority and 
minority leaders in an effort to expe- 
dite passage of the bill. Following! 
conferences between President’ Hoover 





and Senate leaders, including Majority 
Leader Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, Sen- 
ator Smoot, Senator Edge (Rep.) of 
New Jersey, a Finance Committee mem- 
ber, and Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
a leader of the so-called “Progressive 
Republicans,” the earlier meeting hour 
“vas agreca pon in an effort to get 
the bill through in the extra session. 
The Senate ordinarily meets at 12 m. 
Disposition of the export debenture | 
amendment concludes almost all the 
amendments to the special and admin- 
istrative sections of the tariff bill. Sev- 
eral amendments have been introduced, 
including a proposal of Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, to put a tax of 
5 per cent on all stock sold within 60 
days of its purchase. However, the | 
authors of these amendments have not | 
indicated whether they intend to press | 
consideration of them and many Sen- 
ators believe they will not be called up 
at all. 

If no amendments are brought forward 


[Continued on Page 3, Culumn 2.] 


Receipts From Tax 
On Tobacco Increased 


Collections for Nine Months 
Total $341,448,000 
| 


Receipts from taxes on tobacco in the 
first nine months of the fiscal year 1929 
were more than $31,008,000 larger than 
for the corresponding period of 1928, ac- 
cording to statistics’ made public, Oct. 
20, by Bureau of Internal Revenue. Gain 
in tobacco tax collections was traceable 
almost wholly to.an increase in receipts 
from the levy on cigarettes, 

Collections for the first nine months of 
this year amounted to $341,447,987.47, 
-the figures showed. For the same period 
of 1928, the receipts were $309,984,296.47. 
The major items, cther than cigarettes, 
on which the tobacco tax was ‘collected, 
showed practically no change in the nine 
month period as compared with the cor- 
responding months of last year. 

North Carolina continued to lead all 
of the tobacco producing States in taxes 
naid, the collections from that State be- 
ing $186,493,686.95, or more than half of 
the tetal. 

(The table showing collections by 
States together with a recapitulation 
on @ calendar year basis of earlier 
years’ receipts will be published in 
the issue of Oct. 22. 


| the Bureau to: urge increased appropria- | 





Gas Consumption in Industry _|Directing Agency 
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And Homes Continues to Gain| For Agricultural 


Extension of System of Pipe Lines for Natural Product to 
Additional Cities Expected to Decrease Use of 
Artificial Gas and Coal 


Reduced consumption of artificial gas.) 1927 to 4,366,000 in 1928, v-hich rep-| 


and resultant decreases in the use of coal 
are expected to result from the piping of 
natural gas to additional cities, includ- 
ing St. Louis and Atlantic City, it was 
stated orally Oct. 19 at the Department 
of Commerce. | 

Latest figures made available by the| 
Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of 
Census indicate a steady increase in the 
amount of natural and artificial gas con- 
sumed for industrial and household pur- 
poses. The total amount of natural gas 
produced and delivered to consumers in 
1928 was 1,568,139,000,000 cubic feet, an 
increase over 1927 of 8 per cent, which 
compares with an increase in petroleum 
production during the same period of .04 
per cent, with an increase in carbon black 
manufacture of 25 per cent, and of natu- 
al gasoline of 11 per cent. Deliveries of 
natural gas to Canada and Mexico de- 
clined from 184,000,000 to 160,000,000 
cubic feet, which, when deducted from 
the production, gives 1,567,979,000,000 
cubic feet as the total consumption for 
the year. 

G. R. Hopkins, statistician for the 
Bureau of Mines, stated orally that the 
total number. of domestic consumers of 


|natural gas increased from 3,984,000 in 


resents an increase of 10 per cent. The 
total consumption of natural gas by 
domestic consumers in 1928 amounted to 
320.877,000,000 cubic feet, an equivalent 
to 20 per cent of the total consumption. 
This total represents an increase over 
1927 of 8 per cent. For the sixth succes- 
sive year, the average consumption per 
domestic consumer was lower in 1928, 
when it amounted to 73,500 cubic feet as 
compared with 74,300 cubic feet the 


consumption, it was stated, may have 
been due to more efficient use but it is 
probable that had, several new trunk 
lines been in operation the entire year, 
the consumption would have increased. 
Price on Inerease 

The average price paid for natural 

gas by domestic consumers continued its 


gradual increase, and amounted to 62/| 


cents per 1,000 cubic feet in 1928. This 
compared ‘with 60.8 cents in 1927 and 58.4 
cents in 1926. On the basis of the 
bureau’s figures, the natural gas bill 
for the average domestic consumer in 
i928 was $3.79 per month. This com- 
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For Fire Protection — 


Bureau of Budget Urged by | 
Representative Summers 
And Conservation Agen-| 
cies to Support Request 


Increased appropriations for the pro- | 


posed‘{o the Bureau of the Budget in a | 
brief sgbmitted by Representative Sum- 
mers (Rep); of Walla Walla, Wash., a, 
majority member of the House Commit- } 
tee on Appropriations. 

It was stated orally at the Bureau 
Oct. 19 that representatives of conserva- 


tion movements, headed by the American 
Forestry Association, also had called at 


tions for forest protection. 


Mr. Summers told the Director of the | 
Budget that mills and fires have moved 
the center of lumber production 3,000 
miles westward in the last 50 years, and | 
that now “we have reached the last 
great stand.” 


He appealed to the Budget Bureau to | 
sanction increased expenditures to avoid | 
destruction of the forests, and to sup- 
port conservation policies already en- | 
acted into law and recomemndations that 
have been made by the Forest Service. 
Mr. Summers said he submitted no spe- | 
cific figures. 

Survey Made in Northwest 

The full text of his brief follows: 

Mr. Director: Accompanied by the 
Chief Forester of the United States. the 
Members of our Appropriation Com- 
mittee for the Department of Agriculture 
spent several weeks during the past 
summer studying National Forest prob- 
lems in the Northwest States and in 
Alaska. We sought difficult localities and 
hard problems. 

We studied forest problems in the 
Timber Products Laboratory at Madison; 
in the exhausted forests of Minnesota; 
forest nurseries and experiment stations 
of Idaho and Washington and California 
We visted the world’s largest logging 
and milling operations at Tacoma, Long- 
view, and, other places. We studied old | 


| 
| 
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| Added Funds Asked |Two-thirds of Cases 


On Criminal Dockets 


In National Forests, Involve Prohibition 


Increase Shown in Actions 
Based on Liquor Charges 
For Year While Convic- 
tions Decline 


_ Approximately two-thirds of the crim- | 
| tection of national forests have been pro- , inal cases instituted in the Federal dis- 


trict courts of the United States during 
the last fiscal year, ended June 30, arose 


| under the national prohibition act, ac- 


cording to a statement issued by the 
epeeneont of Justice Oct. 19. 


n all cases, criminal and civil, the/and perplexing. 


records show the commencement of suits 
totaling 110,655. Of these 86,348 were 
criminal and the rest civil actions. Pro- 
hibition cases numbered 56,786. 
Prehibition Fines Increase 
The total number of cases under the 


| prohibition act, the Department’s state- 


ment shows, increases over the number 
instituted in the preceding year, and the 
aggregate of fines levied also increased, 
but the total of convictions on charges 
of that nature fell short by 1,700 of those 
obtained by the Government during the 
year ended June 30, 1928. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The total number of United States 
cases, civil and criminal, instituted in the 
Federal district courts of the United 
States during the fiscal year, which 
ended June 30, 1929, was 110,655, of which 
number 86,348 were criminal cases. The 


|number of cases under the national pro- 
| hibition act instituted during the same 


year was 56,786. 
Cases Listed by Districts 

In the division if the Dep.-tment of 
Justice having charge of litigation aris- 
ing under the national prohibition law 
there have. been compiled statistics 
showing the distribution of the 56,786 
prohibition cases throughout the differ- 
ent judicial districts of the United States 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
compared with the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1928. 

During the earlier year there were in- 
stituted 55,729 prohibition cases. The 
total number of convictions during the 


last fiscal year was 47,100, as against | 


48,820 in the previous fiscal year. While 
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Structural Defects in Planes 


Said to Cause Few Accidents 





Unsold Motor Cars 
Held to Be Taxable 


vy 
Dealer Is Subject to State 
Levy on Property 


v 


State of Minnesota 

St. Paul 
‘THE Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota in a recent opinion held 
that an automobile dealer who dis- 
poses of new and unused cars after 
tax assessment day is not entitled 
to a reduction in his property tax 

on that account. 


In accordance with the Minhe- 
sota plan of classification, new and 
unused automobiles are subject to 
the local property tax and are val- 
ued at 33 1-3 per cent of true 
value. In this case the dealer had 
returned for assessment 57 auto- 
mobiles, but subsequent to the as- 
sessment day, which is May 1. 
had disposed of 54 of them. 


His contention that he should 
not be required to pay the local 
tax on the 54 cars he had sold was , 
not sustained by the court. 


(The full text of the decision 
will be found on page 11.) 


Fifty Per Cent of All Crashes 
Are Ascribed to Poor 
Technique of Pilots 


Structural detects as the cause of air- 
plane accidents have decreased to the 
point where they are practically negli- 
gible, according to a statement made 
prally Oct. 18 at the enforcement section 


| Aeronautics Branch of the Department | 


of Commerce. Errors made by pilots in 
judgment and in other ways now prove 
to be one of the most common factors 
in airplane aceidents, it was stated, 
Defects in the structure of the plane 
are limited mostly to those in the un- 


dercarriage and constitute only 5 per 
cent of the causes of all accidents. Fifty | 


per cent, roughly, of all crashes are 


caused by poor technique of the pilot. | 


Pilots’ errors are attributable in many 


instances to poor training and teaching, | 
‘\it was pointed out. 


The Department is 
attempting to decrease this cause of ac- 
cidents by stressing the desirability of 
having the proper instructors and equip- 
ment in the training schools and by co- 
operating in inspecting and in other 
ways. The school supplement of the air 
commerce act provides for the proper 
licensing, rating and equipment of 
schools and lists the things which are 
desirable to make a first class school, it 
was said. 

The Department of Commerce, by its 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] | 


| 
| 


| Marketing Urged 
| Development of Demand for | 


Products and Organized 


Selling Are Needed, Says | 
Secretary Hyde 


‘Cooperation Asked 
With Farm Board 


to Eliminate Waste in Dis- 
tribution and to Standard- 
ize Commodities. 

Agriculture’s: most vit@l need is a 
| sales department to- \find new mar- 
kets, to disteibate the few of commodi- | 
ties, and to assure thé leer a “square | 
deal” on his peed@uct; tHe Secretary of | 
Agriculture, Arthur M, ide, stated Oct. | 
19 in an addréese befo the American | 
Country Life Conference at Ames, Iowa. | 
Only through organization can agri- | 
| culture approximate industry in  elimi- | 
nating wasteful distribution and stand- | 
ardizing products, he said. | 

In the face of a declining rural popu- 
lation, the 6,000,000 farmers of the 
United States have supplied the Nation’s 
needs and produced a vast surplus in 
addition, Mr. Hyde stated. Such sur- 
pluses, he added, must be controlled if 
any degree of price stabilization is to re- | 
sult. \ 
| Cooperation Is Urged 
In urging cooperation with the Federal | 
| Farm Board, he stated that the Board | 
| members had been selected by the agri- 
| cultural industry, and that their program | 
promised the fullest measure of relief | 
possible at this time. | 
| ““In'seeking solutions of farm questions | 
the Board is to a large extent blazing 
new t¥ails,” he said. “Farm problems | 
are multitudinous, and certain develop- 
ments cannot be foreseen. i 

“The Board will probably make mis- 
| takes, but it will >rofit from them. It 
}-cagnet succeed in its work without the 
poogpee tort of ph tienda of agriculture.” | 

is address follows in full text?, 

The problems of agriculture are many 
There is challenge in 

the mere approach to its problems 

Agriculture has inherent difficulties 

|which cannot be overcome by the in- 

dividual farmer acting alone. The pro- 

duction line of agriculture, consisting of 
small production units, is stretched en- | 
tirely across the continent and from the | 
Lakes to the Gulf, It is divided into | 
6,000,000 producing plants, each managed 
by the most independent and individu- | 
alistic of all industrial captains, the 
American farmer. Agriculture is not | 
one industry. It is as many industries | 
as there are agricultural commodities. | 
Each commodity has its own separate 
set of problems. Competition between | 
commodities is keen. 

The farmer competes not alone with 
foreign standards of wages and living, 
but with different domestic standards as | 
well, The most favored area is in com- 


! 


1 


| made. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


Final Valuation Set 
For Two Railroads 


Estimates Made by I. C. C. 
On Northern Pacific and 
Norfolk & Western 


Final valuations of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company and its subsid- 
iaries as of June 30, 1917, and of the! 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company as 
of June 30, 1926, were announced Oct. 
19 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion. 

Final value for rate making purposes 
of the properties owned and used by the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company and 
subsidiaries was found to be $421,491,- 
383. The properties of the combined 
companies, owned but not used, was 
found to be $4,421,550 and of the prop- 
erties used, but not owned, $2,743,060. 

Final value of the property owned 
and used by the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Company was found to be 
$236,240,000, and. property owned bit | 
not used, found to be $35,600. That 
used but not Owned was fixed at $77,954. 

(The full text of the “final value” 
section of the Commission report deal- | 
ing with the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Company will be found on page 13. 
The full text of the report dealing with 
jthe Northern Pacific Railway Company 
| will be found on page 14.) 


Income of Railroads . 


In Eight Months Gains 


Total for August Also Higher | 
Than Figure in 1928 


Net railway operating income of Class | 
1 steam railroads throughout the United 
States for August totaled $141,436,097, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced on Oct, 19. The corresponding 
total for August, 1928, was $128,4365,- 
626. For the eight months ended August 
net railway operating income of Class 1 
carriers totaled $827,734,976 as com-!| 
| pared with $686,081,631 during the cor- 
responding period last year. 

The official tabulation of the Com- 
mission for the entire United States 
will be printed in the issue of Oct. 22. 





| $7,058,921 


|nington stated. 


Employment Level 


Gains Offset Losses in Sep- 
tember in Various Oc- 
cupations 


The volume of employment was well 
sustained throughout September, with a 
number of major industries operating on 
somewhat seasonably curtailed schedules 
and others increasing both production 
and forces, according to a statement of 
the employment service, made public 
Oct. 19 by the Department of Labor. 
One of the chief features of the month 
was the demand for thousands of work- 
ers for seasonal employment in agricul- 
tural sections. The statement follows 
in full text: 


employment service reveals that a 
well-sustained volume of employment 
prevailed throughout September. While 
a number of the major industries oper- 
ated on somewhat seasonally curtailed 
schedules, others increased production 
and their forces. 

Activities increased in the anthracite 
and bituminous mining sections and 


many additional coal miners were em-' 


ployed. Metal mining continued active 
and some difficulty was experienced in 
securing a sufficient number of skilled 
metal miners in the Butte (Mont.) dis- 
trict. 

Plants manufacturing jewelry added to 
their forces as _ production 
were increased in order to fill the orders 
on hand and coming in for holiday trade. 
There was a marked improvement in the 
boot and shoe industry, with a corre- 
sponding increase in employment, 

A high rate of activity was maintained 
in the metal-working establishments. A 
shortage of skilled machinists continued 
in a number of cities; however, the de- 
mand for this class of help was not as 
insistent as in previous months. 

Employment in the iron and steel mills 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.) 


Device Is Developed 


To Aid Retail Sales 


Magnetic Instrument Capable|1 


Of Detecting Slugs in 
Automatic Distributors to 
Be Manufactured 


A magnetic slug-detecting device, 
which it is believed will revolutionize 
the coin-operated machine industry and 
open up new and broader fields for au- 
tomatic retail merchandising, especially 
of standard packaged goods, is to be 
manufactured within the next few 
months by a large American company, 
it was stated orally Oct. 19 by J. A. G. 
Pennington of the specialties division of 
the Department of Commerce. 


This device, patents on which are 
pending, accepts only genuine coins and 


| discards counterfeits by a simple prin- 


ciple which distinguishes the coin by 
the particular alloy from which it is 
An entirely new type of perma- 
nent magnet had to be developed for the 
perfection of the device, reports re- 


|ceived by the division stated, since the 


ordinary commercial magnets’ were 


| found to be too weak for the effective- 
ness of the slug-detecting method em- 


ployed, it was stated. 


While the production of coin-operated 
machines has increased steAdily in the 
past few years and reached a total of 
in 1927, their use ha@¥ been 
checked to a considerable degree on ac- 
count of losses through the insertion 
of counterfeit coins and slugs, Mr. Pen- 
Especially in the case 
of small-profit commodities where the 
insertion of a small number of slugs 
will. wipe away profits, the reluctancy 
of dealers to install the automatic ma- 
—_ has been most pronounced, he 
said. 


The new device will be especially bene- 


| ficial to the merchandising of goods in 


change-making machines, which have 
been the target for counterfeit coins, Mr. 
Pennington stated. 


; : 7 - . . | s ary of the reports received by | 
previous year. This decline in average | Growers Advised to Organize an summary of t po 


Industry Sustains |Production of Crude 


Oil 


' Ordered to Be Curtailed 


By Oklahoma 


a 
| 
| 


Gain in Output 
Of Automobiles 


vy 
Nine-month Total Exceeds 


RODUCTION of automobiles 
(factory sales) during the first 
nine months of 1929 exceeded the 
entire output last year, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced 
Oct. 19. 

September production declined 
83,029 units as compared with Au- 
gust, the statement shows, but was 
slightly in excess of September, 
1928. 

Output in September, 1929, was 
415,332, of which 364,786 were pas- 
senger cars, 49,681 trucks, and 865 
taxicabs, as compared with a total 
of 498,361 vehicles in August. 

(The full text of the tabular re- 


|] port will be found on page 12.) 
| 


schedules; 


Stocks of American 
And Canadian Wheat 
Largest of Record 


| Prospect of Movement Poor, 
With Domestic and Export 
Demand Slack, Says Agri- 
culture Department 
Wheat stocks in the United States 
and Canadian markets have accumulated 


to nearly 395,000,000 bushels, the largest 
amount on record, and about 125,000,000 


By Vending Machines bushels above the je a 1v Sone in 
j ooo > ae ~_ markets in 2 Oa 
et 7 Sooave “fiade: juiblic, -© Oct.” 


| 5 m 
J, by-the Bureau of Agriculturaf Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. 
Grain markets were decidedly weaker 
during the period ended Oct. 19. Domes- 
tic wheat prices declined to the lowest 
point since early July, largely because 
of slow European inquiries for North 
American wheat. 
Storage Space ‘Limited 

The statement follows in full text: 

Rye and feed grains were lower with 
| wheat, but prospective early marketings 
of new corn and shortage of elevator 
space for storing this grain were addi- 
tional weakening factors in the corn 
market. Flax was rather unsettled but 
there was a good cash demand for the 
light domesti« offerings. 

Continued heavy Argentine shipments 
averaging around 65,000,000 bushels 
weekly, together with large offerings of 
native wheats, have been nearly sufficient 
to supply current European needs and 
have restricted the demand for North 
American wheat, with the result that 
stocks in the United States and Canadian 
markets have aceumulated to nearly 395,- 
000,000 bushels, the largest amount on 
record, and about 125,000.000 bushels 
over the amount in store in North Amer- 
ican markets a year ago. 

Market Is Restricted 

These large stocks, with little prospect 
of an immediate increase in export in- 
auiry, and a rather slow domestic flour 
demand, are principally responsible for 
the present downward trend in wheat 
prices. 

Danubian countries are offering wheat 
more freely than in recent years. Ru- 


while Czechoslovakia is exporting wheat 


| gentina, 
| Reports of conditions in the Southern 
| Hemisphere are conflicting, but crop cdn- 
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Average of Retail Prices Rises 


While Wholesale Values Decline 





Advertising Rules 
Drafted for Radio 
vy 


Seven Stations Agree to 
Adopt Standards 
v 


SEVEN broadcasting stations in 

New England have adopted 
standards to gevern broadcast ad- 
vertising so that objectionable 
practices will be eliminated, the 
Federal Radio Commission was in- 
formed Oct. 19. 

The stations are WBZ, WBZA, 
WEEI, WNAC and WSSH, of Bos- 
ton; WHDH, of Gloucester, and 
WLEX. It is their intention, the 
Commission was informed, that 
“radio as an advertising mediam 
will increasingly enjoy and deserve 
the confidence of the public.” 

The Commission notified the sta- 
tions that the organization and 
standards they propose are “ex- 
cellently adapted.” 

(The full text of the Commis- 
sion’s letter to the stations and of 
the standards, as adopted, will be 
found on page 8.) 


| Quotations for Farm Prod- 
ucts Are Lower Than 


Ia August 
| 
| 


| Retail prices increased one-third of 
‘1 per cent from Aug. 15 to Sept. 15, 
| but wholesale prices continued to de- 
| cline, according to a statement made 
| public Oct. 19 By the Bureau of Labor 
| Statistics, Department of Labor. 
tA total of 13 articles increased in re- 
tail price, while 20 decreased, it was 
stated. The wholgsale price index was 
listed at 2% per céAt lower than on Sept. 
15, 1928. 
The Department’s summary of whole- 
sale and retail prices follows in full text: 
,. Continued recession of wholesale prices 
is shown for September by information 
collected in leading markets. The Bu- 
reau’s _ Weighted index number, with 
prices in 1926 as 100, stands at 97.5 for 
| September compared with 97.7 for Au- 
; gust, a decrease of one-fifth of 1 per cent. 


| Compared with September, 1928, with an| 
| index number of 100.1, a decrease of | 


| 2% per cent is shown. Based on these 


| figures, the purchasing power of the dol- 


| [Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


. 


| 
Annual Figure of 1928 
v 


Until 1930 


Supply Is Declared 
To Exceed Demand 


Output of Flush Pools to Be 
Curtailed 20 to 50 Per 
Cent Under Ruling « of 
State Commission 


Less Waste Demanded 


Active Drilling by Various Op- 
erators Is Believed by State 
Officials to Threaten More 
Serious Conditions 


State of Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 

Production of flush oil ppols in Okla- 
homa will be curtailed from 20 to 50 
per cent until Jan. ft, 1930, under the 
provisions of an order issued Oct: 15 
by the corporation commission. 

The order. which became effective Oct, 
16, was issued on petition of Wirt Frank- 
lin, Oklahoma City oil operator. All 
fields except those of Oklahoma City and 
East Earlsboro are on a 20 per cent 
curtailment program until Jan. 1. 


ruling, is permitted to operate at fu 


cent during December. 
boro field will operate on a 50 per cent 
basis until Dec. 1 and thereafter a 40 
per cent basis until Jan. 1. - 


Output Exceeds Demand 
The order holds that the production 
of crude petroleum in Oklahoma is now 
in excess of reasonable market demands- 
and by reason of active drilling threat- 
ens te become more so as the seasonal 





mania is shipping wheat in good amounts | 


on drawback certificates, and Yugoslavia | 
is offering freely in European markets, | 
|in competition with exports from Ar- | 


decline in consumption approaches. It 
also sets forth that conditions of waste 
now exist in the pools involved and ‘that 
this waste should be prohibited: 


PRS iy sees ge ae 


oil frém the pools involved produced 
violation of the order. 

The chairman of the commission, 

C. Childers. who presided at the hea 
ings, expressed himself orally as deepi! 
impressed with testimony emphasizing 
the need for conserving the oil resources 
and industry of the State. 

The full text of the order, signed by 
the chairman of the Corporation Com- 
mission of Oklahoma, C. C. Childers, 
and by. Commissioner E. R. Hughes, 
follows: 

Comes now Wirt Franklin, petitioner 
herein, by his counsel, and this matter 
being set for hearing on this day, and 
the commission having heard and con- 
sidered the evidence of the petitioner, 
and the evidence of any and all persons 
opposing said petition, and being advised 
in the premises, finds as follows: 

(a) That the lands co¢ered by this 
application which will be subject to the 
rules and regulations established by this 
order are those described in “Exhibit A” 
attached to the petition filed here, and, 
specifically, the following pools: East 
Earlsboro, Oklahoma County, entire 
Greater Seminole district, Logan County, 
Allen Dome, Sasakwa and Pearson-St. 
Louis-Asher area. 

(b) That notice by publication on all 
persons or classes interested in this pro- 
ceeding and in the rules and regulations 


[Continued on Page 13, Column. 5.] 


Open Hearing Planned 


On Air Mail Projects 


Transcontinental and South- 
western Service Proposed 


_The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Civil Airways, of which the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover, is chairman, will hold public 
hearings Nov. 25 in connection with 
proposals to establish a new southwest- 
ern transcontinental air mail line, the 
Post Office Department has just an- 
nounced, 

The Committee has before it applica- 
tions of the Southwest Air Fast’ Ex 
press, which has proposed an air mail’ 
service from St. Louis through Spring- 
field, Tulsa, Oklahoma City to Dallas 
and Fort Worth, Tex.; also between 
Tulsa, Okla., and Dallas, Tex. It alse 
proposes a line from Kansas City to 
Coffeyville, Kans., Tulsa, Oklahoma City 
Wichita Falls, and Sweetwater, Tex. 
| The Southern Sky Lines, Inc., has 
| proposed a transcontinental air mail 
service from New York to Los Angeles, 
with a spur from Washington, D. C, to 
Pittsburgh, Pa. At St. Louis this line 
| would connect with the lines of the 
| Southwest Air Fast Express, Inc., form- 
ing an additional through route from 
New York.to Los Angeles via St. Louis. 

In addition the firm has projected 





production until Nov. 1, 40 per cent cur- — 
|tailment during November and 50 per © 
The East Earls- = 


x 


Oklahoma City field, according to the . 


Se 
Ba 


fo 


other air lines into the southern States _ 


and also in points in southwestern ter= 
ritory which will be considered by the 
Committee. 

These applicants have proposed to the 
Department a rate of 60 cents per pound 
for the first 1,000 miles and 6 cents 
for each additional 100 miles, or frae- 
tional part thereof, for routes in exces# 
of 1,000 miles in length. - Acceptance 
of this offer will result, the applicants 


said, in the deena peeation of first-class 
mail by aix at thé existing 2-cent rate 


The applicants; it.was declared, plan to 
| submit an alternative proposal for carry~ 
ling air mail at the 5-cent rate over 
the same routes at a contract rate a 

' proximating that under its original of 


of postage for first-class mail matter, 
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“away from Washington four nights and 


aa 


ee peels 
Fonive 9 


Midwestern Cities 
To Make Addresses 





“Trip Includes Speeches at 


Detroit, Cincinnati and 


Points of Interest 





_ Président Hoover left Washington | 
Sunday, Oct. 20, aboard a special Balti- 
‘more & Ohio train to keep a speaking 
engagement in the Midwest, ‘during | 
which he will make formal addresses at | 


Detroit, Cincinnati, and Louisville. The 


“trip will necessitate the President being 
approximately five days. ee 
ident Hoover’s trip to Detroit, ; 


where he is scheduled to arrive Oct. 21, | 


is for the purpose of participating in | 
‘a celebration near Dearborn, Mich., just | 
outside of Detroit, to commemorate the | 


fiftieth anniversary df the discovery by 


Thomas A. Edison of the incandescent 
light. The President will also visit the 
early American village established by 


‘Henry Ford, the automobile manufac- 


turer, and will inspect the Ford motor 
plant there. 


Program at Dearborn 


At Dearborn the President and party 
are to be met and welcomed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, 
wife of the inventor. There the presi- 
dential party plans to board a Ford train, 
a reproduction of the “Old Iron Horse,” | 
of the Grand Trunk Railroad, for a trip 
to Smith’s Creek station, at the ai 
trance of Mr. Ford’s early American | 
village. | 

The President will also visit Mr. Edi- 
son’s Menlo Park laboratory, which was 
uséd by Mr. Edison for his first experi- 
ments in his invention of the electric 
lamp. There he will witness Mr. Edi- 
son reenact the circumstances incident 
to the invention of the electric lamp. 

. The President’s address will be de- 
livered from the laboratory on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 21, after which the presi- 
dential party will proceed by special 
train to Cincinnati, where they are | 
scheduled to arrive, Oct. 22. 
Dedication of Memurial 
, At Cincinnati, the President. will par- | 
-ticipate in the dedication of a memorial 
to the completion of the canalization of 
the Ohio River from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Cairo, Ill. The President’s address at 
-Cincinnati, which will be made on the 
morning of Oct. 22 in Eden Park, where | 
the memorial commemorating the ca- | 
nalization of the Ohio has been erected. | 

Shortly after making his address | 
the President will leave aboard the 
steamer “Mississippi,” for Louisville, 
Ky., where he is scheduled to arrive 
late in the afternoon of Oct. 23. 
President will make a brief stop 
route at Madison, Ind., where he 


| 








receive the governor of Indiana, the |r the following four 
-mayor of Madison and a reception com- 


mittee. 
Talk on Inland Waterways 

The President’s address at Louisville 

will be made from the deck of the 

‘Mississippi.” His address there will 

pol, Witt inland waterways 

ients. 


ot 


| 


| Consideratio 


Louisville, and Visits to) 


‘ 





Mr. Hoover Tours [Italy Adheres to Previous Statements 
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Of Policy Toward Disarmament 





n of Sea Problems Separately F rom General 
Military Questions Is Opposed 





Views of the Italian government ‘on 
disarmament, referred to in that gov- 
ernment’s acceptance of the British in- 
vitation to participate in the naval con- 
ference in London in January (printed 
in full in The United States Daily of 
Oct. 17), have been obtained from rec- 
ords of the Department of State. | 

In its note, Italy stated that ‘“‘the; 
view of the Italian government on the 
problem of disarmament in general and 
of naval armament in particular are too 
well kriown to the British government 
to require further declarations with re- 
gard thereto.” 

The note further referred to a note 
verbale, dated Oct. 6, 1928, which was 
sent-by the Italian government to Great 


i 


Britain in reply to a British communi- 
cation conveying the text of the Anglo- 
French naval accord. : 


The principal points made by Italy 
in that note are: 

1. That the Italian government could | 
not concur in a separate discussion of 
the naval problem; that the dtchemens| 
ment problem should be considered! 
from its three aspects: military, naval | 
and aerial. 


}tation of armaments and to the reduc- 


| tion by categories, the means of creating 
2. Adherence to the principle of | and maintaining an absolute superiority 
global limitation of fonnage rather than | in each of the 


rather than the application of the 
formula of limitation by categories, in 
accordance with the well-known defini- 
tions of these two formulas. 

And ihe application of the principle 
of global limitation, as it permits the 
utilization of-tonnage according to the 
views which each state chooses to adopt, 
renders possible the application of limi- 
tation of armaments to every state; and 
each one, owing to the greater elastic- 
ity and adaptability of system, will 
find itsel. able to accept a lower limit, 
thus effectively contributing to the limi- 


tion of expenses. 

The above is from a general point of 
view and one applicable to all states. 

A further point, which has greater 
importance from the point of view of the 
ends aimed at, directly affects the less 
fully armed states. 


Exigencies of Defense 
Dependent on Conditions 


The state with greater financial re- 
sources would have, in effect, in limita- 


different type of ships over 


‘Avrwonizep STaTeEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 


PusLisHeD Wrrnour CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States Daly 

















Added Funds Asked. |W ork Is Progressing on Landing Field | €anada Asks Details 
For Fire Protection |For ‘Graf Zeppelin’ at Fairbanks, Alaska (jy Shelling of British 


In National Forests Governor and Railroad Officials Aid in Preparing Base for Ship by 





Bureau of Budget Urged by 


Representative Summers | the 


And Conservation Agen- 
cies to Support Request 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
burns and new burns. We studied second 
growth and the effect of reburning. 

We traversed narrow forest auto trails 
cut in precipitous mountain sides a 
thousand feet above the tree tops. We 
drove over many canyons on winding 
railroad trestles without guard rails. In 
short, we went to the heart of the forests 
and tried to learn the problems with 
which the Forest Service grapples. It was 
a strenuous but profitable summer. | 

Fire Is Greatest Problem 
The fire demon is the big problem. 





Airship During Proposed Arctic Explorations 





Jork has been rapidly progressing in 
preparation of dirigible field at Fair- 
banks, Alaska, which will be used as a 
base for the proposed North Pole flight 
of the dirigible “Graf Zeppelin” next 
April, according to an oral statement 
made Oct. 19 by Ernest Walker Sawyer, 
an executive assistant to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Gov. George Parks and the Alaska 
Railroad have been active in assisting in 
the preparation work, Mr. Sawyer was 
advised. Maj. Douglas Gillette of the; 
Alaska road commission has informed | 
the Interior Department. official that the 
field is almost completed and the roads 
leading to the field and mooring mast 
have been graded and gravelled. 

The proposed trip of the “Graf Zeppe- 
lin,” which is sponsored by the Interna- 
tional or Aeroarctic Society, is for scien- 
tifie purposes, Mr. 











National forest fires in Washington and 
Oregon burned 300,000 acres and cost near 
$1,000,000 ‘for suppression during the 
past four months. Nearly 1,400 fires 
in these two States. Millions of feet of 
standing timber destroyed. The loss of 
watershed covering was yet more serious. 

Three thousand firefighters manned the | 
lines in the Wenatchee, Colville, Chelan, 


Whether conditions about the time of the | 
proposed trip are generally said to be 
favorable. Cooperation of several na- 
tions having radio stations along the 





be deprived of timber, water, recrea- 
tional areas, wild life, watershed _cover- 
ings and hydro-electric power. Erosion 


limitation by categories. those states with smaller financial re- 

3. Postponement until 1936 of con-|sources. Whereas global tonnage, by 
struction of ships authorized by the| leaving each state free to adopt and 
Washington treaty ‘of 1921 to be laid| choose those types which best respond 
down during the period 1931-1936. |to the exigencies of its own safety, al- 


oe . |lows the less fully armed states to find 
Would Put Limit on Ships in such choice and adoption a certain 
Of Four Different Classes 


jcompensation for the superiority of the 
| others. 
The Italian government have the honor} . f binty § d 

to refer to note verbale of July 31 in| In so far as Italy is concerned, the 
which his Britannic majesty’s embassy special exigencies of national defense, 
communicated to them the text of an which are dependent on the natural con- 
Anglo-French naval compromise to serve ditions of the country, must be borne 
as 2 basis for the labors of the prepara- | i=, mind in this connection, h accordance 
tory commission for the disarmament | With the explanation of them already 
conference. Subsequently, in their note 


| French government with 


The | Promise communicated 
en | government, the 


: ce Ww r lish limitations | relativ 
wil] | ence would have to establish limitations} other Anglo-French proposal. relative to ' Gres w.re caused by smokers and 364 by 


improve- 


given. 

verbale of Sept. 27, the embassy trans- Italy has only three lines of communi- 
mitted a copy of the preliminary corre- 

spondence exchanged on this subject be- 
tween the two governments, adding that 
no other note on the subject had been 
exchanged between the governments 
themselves. This preliminary  corre- 
spondence deals not only with the terms 
of the compromise set forth in the note 
verbale of July 31, but also with the} 
question of the manner in which it is| 
to be applied. It also indicates that the | 
adoption of the proposals in question | 
would have permitted the British gov-| 
ernment to give. satisfaction to the | 
regard to) 





“trained reserves.” 

According to the terms of the com-)| 
to the Italian; 
disarmament confer- | 


categories of 
men-of-war: 

(a) Capital ships, i. e., ships over 
10,000 tons or armed with guns of more 
| than 205 mm. | 
| (b) Aircraft carriers of over 10,000 
| tons. 

(c), Surface vessels of or bale 
tons armed with guns of more th 


+40,000 
an 152 


}cation with the rest of the world, three 
|ecompulsory channels for her supplies: 
Port Suez, Gibraltar or the Dardanelles. 

Italy has an extremely long coast line. 
heavily populated cities and vital cen- 
| ters on its coast or within a short dis- 
| tance of it, and two large islands, in ad- 
| dition to the Dodecanese, which are con- 
nected with the Peninsula by vital lines 
of traffic. 

Italy cannot ignore other nations 
which touch or may touch the Mediter- 
ranean, and which are _ particularly 
favored by their geographical position 
on essential lines of communication, and 
which have in construction many units 
of various types or are in process of 
elaborating naval programs of great im- 
portance. 

Similar 


considerations apply to the 


the prior declaration of naval programs. 
The adoption, in fact, of a measure of 
this character, would render it necessary 
for each country to present and carry 
out as large a naval program as possible, 
in order to allow for unforeseen devel- 
opments, which technical progress or al- 
tered circumstances may .cause with re- 
gard to the efficiency of the various 





bless than 10 acres each. 


! acres that two generations can not re- 


; confront t 


Rainier, Olympic, Mt. Hood, Wallowa 
and other forests. 

Fire camps were burned and ranch 
houses, barns and fences destroyed. Sum- 
mer homes, schools, logging camps, 
bridges and telephone lines went down. 
The charred carcasses of wild animals 
told of their losing fight. * 
| Several Fire-fighters Killed 
| Saddest of all, Douglas C. Ingram, that | 
noble Forest Service officer of Portland, | 
Oreg., and Ernani St. Luise, University 
of Washington student and athlete, and 
several other fighters and homesteaders 
were burned to death or otherwise killed. 
Smoke and gas made lurid the sky and 
revealed only a blood-red sun to towns 
and cities 100 miles away. During 99 
days desolation squandered the Nation’s 


|and floods, this nation’s giant twin prob- 
lems 6f the future, would be multiplied 
|many fold. 

Protection and conservation of our 
forests by the past generation would 
have obviated the disastrous floods of 
recent times and made unnecessary the 
expenditure of $400,000,000 on the Mis- | 
sissippi today. : } 

These forests that we today permit to | 
burn were lifting their heads heaven- 
ward before the discovery of America. 
They have looked out over four cen- 
turies of human history. They have 
seen the rise and fall of principalities 
and kingdoms and empires. Scarcely a 
commercial tree among them was not 
rooted to mother earth when we :pub- 
lished to the world our Declaration of 





forests in the Pacific Northwest. 

With limited eqnipment, forest forces 
battled 1,800 fires in Montana and Idaho, 
Sixteen hundred of these were accessi- 
ble to roads and trails and, therefore, 
were stamped out when they had burned 
In two months 
the other 200 fires licked up 200,000 


store. 

Meanwhile 25 fires, ranging from 1,000 
to 40,000 acres each, were consuming! 
325,000 acres of watershed covering and 
scores of hemes in California. Nearly 
3,000 fires—large and  small—burned 
more tha: 600,000 acres in fields, brush, 
and timber in that State during the sum- 
mer. 


One thousand and sixty-five of these | 


incendiaries. A startling state of af-|from. two hours to four days after its 
|fairs. Nevertheless the situation must| discovery. Unless our policies are 
| be met. ; |changed, this condition will not be 

The magnitude of our forest-fire pro-| wholly overcome for 36 years, while the | 


tection problem is apparent when we} 
he facts. | 
Losses Are Heavy | 

Fifty-seven hundred fires originated | 
wholly within the national forests during | 


Independence, They have grown as this 

Nation has grown. They are a part of 

our inheritance> They belong to future 

generations. We are their custodians. 
Fire Protection Lacking 

Every village of a thousand souls, 
presided over by its town council, has 
reasonable fire protection for its prop- 
erty. Ninety days of drought has dem- 
onstrated that this wealthiest Nation of 
the globe has not provided similar pro- 
tection for her forests, worth billions of 
dollars. 

In this city built of brick and stone 
and concrete and steel a fire is manned 
in a few minutes by trained fighters gnd 
equipment. In a national forest, built 
of tinder, the fighter, who is often un- 
trained, reaches a rapidly spreading fire 
with only a shovel, ax, and mattock, 


merest tyro knows that time is the es- | 
sence of successful fire fighting: 

An awakened public conscience will 
no longer tolerate this short-sighted 
economy, which means inereased ex- 


_ The President and party, on the eve-| mm. and not exceeding 203 mm. 
ung of Oct. 23, will again board their| (d) Ocean-going swbmarines, i. e., over 
secial train for the return trip to! 600 tons. 
Vashington, where they are scheduled | 
lo arrive in the afternoon of Oct. 24. } 
Presidential Party 
The President. will be accompanied | 


Two Other. Aspects 
Deemed Important 


throughout his trip by Mrs. Hoover; 
the Secretary of War, James W. Good; 
the Secretary to the President, George 
Akerson; Lieut. Comdr. Joel T. Boone, 
the President’s private physician; Col. 
Campbell Hodges, chief military aide, 
and Capt. Allan Buchanan, chief naval 
aide, besides a large number of news- 
paper correspondents, photographers, 


and motion and sound film picture men! (¢) and (d), the disarmament: confer-|'Tyeaty of Washington to undertake to} 


and Secret Service guards. 


syeseommtatite Eaton (Rep.), of North | 


Plainfield, + in whose district 
Thomas A. Edison resides, will accom- 
pany the party from Washington to De- 
troit. The Speaker of the House, Nich- 
olas Longworth, whose home is in Cin- 
cinnati, will join the party at that place 
and accompany it to Louisville. 





Army-Navy Football Game 
Not Possible This Season 


A schedule that is already crowded to 
the limit will prevent resumption this 
year of football relations between the 
United States Military Academy and the 
United States Naval Academy, it was 
stated orally at the War Department 
Oct. 19. A game with the Navy would 
make a total of twelve this. season for 
the Army, it was said. 

It would be impossible to play a game, 
Dec. 6, as has been suggested, the De- 
partment said. After a game Nov. 30 
with Notre Dame, examinations will be- 
gin Dec. 2 at West Point and they will 
not end until Dec. 18. Immediately upon 
the conclusion of examinations, the foot- 
ball squad leaves to play Stanford Uni- 
versity on the California field, it was 
stated. The players will not be back 





from this trip until the day following 


As the Washington treaty already reg-| 
ulates the limitations of categories (a) | 
and (b), the disarmament conference— | 
as far as these two. categories are con-| 
cerned—woyld only have to consider the | 
method of extending these limitations to} 
the nonsignatory powers of the above-| 
mentioned treaty. 

But as regards. the other categories | 


|ence would have to fix a maximum ton- 
nage applicable to all the powers, which 
no power might exceed, for the total of 
the ships of each of these categories 
during the period in which the conven- 
tion will remain in force. 


| types of ships. 
Means of Furthering 


\Cause Are Considered 

| The.Anglo-Freneh_ project—(a) and 
(b)—speaks of capital ships and aircraft 
|carriers, and suggests the extension of 
the relevant stipulations of the treaty | 
of Washington to the nonsignatory | 
states. 

In view of the difficulty of reconciling 
the various points of view, the Italian 
government ask themselves whether one 
of the means of furthering the cause of 
limitation of armaments might not be 
for the five signatory powers of the 





postpone until after the year 1936 the 
construction of those capital ships which 
the treaty would allow them to lay down 
during the period 1931-1936. For. their 
part the Italian government would be 
prepared to undertake this engagement, 


| the pat fcur months; $3,000,000 was ex- | 


| pended during that period for fire sup- 
| pression; more than $5,000,000 of mer- 
i chantable timber destroyed. The volume 
of young growth and watershed covering 
burned is beyond computation but prob- 
ably runs into tens of millions. 

An intimate study of 13 national for- 
ests during the present summer has con- | 
vinced me of the need of more forest 
roads, trails, firebreaks, telephone lines, 
equipment and trained fighters. With 
such equipment fires will still occur but| 
losses will be reduced to the minimum. 

I have come before the Budget Direc- 
tor to present the situation as I found it. 

No thoughtful citizen can spend 60! 
days in lumber camps and old burns and | 











| delving deep into our remaining stands 


of timber without serious reflection. i 
Mills and fires; during the past 50 
years, have moved the center of lumber 


|the International Water Commission for 


penditures in the long run and the cer- | 
tain destruction of our forests. 
you, Mr. Director, to support the con- | 
servation policies already enacted into 
law by the Congress and the recom- 
mendations brought to you aby the 
United States Forest_Service. 








Distribution of Water 
On Border Planned | 





Ss f or. | 
Mexican-American Commission 
To Confer on Division 





Allocation of water and_ construction 
of storage facilities will be discussed by 


the United States and Mexico at a con- 


Within this maximum limit each power} provided that it was also simultaneously 
would be invited to indicate to the dis-| accepted by the other signatory powers. 
armament conference, for each ,of the| The adoption of such a modification 
above categories, the tonnage which it| would provide the world with a tangibie 
proposed to reach and which it would! proof of the pacific sentiments of the 
undertake not to exceed for the whole| five greatest naval powers, whilst leav- 
period the convention remained in force.) ing the fleets of the signatory powers in 


The British government have asked|the conditions of the same relative situ- 


It | 


the Italian government to give their ad-| ation as that laid down by the Treaty 
the governments of the United States| would..satisfy what is apparently one 
the question in detail, gladly agree to 
could not concur in a separate discus-| 
erations which follow are therefore sub-! 


hesion to the project referred to above.|of Washington for the year 1931. 
Similar requests have been addressed to| would insure a considerable economy and 
and of Japan. 
The Italian government, having seadiony 
express their own point of view. 
They must first make it clear that they | 
sion of the nava] problem. The consid-| 
ject to the consideration of the problem | 
in the broadest and most logical manner 


of the nfain objects of the Franco-British 
plan—that is to say, the limitation more 
especially of those ships which. have the 
greatest offensive capacity. 
Desire Is Expressed 


To Assist in Plans 


to submit the above to the British gov- 
ernment in reply to the request made 


production 3,000 miles westward to the 
very shores of the Pacific. What of 
ithe next quarter or half century? We 
have now reached the last great stand. 
Floods Are Increased 

| That national forests should neces- 
sarily: be self-supporting from year to 
year is not tenable. It is an unsound 
national policy. Big timber sales and 
over-grading could easily show large 
balances, but the next generation would 








view, would be one which, by taking 
into impartial consideration the just re- 
quirements of the various parties, would 
enable each of them to offer its voluntary 


‘and loyal adherence. 


Being a party—like the British and 


'French governments—to the most im- 
The Italian government have the honor | 


|from its three aspects: Military, naval,|to them, and in a gyirit of the most | 


aerial. They believe that they can de-| 
tect an indication in this sense in the} 
Anglo-French project, in the connection | 
which it—in fact—introduces betwee} 
the naval proposals and the question of 
the “trained reserves” of the army and 





friendly and sincere collaboration. 

They fully realize the great importance 
of the question and the necessity for pre- 
paring a solution of the problem. And 
the only solution which, in their opinion, 


portant international acts for the con- 


; solidation and reconstruction of Europe, 


the Italian government desire, on this 
occasion, to declare once more their firm 


|intention of contributing to an@ collab- 





orating in everything which may make 
of the question of the limitation of 
armaments an instrument capable of in- 
creasing and further assisting such con- 


would really contribute to the object in solidation and such reconstruction. 


| ference at the Pan-American building in 
Washington beginning Oct. 22, it was 
stated orally Oct. 19 at the Bureau of 
‘Reclamation, Department of the Interior. 
The Commissioner of Reclamation, Dr. 
| Elwood Mead, is chairman of the Amer-’ 
| ican section of the Commission, 
A similar conference was 











held 


path of the proposed flight has been 
promised, he asserted. 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen is president of the 
society, and Dr. John A. Fleming, assist- 
nat director of the department of re- 
search in terrestrial magnetism of the 
Weshington Carnegie Institute, is acting 
vice president of the American section of 
the society, it was said. 

Dr. Hugo Eckener, who piloted the air- 
ship around the world recently, has been 
urged to accept the technical leadership 
of the trip, Mr. Sawyer stated. 

The dirigible would start at either 
South Varangen, Kirkenes or Tromson, 
Norway, and would travel across the 
Arctic region on the Greenland-Ameri- 
can side of the pole to Fairbanks. At 
Fairbanks the airship would be refueled 
and then start for its scientific trip to the 
vicinity of the Noith Pole, returning to 
Fairbanks. Refueled again, it would fly 


Sawyer declared. | across the Siberian side of the Arctic re- 


gion to Norway and then to Friederichs- 
hafen, Germany. The entire trip would 
cover about 12,000 kilometers, Mr. Saw- 
yer was advised. 


Conditions Improved 


At Army Hospital 


Walter Reed Patients Are 
Satisfied With Food, Says 
Secretary of War 








All irregularities at the Walter Reed 
Hospital,. Washington, D. C., have now 
been corrected, the Secretary of War, 
James W. Good, has advised Senator 


Reed (Rep.), o* Pennsylvania, chairman | 


of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Several weeks ago Senator Reed for- | 


warded to the War Department, for in- 
vestigation, certain complaints against 
conditions there, particularly with ref- 
erence to the food served. At that time 
Secretary Good made an immediate 
inquiry and report which denied certain 
of the allegations and admitted others, 
His latest letter states that all irregu- 
larities have been corrected. % 

“I am very much pleased over the 
thoroughness with which Secretary Good 


proceeded with the investigation of con- 
ditions at Walter Reed Hospital and with 
the manner in which the investigation 
itself was conducted,” declared Mr. Reed. 


“All the information which reaches 
me, from official and unofficial sources 


alike, conveys the impression that most 
of the causes for complaint which led 


We ask | tions 


to the investigation have been removed. 
I am told that the quality of food has 
been improved, that patients are served 
with sufficient quantities and that the 
meals are more palatable than before 


the complaints were brought to the at- | 


tention of the Secretary. ( 

“It is grtifying to know that the War 
Department under Secretary Good is 
willing to investigate and correct condi- 
which require corrections when 
brought to its notice by persons outside 
of the military service.” 


The ,letfer from Secretary Good fol-! 
|lows in full text: 


Having in mind your personal inter- 
est in the conduct of affairs at Walter 
Reed Hospital, as indicated by the cor- 
respondence that has passed between 
you and the War Department during re- 
cent months, it gives me great pleasure 


;to inform you that all irregularities at 


the institution have now been corrected. 

An inspecting officer visited the hos- 
pital almost daily from Sept. 1 to Oct. 
1, 1929. During his visits he interviewed 
all patients who were there at the time 
of the previous investigation; ate at 
least ten meals; questioned the Red Cross 
representatives, nurses, dietitians - and 
other and studied 
menus of past months. 

This latest inspection clearly indicates 


officials; carefully 


that the irregularities previously reported 


have been rectified, that a marked im- 
provement in mess conditions has taken 
place, and that all patients in the hospita! 


in re well satisfied not only with the class 


Mexico City recently, but the sessions ,°f food furnished, but with its prepara- 


were adjourned, to be resumed in Wash- : 
ington. The discussions are in reference 
to the waters of the Rio Grande, Colo- 
rado, and Tia Juana rivers, with a~view 
to a treaty for the use of these waters 
by the two countries on an equitable 
basis. a 

Stream-flow records, ' present use of 
the water, and other engineering data 
have been collected for consideration by 
representatives of Mexico and the United 
States, 





Cadets of Army Air Corps 
Begin Course at Kelly Field 





One hupdred Army flying students 
have commenced the advanced course 


the opening of the new school term. 
Consequently a contest cannot possibly | 


for mobilization. 
Similarly, they could not consider the 


be arranged this season, according to the 
Department. 
























Public Building 
To Be Expedited 


vy 


Mr. Hoover Said to Favor 
Continuation of Program 
v 
PRESIDENT HOOVER conferred 

_ Oct. 19 with Representative 
Elliott (Rep.), of Connersville, Ind., 
chairman of the House Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds; 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon, and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, 


Ferry K. Heath, regarding the pub- 
lie building program. 


After the conference Represen- 
tative Elliott stated orally that 
President Hoover advised them of 
his desire that the public building 
program be continued with all due 
possible speed. 


Mr. Elliott announced that prob- 
ably there will be additional au- 
thorizations for appropriations: to 
augment this Federal building pro- 
gram at the coming regular session 

Congress. r 


| problem of disarmament as limited to 
| certain states only Armaments and 
| their limitation cannot be considered ab- | 
solutely, but only in relation to those of | 
other nations. But here also the Italian 
government consider that there is to be | 
found—in principle, at any rate—the ap- | 
plication of a similar point of view im the | 
Anglo-French project, in so far as the | 
} 


visions of the Washington treaty to the 
other nonsignatory states. 

As regards Jand, naval and aerial dis- 
armament, the Italian government repeat 
at this point the declaration already made 
elsewhere to the effect that they are dis- 
posed a priori to accept, as the limit of 
their own armaments aay figures, how- 
ever low they may be, provided that they 
are not exceeded by any other European 
continental power. No evidence, they 
consider, cov 1 afford clearer proof of the 
sincere purpose by which they are ani- 
mated in their consideration of this prob- 
lem, nor is it possible to carry out more 
completely, as far as they are concerned, 
the principle laid down in article 8 of 
the covenant of the League of Nations 
which the disarmament conference 
ought to realize, namely, the reduction 
of armaments to the minimum limits 
compatible with the exigencies of safety. 


Lower Limit Made 
Possible for Every State 


the most suitable means for the appli- 
cation of this principle, from the naval 
aspect, would be by the adoption of the 
formula of global limitation of tonnage, 


latter proposes an extension of the pro- | 


The Italian government consider that! 


Committee Appointed to Promote Plans 





For Monument to Christopher Columbus 


Erection of Lighthouse on Coast of Santo Domingo to 


Honor Discoverer Is Aim of American Republics 


The personnel of a national committee] operation of the governments an 


| to cooperate with the Pan American 
Union in carrying out the plan for a 


Department of State. 

The committee is Headed by Charles 
Evans Hughes. Other members are Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, R. B. Creager, 
Homer L. Ferguson, R. S. Hecht, John 
Hays Hammond, Mrs. Alvin T. Hart, 
Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, Edward N. 
Hurley, Alba B. Johnson, Alvan Mac- 
auley, Henry M. Robinson, James Rolph 
Jr., Harry A. Wheeler, Daniel G. Wing, 
James W. Spangler, Miss Belle Sherwin, 
Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman and Mrs. 
John F, Sippel. : 


committee follows in full text: 


of American States at Santiago, Chile, 
a resolution was adopted recommending 





memory of Christopher Columbus, the 


lighthouse to be erected with the co- 


- 





The statement of the Department of | 
State concerning appointment of the} 


At the Fifth International Conference | 


the erection of 1 lighthouse on the coast | 
of the Dominican Repu'lic to honor the| able Charles Evans Hughes has con- 


Bro. 
ples of America and any others who may 
so desire. ‘ 


The project for the erection of the 


monumental lighthouse on the coast of| lighthouse was approved by a Joint Res- 
Santo Domingo in honor of Christopher] olution of the United States Congress in 


Columbus was announced Oct. 19 at the, 


January, 1927, and a bill appropriating 
the sum of $871,655 as the contribution 
of the United States was introduced in 
the House of Representatives at the rec- 
ommendation of this Department and was 
favorably reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs at the last session of 
Congress. The bill was not, however, 
acted upon before Congress adjourned. 

On May 2, 1928, the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union adopted a 
resolution recommending that each mem- 
| ber of the Union form a National Com- 
mittee to cooperate with the Union in 
carrying out the plan for the construc- 
tion of a monumental lighthouse on the 
coast at Santo Domingo in honor of the 
memory of Christopher Columbus. 

With a view to advancing this recom- 
mendation and in conformity with a res- 
olution passed by the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union, the Honor- 





sented to act as chairman of a National 
Committee on this memorial, 





at the advanced flying school of the 
Army Air Corps, at Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., the War Department an- 
nounced Oct. 19. The statement in full 
text was as follows: 

Exactly 100 students have started the 
four months’ advanced course at the ad- 
vanced flying school of the Air Corps at 
Kelly Field, San ——— Tex., after 
completing eight months of primary fly- 
ing training at Brooks and March fields. 
Of these 100 students, 36 flying cadets 
and 11 officers of the regular Army are 


| 


lon. 
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Coast Guard 


Statement Sought Respect- 
| ing Attempt to Hold Up 
Alleged Liquor Craft Off 
New York 





Vincent Massey, Canadian minister to 
the United States, has sent to the De- 
partment of State a request for a report 
on the action of a Coast Guard boat in 


i firing on the Caradian motorship “Shaw- 
nee” on the night of Sept. 11, off New 
York harbor, it was stated orally at the 
Department of State Oct. 19. The re- 
quest was referred to the Treasury De- 
partment, but no reply has been received 
as yet, it was said. 

In his communication to this Govern- 
ment, Mr. Massey submitted the version 
of the incident given by John MacLend, 
master of the “Shawnee.” 

Capt. MacLeod said his ship had been 
fired upon 17 miles off the American 
coast after he hoisted a British flag in 
reply to the challenge of the Coast Guard 
boat. He said his vessel never had been 
able to make more than 12 knots an hour, 
and that, therefore, he was outside the 
one-hour sailing distance from the shore 
provided in the rum-smuggling treaty 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

A different version was given: by As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury Sey- 
mour Lowman, in charge of prohibition. 
He said the Coast Guard had reported 
jthat the “Shawnee” was running with- 
out lights and that two loaded shells 
were fired at the ship only after three 
blank charges had been exploded. 

The “Shawnee” is alleged to have been 
connected with the rum smuggling ex- 
posed in raids afong the New York and 
New Jersey coasts on the night of Oct. 16. 








|Preliminary Plans Made 
For Negro Health Week 





Preliminary. plans for the observance 
of National Negro Health Week, to be 
conducted in April, 1980, were formulated 
by a representative group of health of- 
ficials in a conference at the Bureau of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
Oct. 19. The conference was presided 
over by Acting Surgeon, General C. C, 
Pierce, and.a series of addresses by both 
negro and white authorities preceded the 
business session. 

April, it was announced by conference 
leaders, was selected as the month of 
the observance in order to commemorate 
the anniversary of Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 





Advisors to Continue 
Reclamation Inquiry 





‘Discussion ‘of Conditions Ad- 
journed to November 





A group of economists named to study 
Federal reclamation projects will meet 
again about the middle of November, 
probably in Chicago, it was stated or- 
ally Oct. 19 at the office of reclamation 
economics, Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior. The commit- 
tee closed a week’s discussion and study 
in Washington Oct. 19. ; 

The committee was appointed to cor- 
yrelate reports from various reclamation 
projects and draft recommendations for 
the enactment of legislation to aid back- 
ward projects. This report is expected 
to-be ready for submittal to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior soon after the. meet- 
ing in November, it was stated. 

The committee is composed of Prof. 
Frank Adams, University of California; 
Dr. Alvin Johnson, of New York; Dean 
Anson Marston, School of Engineering, 
| University of Iowa; ‘A. C. Cooley, office 
| of demonstrations on reclamation proj- 
jects, Department of Agriculture; Dr, 
Charles A. Lory, president, Colorado 
Agricultural College; and the director of 
reclamation economics, George C. Kreut- 
zer. The assistant director of reclama- 
tion economics, Hugh A. Brown, is  sec- 
retary to the committee. 
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graduates of the primary flying school 
at Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex., while 
53 flying cadets graduated from the pri- 
mary flying school at March Field, River- 
side, Calif. 





Appointment Is Made 
To Federal Tax Board 


President Hoover, 
orally at the White House on Oct. 19, has 
signed the appointment of Eugene Black, 
of Clarksville, Tex., former Ceceeaamia, 
tive in Congress from Texas, to be a 
member of the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals. 

The appointment is to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation recently of 
John Milliken and is to fill the unexpired 





term ending June 7, 1932. 
Mr. Black was recommended for the 
appointment by Senators Connally 


(Dem.) and Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
and by Representative Garner (Dem.), 
of Uvalde, Tex. 

Mr. Black’s nomination, it was said at 
the White House, will be sent to the 
Senate for confirmation on Oct. 21, 


it was announced | 
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Two-thirds ie | Senersie Inserts Export Debenture Plan |\Funds to Aid Work 


On Criminal Dockets 
Involve Prohibition 





Increase Shown in Actions 


Based on Liquor Charges | 


For Year While Convice- 
tions Decline 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


the number of convictions decreased by 
about 1,700, the aggregate of fines as- 
sessed on accoumt of these prohibition 
cases totaled in the last fiscal year $7,- 
476,300, as against $7,303,563 in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

Statistics showing the rise in the 
number of prohibition cases instituted 
in the different districts show that be- 
ginning with the first full year under 
the operation of that law, 1921, there 
were 29,114 cases; in 1922, the total 
increased to 34,984; in 1923 there were 
a further increase up to 49,021; in 
1924 there was a sharp decline im the 
number of cases, the total for that year 
being 45,878. 

Gain Shown in 1925 

In 1925, however, the total number 
of cases was 50,743, or more than 1,000 
in excess of the total for 1923, and 
about 4,000 in excess of the total for 
1924. Again, in 1926, there was a drop 
in the total number of cases to 44,492, 
and a still further drop in 1927 to 40,- 
709. In 1928, Thowever, there was an 
increase of more than 15,000 compared 
with the previous year, or a total for 
that year of 55,729, which was the larg- 
est total for any year up to that time. 
For the fiscal year ended June 
1929, however, 
of about 1,000 cases compared 
1928, the total for the last fiscal 
being 56,786, 

An analysis of the different districts 
discloses that the largest number of cases 
instituted in any one judicial district in 
the United States was in the Southern 
District of New York, where last year 
there were instituted 7,816 cases. The 
next largest number in a district was 
the Eastern District of Kentucky, with 
2.945 cases. In the Northern District of 
New York, 2,295 cases, and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 1,661 cases. 

Fines Are Compared 

Interesting comparisons are also found 
in the total fines assessed in the vari- 
ous districts. The total for the North- 
ern District of INew York for the last 
fiscal year was $420,927, as against 
$451,424 in the previous fiscal year. How- 
ever, in the Eastern District of Ken- 
tucky, where the total number of cases 
instituted during the last year was 2,945, 
as against 2,980 in the previous fiscal 
year, the aggregate fines assessed last 


with 
year 


year, $444,712, was about $4,000 in ex- 
cess of the amount assessed for the 


greater number of cases in the previous 
year. 

The smallest num ber of cases instituted 
in any district outside of the districts 
of Alaska and Porto Rico, were in the 
States of Kansas, North Dakota, Ver- 
mont, and Utah. In the last fiscal year 
in the State of Kansas there were 28 
cases instituted as against 14 cases in 
the previous year, whereas the amount of 
fines imposed in Kansas increased from 
$300, the total for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1928, to $2,985 in the last fiscal 
year. 

In North Dakota there were 40 cases 
instituted, agaimst (58 in the previous 
year, whereas the total-amount of fines 
increased from $4,530 in the former fiscal 
year to $5,256 in the last fiseal year. 


In Vermont the total number of cases | 


in the last year was 74, against 57 in 
the previous year, and the aggregate 


fines assessed increased from $11,766 to | 


$15,128. 

In Utah the total number of cases 
instituted was 63, as against 122 in the 
previous fiscal year and the total fines 
assessed was $7,185 in the former year 
and $2,225 in the last fiscal year. 

Statistics showing the number of pro- 
hibition cases instituted in the different 
districts for the last and previous fiscal 


year, the number of convictions in each | 
of those years and the total fines assessed | 


are shown in a table compiled in the De- 
partment. 
(The iable 2eilf be published in the 
issue of Oct. 22.) 


Investigation Is Asked 
Into Cottonseed Prices 





Investigation of an alleged combina- 
tion of corporations operating cottonseed 
oil mills to contxol cottonseed prices, in 
violation of the anti-trust laws, is pro- 
vided in a resolution (S, Res. 136) intro- 
duced in the Semate Oct. 19 by Senator 
Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama. The reso- 
lution provides that the investigation be 
made by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Senator Heflin gave notice, upon the 
resolution being laid upon the table, that 
he would call it before the Senate for 
consideration early this week. 

A second resolution (S. Res. 137) was 


introduced by the Alabama Senator ask- | 


ing for an investigation by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of “matters pertaining to the issuance 
by the Bureau of the 
Census of reports of the amount of cot- 
ton ginned in the United States from 
time to time and the effect of such re- 
ports on cotton prices.” The resolution 
authorizes the holding of hearings. It 
7 referred to the Agricuture Commit- 
ee. 


Stations on Trucks 


To Radio to Planes 


vy 
Construction Permits Au- 
thorize Experiments 


v 

CONSTRUCTION permits for ex- 

perimental] stations to be lo- 
cated on autommobile trucks for test 
communicatiom between planes’ in 
flight and the moving ground we- 
hicles were granted to the Boeing 
Air Transport, EInc., Oct, 18, by the 
Federal Radi@ Commission. 

The permits were granted for 
two truck stations to operate on 
the 5,660 kilocyele channel during 
the day and @n the 3,142 kilocyele 
channel at might with 50 watts 
power, unlimited time. 

The Pan American Airways, 
Inc., was issued a license for aero- 
nautical commaunications in accord- 
ance with the aviation plan of 
Sept. 9, worked out by the Com- 
mission with air transport oper- 
ators. 





Openinag of Session sto Be Advanced One Hour; Debate on 


Rate Schedules 


| 
| [Cozzetinued fro 


Soon to Begin f 





m Page 1.] 


when the Senate meets Oct. 21, the Up-|trust a bounty of $4,000,000,000, declared 
per House will be ready to proceed with| Senator Borah, “because it has collected 
the consideration of the 15 rate sched-|that much more from the people than it 
ules and free list after disposing of the|could have had it not been protected.” 
| Thomas motion to recommit the bill to! 
the Finance Committee, with instructions|of Massachusetts, giving his reasons for 
to strike out all but the agricultural rate|opposing the Norris debenture amend- 
schedules. Senator Thomas (Dem.), of|ment and inserted in the Congressional 
Oklahoma, a Finance Committee member,| Record at the close of the debate, fol- 
has served motice that he will make such|lows in full text: ee 
a motion. ' | This amendment falls clearly within 
Senators on both sides of the tariff|the class of private, proprietary legis- 
controversy agree, however, that. the|lation. It is special, it is privileged, 
Thomas motion will neither pxevail nor|it is a benefit conferred upon a single 
occupy much time., Under a tenanimous| group within the Government. It is the 
consent agreement the rate schedules|sort of a benefit that has never been 
will be taken up in the order they ap-|sought before by any group. It is more 
pear in the bill and all Committee|than a tariff, because a tariff on most 
amendments will be acted on before) of these products already exists. 
amendments offered from the floor are| It is a device which the farm class 
‘considered. The first schedule is on\ask the Government to set up that will 


A statement of Senator Walsh (Dem.), 


30, | 
there was an increase | 


\chemicals, oils and paints. 

Both the Norris debenture amendments | 
| would leave to the discretion of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board the right of deter- 
mining whether or not, and on what 
agricultural commodities, the debenture 
;should be employed. When the Board 
has made its decision, the Secretary of 
the Treasury would issue debenture cer- | 
tificates to farmers, cooperatives and| 
stabilization corporations exporting the | 
commodities designated, for a sum equal | 
to one-half the tariff on that commoé- | 
ity. These certificates would be accepted 
by the Treasury Department im payment | 
of import duties. 


Funds to Be Derived 
From Tariff Revenue 


The principal difference between the 
amendment attached to the tariff bill 
and that offered to the farm relief meas- | 
ure lies in the right of the Secretary} 
lof the Treasury, to prevent undue specu- | 
lation, to redeem the certificates for) 
cash from funds derived from tariff rev- | 
enue. : | 

The vote on the Norris debenture} 
amendment was as follows: 
| Ayes 42 
| Republicans (14): Borah, Brookhart,| 
| Cutting, Frazier, Howell, Johnson, La) 
| Follette, McMaster, Norbeck, Norris, 
|Nye, Pine, Schall, Thomas (Idaho). 
| Democrats (28): Ashurst, Barkley, 
| Black, Bratton, Brock, Broussard, Cara- 
|way, Connally, Dill, Fletcher, George, 
| Harris, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Heflin, 











|McKellar, Overman, Pittman, Robinson 
|(Ark.), Sheppard, Simmons, — Steck, | 
|Stephens. Thomas (Okla.), Trammell, | 
| Walsh (Mont.), Wheeler. | 
| Nays 34 

| Republicans (31): Allen, Bingham, | 


Capper, Couzens, Gillett, Goldsborough, | 
Gould, Greene, Hale, Hastings, Hebert,| 
Jones, Kean, Keyes, McNary, Metcalf, 
Moses, Oddie, Patterson, Phipps, Reed, 
Robinson €Ind.), Sackett, Shortridge, 
Smoot, Steiwer, Townsend, Vandenberg, | 
| Walcott, Warren, Watson. | 


Democrats (3): Kendrick, Wagner, 
Walsh (Mass.). : 
Pairs: For the amendment: Blaine 


(Rep,), Blease, Copeland, Tydimgs, Glass, 
King, Smith, Swanson (Dems.); Ship- 
|stead (EF armer-Labor), Against the! 
jamendment: Hatfield, Goff, Burton, | 
| Edge, Dale, Deneen, Glenn, Fess (Reps.); 
|Ransdell (Dem.). 

Absent and unannounced: 
| (Rep.). 


Waterman’ 
Amendment Opposed 
| By Serrator Jones 


Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing-| 
|ton, made the first statememt on the| 
| Norris debenture amendment, declaring 
that he would cast his vote im the neg- 
ative. If, however, the farm relief pro- 
‘gran planned by President Hoover, 
combining the farm relief act and tariff) 
|revision, should fail of its expected re-| 
sults, Mr. Jones said that he would be| 
inclined to favor the debenture. 

“This is a provision that will increase 
prices om all farm products on which 
|debenture is placed,” Senator Norris 
said. “It will have the effect of raising 
the price of each product by the amount 
fixed in the debenture provision.” 

He described the amendment as the 
only means in the'present legislation to 
place the farmer on an equal basis with 
the manufacturers and other industries. 

“We must bring the farmer up to 
the level of the manufacturer or do away 
with the protective tariff altogether,” he 
continued. “The farmer must be given 
| the benefit of the tariff.” 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
stated that the only way to make the 
tariff effective for the farmer is to adopt 
the principle of the debenture. 

Senator Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho, 
raised the question whether the deben- 
ture should not be made compulsory 
rather than be left to the discretion of 
the Federal Farm Board. 

Contendinmg that the farmer has re- 
ceived no relief at the hands of the Farm 
Board, Semator Connally (Dem.), of 
Texas, said the debenture was the only 
means of giving aid to the farmer. He 
said that he 
benture made mandatory and that he 
would like to see it made the fall amount 
of the tariff rather than one-half that 
amount. _ The debenture, he said, is the 
|only system to take care of the farmers’ 
|exportable surplus. 
| “This is the ‘nost important feature of 
|the tariff bill to the farmers of the 
United States,” Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), of Towa, declared. We denied 
the possibility of overproduction as a re- 
sult of the debenture. 

Mr. Brookhart called attemtion to a 
substitute which he had drawn up for the 
Norris amendment but said that he would 
not urge it. 

Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, said that he would like to see the 
debenture mandatory and be set at the 
full amount of the tariff, but that he did 
not believe the measure could be passed 
with such provision. 

Contention that the amendment “dele- 
gates taxing power to an appointive offi- 
cer of the Government” was made by 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan. 
Authority to compute the amount of the 
debenture is vested exclusively in the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the bounty 
;may be extended to manufactured arti-| 
cles into which a debenture commodity 
enters, Senator Vandenberg said. “This 
is a surrender of congressional preroga- 
tive,” he declared, 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
a member of the Finance Committee, 
spoke in favor of the debenture, argu’ .g 
that alleged benefits to agriculture from 
increases om farm nroducts in the pend-| 
ing tariff bill had been more than offset) 
|by other imereases on finished products 








preferred to see the de-! 


lstifle amd choke competition and estab- 
lish an agricultural monopoly to supple- 
ment our other trusts. It will block off 
the normal channels of trade and will 
in the end put the United States Gov- 
ernment into the rather dubious busi- 
ness of constructing an artificial buttress 
to support high prices in the interest of 
a special and private class. : 

The amendment is an abuse of public 
and governmental function. Far from 
operating to enhance the well-being of 
the whole Nation, it invokes the use of 
governmental machinery for and in be- 
half of a single unit in our population. 
We propose to establish the precedent 
of putting our hands into the Treasury 
vaults and taking away a bounty to use 
for the benefit of a private class in a 
private business. , 

Where will the process end? Will we 
not be swamped by applications for simi- 
lar treatment from every possible class 
or group that is languishing econom- 
ically, or thinks it is, either through 
lack of foresight and business judgment 
or on account of the ordinary move- 
ments of economic’ law operating on 
world trade and finance? 

That the effect of this amendment ex- 
tends a marked advantage to_ foreign 
labor and foreign consumers is mani- 
We are dumping the surplus of 
what we produce here in this country, 
which would ordinarily remain in this 
country and help determine general 
price levels, upon foreign markets at 
diminished prices. If on the other hand 
the policy provided in the operation of 
the amendment of storing the surplus 
to await more favorable marketing con- 
ditions were adopted, we are conferring 
a benefit upon Canadian, South Ameri- 
can and other national producers by 
allowing them to gain as a result of 
the diminished quantity of farm products 
going into the world markets. 

It is essentially a scheme of valoriza- 
tion to be applied to several of the lead- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 





Arguments Granted 


On Wireless Channels 


Stay Order Sought Against Con- 
tinental Allocations 








The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia has granted the motion of 
the Intercity Radio Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Wireless Telegraph and 
Communications Company for oral 
arguments on their joint petition for a 
stay order against the Federal Radio 
Commission respecting the allocation of 
continental short waves for point-to- 
point communications, the Commission 
was informed Oct. 19. 

Oral arguments, the court decided, 
will be heard at the head of the court’s 
special calendar for November, and 
probably on the first Monday of the 
month, 

These two companies filed joint ap- 
plications for approximately 35. short- 
wave channels which they proposed to 
employ in creating a point-to-point pub- 
lie utility radiotelegraph network, but 
;were denied outright by the Commis- 
| Sion. Subsequently they appealed to 
|the court and also filed the petition for 
a stay order to prevent the Commission 
from disposing of its continental short- 
wave allocation until the court had de- 
cided its appeal. : 

The Intercity Company, headed by 
|E. J. Simon, of Cleveland, operates a 
ship-to-shore and point-to-point radio- 
telegraph service in the Great Lakes 
area. The wireless company formerly 
operated a single station in Chicago. 


Philippine Exports 
Of Hats Gain Rapidly 


United States Takes More Than 
Half of Shipments 











Exports of straw and fiber hats from 
the Philippine Islands have more than 
doubled in the last two years, reaching 
a value in 1928 of approximately $3,360,- 
000, it was stated orally Oct. 18 at the 
‘Department of Commerce. 

The United States is the chief export 
market for Philippine hats, taking in 
1928 considerable more than half of the 
[total shipments, which in that year 
amounted to 1,426,000 hats. Other large 
buyers of Philippine hats are France, 
|Great Brita, Italy, and Australia, it 
|was stated at the Department. 

The fibers from which hats are made 
|in the Philippines include the bamboo, 
buri palm, the pandan or screw pine, and 
various other native plants, it was 
jadded. Valuable straws or fibers are 
obtained from different parts of the buri 
palm. Bamboo straw is obtained for 
the most part from the kawayan, the 
common bamboo of the Philippines. 
About 30 different species of pandans, 
all more or less adapted to hat weaving, 
are found in the Philippines, it was said. 

The principal classes of hats woven 
in the Philippines from native fibers 
are the stiff hat made of buri straw, 
which - is almost white and somewhat 
finer im texture than the stiff panama 
generally sold in the United States; the 
buntal hat (known outside the Philip- 
pines as the bangkok); the balibuntal 
hat which is not unlike the finer panama, 
and the calasiao hat which is woven so 
that the outer and inner surfaces are 
equally well finished. 

A great variety of hats are made in 
native designs, the one most commonly 
worn by native laborers being the “sala- 
cot,” a witie umbrella-like hat, made 





{te farmer must consume. 


from a number of native fibers and other 


Since 1922 we have given to the steel | materials, 





In South Are Sought 


Governor of North Carolina 
Points Out Need for Fi- 
nancial Support of Edu- 
cational Institutions 








State of Georgia 
Atlanta 


The problem of providing adequate fi- 
nancial support for State institutions of 
higher learning is of growing concern to 
all the South, Governor O. Max Gardner, 
of North Carolina, said in a recent ad- 
dress before alumni of the University 
of North Carolina, meeting in Atlanta. 
The full text of the governor’s address 
follows: 

A problem of growing concern to all 
the South is that of providing adequate 
financial support for our State institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The story of higher public education in 
the South is too long to be recited here. 
It involves, in the early years, an ideal 
of the commonwealth’s duty to its citi- 
zens wholly different from our own. By 
1860, for example, the University of 
North Carolina counted a student body 
of 600, representing 35 States; and had 
produced, besides a President and Vice 
President of the United States, 13 gov- 
ernors of other States and a score of 
cabinet officers and foreign ministers. 
It is a story touched deeply by the trag- 
edy of the Civil War and the black 
despair of its aftermath. And it is, 
finally, a story of struggle against ob- 
stacles of poverty, ignorance, and official 
indifference to the higher cultural needs 
of the people. 

After the dawn of the new century, 
this process of recovery and rehabilita- 
tion was greatly accelerated. With the 
rise of the mills and the rebirth of 
southern industry came a new impetus 
in public education in all of its levels. 
And the very essence and spirit of this 
cultural and spiritual renaissance was 
the democracy, relentless as it was 
youthful, of the New South. 


A living, progressive civilization is 


alWays, as to some of its aspects, in the 
ploneering stage. 


It is ever confronted 


Zeppelin Air Line 
To Hawaii Planned 


a A 
American Operators 
Seek Mail Contract 


4 


RELIMINARY plans for a pro- 

posed Zeppelin transport line on 
the Pacific, extending to Hawaii 
and later to the Orient, have been 
brought before the Post Office De- 
partment by officials of the Good- 
year Zeppelin Co., with a view to 
an application for a mail contract, 
it was stated orally, Oct. 20, by the 
Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irvnig Glover. 
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No definite proposals in this con- 
nection have been made, however, 
Mr. Glover said. 


| President Delays Other A ppointments 
| Into Tariff Bill by: Vote of 42 to 34) Of State Universities | To Land Commission Pending Return 





Seven Additional Members 


The White. House announced orally} 
Oct. 19 that President Hoover probably 
would make no further announcements 
of appointments on his Commission on} 
Conservation and Administration of the| 
Public Domain pending his return from 
his western trip on Oct. 24. This trip, 
on which the President left Washington 
Oct. 20, includes visits to Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, and Louisville, at each of which 
places he will make an address. f 

It was explained at the White House) 
that the reason why President Hoover ! 
| probably would make no additional an- | 
|nouncements of the selection of mem- 
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iby new frontiers of opportunity and 
! achievement. If a social order is virile 
and healthy, these frontiers are re- 
|garded as challenges to further en- | 
|deavor. If, on the other hand, it is: 
static and on the wane, the leaders are | 
; prone to turn their eyes to the past and 
;remain content with things as they are. | 
In my judgment, we here in the South 
|are today confronted by one of these 
|frontiers. It is esseritially spiritual in 
}its nature, consists in a new approach , 
|to and appraisal of cultural values, and 
|lies between those parallels which sep- 
|arate mediocrity from excellence. We 
| have, in other words, achieved a medio- | 
;ere respectability in higher education | 
|here in the South. Public support of 
{our State colleges and universities, plus 
a few notable benefactions and the aid | 
|of some of the educational foundations | 
have brought us thus far, but we stand | 
today with only the slenderest margin 
|between the operation of these institu- | 
‘tions and the bread and butter line. | 

Let me illustrate. U. B. Phillips of| 
Georgia and William E. Dodd of North} 
Carolina are perhaps the two greatest 
living authorities on southern history. 
But do they work in the South? Indeed, 
no! One had to migrate to the Uni-| 
versity of Michigan and the other to the’ 


| 
1 








[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 
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Rehearing Sought in Suit 
To Liquidate Guaranty Fund | 





State of Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 
Suit to liquidate the old depositors 
|guaranty fund of State banks will be 
,refiled with the State supreme court, 
according to an oral statement of Fred 
Hansen, assistant attorney general. The | 
;court reeently refused to assume orig- 
|inal jurisdiction in the case when the 
|suit was presented in the name of J. 
Berry King, attorney general, against | 
the State banking department. The new/| 
petition will present an affidavit to show 
cause while the high court should as-| 
}sume jurisdiction... The suit was au- 
| thorized by the banking department, and 
| Governor Hollaway, in an effort to liqui- 
| date the old fund. There are about $1,- 
| 300,000 in warrants outstanding against | 
|the fund which has about $300,000 in 
|cash and securities. 





Visit to Western States 








CRE 2001) see 3g 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
October 19 


to Be Chosen Following 
Cleveland; Ohio, president of the League 


bers of the’ Commission at this time 
was that pressure of Executive business 


incident to getting away on his western 
trip would operate to prevent his giv- 
ing proper consideration to the matter. 

In announcing on Oct. 17 the appoint- 
ment of James R. Garfield, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, former Secretary of the Interior, 
as chairman of the Commission, the | 
White House stated orally that the Pres- 
ident expected to name the other mem- | 
bers of the Commission by the end of 
the past week. 

President Hoover did, however, on Oct. 
18, make public the names of 13 mem- 
bers of the Commisison, including that 
of Mr. Garfield. If the President carries | 
out his announced intention to appoint , 





a Commission of 20 members he will | 
still have 7 more members to name, Be- 
sides Mr. Garfield, the members of the! 
Commission so far named by the Presi- | 
dent are: 


11 a. m.—Louis Wiley, business mana- 


ger of the New York Times, called to a 


pay his respects. 
11:30 a. m.—Senator Robinson (Rep.), 


of Indiana, called to discuss the appoint- 


ment of a judge to fill the vacancy in 


the Circuit Court of Appeals for the © © 


Seventh Circuit, caused by the recent re- | 
tirement of Judge Albert B. Johnson, of © 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

12 m.—Representative Elliot (Rep.), 
of Connersville, Ind., chairman of the 
House Committee on Public Buildings 


| and Grounds; the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, Andrew W. Mellon, and the Assis- 


tant Secretary of the Treasury, Ferry 
K. Heath, called to discuss the Federal 


' building program in Washington. 

General representatives—George Hor-| Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
ace Lorimer, of Philadelphia, Pa.; for-| retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
mer Governor James P. Goodrich, of In-| respondence. 
diana; Col. W. B. Greeley, former Chief | 
of the Bureau of Forestry, Department 
of Agriculture, and Gardner Cowles, of 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Represeniatives from public land 
States—Elwod Mead, California; I. M. 
Brandjord, Montana; R. K. Tiffany, | 
Washington; Rudolph Koechler, Arizona; 
Charles J. Moynihan, Colorado; George! 
W. Malone, Nevada; William Peterson, | 
Utah, and I. H. Nash, Idaho. 

In addition to the above, the President 
announced the selection of the Secretary | 
of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, and | 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. | 
Hyde, as ex-officio members of the Com- | 
mission. 








Committee Meetings | 
of the 


Senate 


October 21 


Judiciary, subcommittee, investigation 
of lobbying activities, 10 a. m. 


Judiciary, executive, 10:30 a. m. 


Special committee on Southern pat- 
ronage, 2 p. m. 











ADVERTISEMENT 

A Shovel That { 
Congress Traveled 47,197 Miles 
Hour by Hour in 14 Months 
By P. R. R. 











October, 19 


Senate 


10 a. m. to 11 a. m.—Debate on the 
éariff bill. 

11 a. m. to 12 m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff bill. 

12 m. to 1 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff bill. 

1 p. m, to 1:10 p. m.—Continued de- 
bate on the tariff bill. 

1:10 p. m.—Recessed to 10 a. m. 
Oct. 21. 





There is little of Peregrine in the av- 
erage shovel. Save when we stumble 
through a dark and cobwebby tool-house, 
looking for one, we regard shovels as 
more or less stationary objects with a 
strong sense for home and few wander- 
ing proclivities, 

Yet here is a shovel owned by a Penn- 
sylvania Railroad fireman which—in a 
period of 14 months—has traveled nearly 
50,000 miles—about twice the distance 
around the earth . . . and worked its 
way, too, like a college boy! 

Shovel mileage is among the economies 
the Pennsylvania Railroad encourages— 
|for replacements are frequent and ex- 
pensive. A shovel is in almost contin- 
uous use during a run, as the hungry 
engine gobbles coal. It is up to the fire- 
man to treat his shovel gently—not to 
bang it, not to use it as a poker among 
the white hot coals. 

Such economies, small in themselves, 
swell to most amazing totals when 


House 
Not in session. Adjourned Oct. 17 un- 
til noon Oct. 21. 





Motor Accident Fatalities 
Increase in New Hampshire | 





State of New Hampshire 
Concord 
Seventy-four persons have died in New 





The guaranty fund law was passed | 
‘early in the State’s history as a means 


|ago proved the system -inadequate, and! 
|the legislature repealed the law. 


lof protecting depositors in State banks. |with 5& for the: corresponding period of 
| However, the many failures several years | 





Hampshire thus far this year as a result 


i U lumped. Like many other advances in 
of motor vehicle accidents, as compared 


| operating efficiency, they have helped im- 

1 ] i prove the service of the Pennsylvania= 
last year. This was disclosed in’a sum- | Railroad—to the ultimate benefit of the 
mary prepared by'thé office of John F.| shipper and traveler. L 

Griffin, commissioner of motor vehicles. 














HIS 


eat plant of the Western Electric Company— 


makers of the Nation’s telephones—will occupy 
153 acres on Baltimore’s water front. Working hand in 
hand with the Western Electric Company’s capable staff 


of e 


ngineers The H. K. Fergu 


son Company is engineering 


‘ and building the initial development. 


ANY of the factors involved in 
engineering a great development 
like this will be encountered in your 
own building project, whether it runs 
into millions or whether the invest- 


ment 
No m 


is comparatively small. 
atter what your requirements 


may be—a complete new plant in a 
new location, or a modest addition to 
your present facilities — you will find 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Hanna Building Phone: CHerry 5870 


Ferguson 


| AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION WITH HEADQUARTERS IN CLEVELAND 


DETROIT : 


NEW YORK 





If you are interested in building and ee the 

erguson “Cross Section”... published mon 

of real interest to you. This month, an article deals with the 

choice of window glass ~~ factories. 
l bring this p 


on your letterhead wi 


wo wor EN GI 


PITTSBURGH 


very definite advantages in dealing 
with one responsible organization 
capable of handling the entire job from 
start to finish. 


Because Ferguson service is both 
complete and dependable many of 
Americd’s great industrial concerns 
repeatedly place their entire engi- 
neering and construction programs 
in Ferguson’s hands. 


—should be 


request 


4 phone callora 
lication to you gratis. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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BIRMINGHAM TOKIO, JAPAN 
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10:30 a. m.—Miss Belle Sherwin, of ; 





of Women Voters, called. Subject of ot 
conference not announced. aaa 
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Conditions Are Held 






Kentucky Court of Appeals 
Rules Limitations Apply 
Only Where Language 
Plainly Requires 














State of Kentucky 

Frankfort 
Where the limitations and conditions 
in an insurance policy are expressed in 
restrictive language, the Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky holds that none should ; 
oy held to apply unless the language 
plainly requires such construction, since 
a policy will be construed most strongly 

in favor of the insured. 

The court so decided in the suit of 
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Collision Claims 
- Insurance Contract ‘Cooperation of Insurance Firms Aids 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1929 


In Enforcement of Compensation Act 





Carriers of compensation insurance ¢o- | 
operated so readily with the United: 
States Employes’ Compensation Commis- 
sion in the institution of the longshore- 
men’s and harbor workers’ compensation 
act that it was unnecéssary to promul- 
gate elaborate regulations or drastic or- 
ders, it vas stated Oct. 16 by W. W. War- 
wick, chief counsel of the Commission. 

Judge Warwick addressed the fourth 
annual conference of Mutual Claims Ex- 
ecutives at Cleveland, Ohio. He praised 
the insurance companies for willingness 
to assist the Commission in the adminis- 
tration of the act. Many questions of in- 
terpretation of the act are now pending 
in the courts, he said. In the matter of 
premium rates, he said the Commission 


Rhoda E. Pickrell against the New Am-|had noticed reductions due to safety work 
sterdam Casualty Company for damageS}and the improvement of working condi- 
‘to her automobile. + court held that/tions. . 

where an insurance policy covering an - 
automobile provides that the agreement Few Affirmations 1 


between the insurer and insured is sub- 
ject to the “limitations and conditions In Stays of Payments ; 
Sections of the address dealing with | 


hereinafter provided as respects bodily } s 
injuries or death suffered,” and the | court review of compensation cases, court | 
policy insures not only against injury prosecutions, :premium rates and the re- 
to others, and damage to their property | lation between insurance carriers and the | 
but also covers damage to the car of the; Employes’ Compensation Commission, ; 
insured, a condition that the policy does| follow in full text: | 
not cover while the automobile is being} During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
driven by a person under 16 years of | 1929, there were 58 ann pene in the 
age in any event, does not apply when) United States district co to review 
the automobile of the insured is damaged. |the compensation orders issued by deputy 
The words “as respects bodily injuries |commissioners. In 35 cases proceedings 
and death suffered” were held to modify| were brought by the insurance carriers 
the words “limitations and conditions | and in 23 cases by the employes or their 
hereinafter provided” so that the condi-|qependents. In the first fiscal year, 
tion regarding age was limited to acci-| which ended June 30, 1928, there were | 
dents resulting in injury to third parties | only 15 cases throughout. the United 
_or to their property. _ _|States, of which eight were brought by | 
Miss Pickrell admitted that at the time) the claimants and seven by the insurance 
of the collision her car was being driven |carrier. It was to be expected that dur- 
by a boy under 16 years of age, but|ing the first year there would be com- 
alleged that this was without her knowl-| paratively few canes. That there were | 
edge or consent, She further stated that) 5. during the past year is no indication | 
the collision was the fault of the driver! that there is to be a large amount of liti- | 
of the other car. | gation, 


In nearly all cases brought by the in- | 
Accidential Death Is Held surance carrier a stay of payment of | 


. compensation has been asked for, but in | 

To Be Covered by P olicy | Siew of the strict requirements of sec- | 
tion a the law as to the ee | 
by which the court can grant a stay there 

ae Fraubtect have been few affirmative actions by the 

The death of a person insured by an in-|courts. As most cases are disposed of by 
surance company resulting from a wound |the courts within two or three months, 
from a bullet intended by the slayer for | the continuing of the compensation which | 
another person who jumped behind the | the deputy commissioner found to be due, 
injured and insured person is held by the | and which generally is the only means of | 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky to be an subsistence of the claimants, can hardly 
accidental death within the terms of an|be said to cause irreparable damage to | 
accident policy. | the employer. : 

Such an accidental death is held not; In some proceedings it has been as- 
excepted from an accident policy cover-| serted that the parties were entitled to) 
ing accidental death, even though the| a trial de novo in the court and not) 
poliey rovided that no indemnity would| merely to a decision of the court as to} 

e@ pai 














for accidental death or disability | whether or not the deputy commission- 
from venereal disease nor for injuries|er’s award upon the findings of fact | 
while trespassing on the right of way of | made by him was in accordance with | 
a railroad nor from a gunshot wound or} law. One court has held that a trial | 
stab, since the last exception referred| de novo was necessary in order to sus-| 
only to nonfatal injuries. tain the constitutionality of the act. This 
mery Harper, of Paducah, Ky., had 8| case has been taken to the United States 
Pelicy in the Kentucky Central Life &| circuit court of appeals for review. Other 
Accident Insurance Company and was | courts ‘have held that the law is con- 
shot by Clifton Centers, later dying from | stitutional or have assumed it without 
the effects of the wound. One Hamilton | discussion. 


and Harper were walking on the street Constitutionality of Act 


together when they came upon Centers, 
who had had previous trouble with Ham- | Is Upheld by State Court 
In a case in New York where a man 


ilton. Centers pulled a pistol from his 
pocket to shoot Hamilton, and as he did| was injured while working as a long- 
shoreman on board a ship the State 


so Hamilton pulled Harper in front of 
him, the bullet entering Harper’s body. | court dismissed his suit for damages 
against the steamship company, holding 


The company declined to pay the $1,000 
due on the policy on the ground that the | that the law was constitutional and that 
accident was not covered by the policy, | his remedy under the longshoremen’s act 
but the court held that it was covered! was exclusive. This case was affirmed 
and must be paid. by the Court of Appeals of New York 
and the United States Supreme Court} 
denied an application for a writ of cer-| 
tiorari, thus inferentially upholding the 
constitutionality of the act. Insurance 
companies generally have assumed that 
the act was constitutional, and if re- 
liance may be had upon former opinions 
of the Supreme Court there is little) 
| ground for an attack on the law. 

Numerous —7 of mnereerenne 

ma | are pending in the courts and it is ex-| 
wate oe | pected that additional opinions will be | 

Under a recent decision of the Ala-|trendered at an early date to clear up| 
bama Supreme Court, Lawrence Bear|some doubtful questions. The courts! 
Jr., will recover from the Ocean Acci-| generally are holding that the finding | 
of facts by the deputy commissioner, | 
where there is a conflict in the evidence, 
is final and will not be reviewed by the} 
court. It has been held also that it is 
the duty of a deputy commissioner to 
make a complete finding of facts, not 
only as an aid to the court in passin 
upon the questions of law, but that such | 
a finding is required by the law because | 
specificall wvequired by regulations made 
by the Commission pursuant to the law. 

The longshoremen’s act makes certain 
actions misdemeanors punishable by fine 
and imprisonment, or both. In addition 
there are a number of civil penalties not 
exceeding $500 each for which employ- 
ers or insurance companies are liable for 
failure to make reports within a fixed 
period. 

I believe there has been but one pros- 
ecution of an employer for failure to se- 
cure the payment of compensation, and 
no suits have, been institvied for civil 
penalties. This record indicates no se- 
rious attempt on the part of employers 
subject to the act to avoid complying 
with its provisions. 
make reports in time, we have found that 
insurance companies generally take the 
proper steps to correct the failure when 
called to their attention. The time fixed 
in the law is short in many cases, but we 
have yet to see a case where an insur- 
ance company is intentionally violating 


Insurance to Repay 
Loss in Damage Suit 





Automobile Liability Policy Is 
Held to Cover Judgment 





dent & Guarantee Corporation $9,831.35, 
the amount of a judgment obtained 
against Mr. Bear in the Montgomery Cir- 
cuit Court in a suit brought against him 
for damages, growing out of a collision 
between a car he was driving, and an- 
other machine, on June 7, 1927. 

After the collision, claim for damages 
was made by Roy Sellers, Nina C. Rouse 
and Pugh Allen, occupants of the car 
with which Mr. Bear’s automobile col- 
lided. Mr. Bear notified the Ocean Ac- 
cident & Guarantee Corporation of these 
claims, but the corporation, which had 
written a liability insurance policy on 
the car Mr. Bear was driving, disclaimed 
any responsibility under the terms of 
this policy for the protection of Mr. Bear 
and declined to defend against the claims, 
contending they were not covered by the 
policy. 

Mr. Bear then, through counsel, de- 
fended against the actions for damages, 
and in the circuit court judgments went 
against him aggregating $9,831.35. He 
immediately brought suit against the in- 
Surance concern to recover this amount 
under the policy in controversy, and Was 
awarded judgment for the entire amount. 
The insurance corporation appealed, the 
determining question on appeal being 
whether Mr. Bear was within the pro- 
tection provided by the policy. Holding 
that he was within its protection, the 
supreme court affirmed the trial court’s 








action. of Government officers, she immediately 
filed claim with the United States Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Commission. When 





'companies who do not know how the 


As to failures to} 


ulations Found to Be Unnecessary in Admin- 
istering Longshoremen’s Law 





the law in this particular. Criminal 
prosecutions and civil litigation are not 
the best remedies and should be resorted 
to only when necessary. The coopera- 
tion of insurance companies, and their 
willingness to correct an irregular prac- 
tice which may have grown up without 
the knowledge of responsible officers, has 
met the situation and to that extent has 
been a distinct help to the Commission 
in its work. : 


Provision Absent 
For Control of Rates 


The rates charged for coverage under | 
the longshoremen’s act are usually 
arrived at by an addition to the rate | 
for coverage under State laws, so that | 
there is not found a separate schedule 
for coverage under the longshoremen’s 
act alone. There is no provision in the 
law for the Commission, or any other 
authority, to fix or control rates for this 
coverage of maritime workers. Possibly 
it might be called strategy, but early in 
the administration of the law the Com- | 
mission decided to say that the fixing of 
rates was none of its business and thus 
avoided having the same thing said first | 
by the insurance companies. | 

This lack of authority and _responsi- | 


| bility on the part of the Commission has 
|not relieved it from the complaints of a 


number of employers that the rates 
charged them were exorbitant and more 
than those charged a competitor working 
under the same conditions. While it may | 
be said that the discrimination in rates 
is usually found to be more apparent 
than reai, it is not easy to convince the 
employer paying the — premiums 
of this fact. Recently the Commission 
received a letter from a United tSates 
Senator in which he asked to have in- 
vestigated a case of what appeared to 
be a plain discrimination against one of 
his constituents, and in the letter pointed 
out that, while the Commission did not 
have authority to control rates, it did 
have authority to authorize companies to 
write insurance and revoke such author- 
ity. He expressed the opinion that if 
the discrimination allege by his constitu- 
ent was found to be a fact the Commis- 
sion could remedy the situation under 
the authority it had. 


Established Rates 
Fairly Constructed 


It seems to me that there are many | 
local agents representing insurance 


| 


premium they are instructed to charge 
is made up. In attempting to follow the | 
matter ‘to the higher-ups I have not 
found time to pursue the subject to the 
end, but such investigations as we have 
been able to make have convinced us 
that with few exceptions, and those 
probably due to errors, the rates estab- 
lished throughout the country have been 
fairly constructed and are reasonable 
for the particular risks involved. We 
have also noticed substantial reductions 
at times due to safety work and the im- 
provement of working conditions. 

When one has been restrained by the 
desire to state a situation as it is, even 
though it involves some criticism and 
suggestion for improvement in the con- 
duct of the other fellow, it is a pleasure 
to terminate a talk of this kind with a 
discussion of a subject that brings 
agreement and satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. 

When the longshoremen’s act was 
about to become effective, the Commis- 
sion had a great problem to be handled 
within 30 days and without an adequate 
force. Such success as was attained in 
getting the law into effect July 1, 1927, 
as Congress had directed, was due in 
large part to the prompt and helpful 
service rendered by the insurance com- 
panies. The Commission realized when 
this spirit was manifested that there 
was no need for elaborate regulations or 
drastic orders. The companies cheer- 
fully met all the requirements incident 
to establishing a list of authorized car- 
riers when there was but two weeks for 
the Commission’s action. The conference 
with insurance companies and the spirit 
displayed by them had a distinct benefit 
in another way. The Commission real- 
ized quickly that it was dealing 
with established organizations expertly 
equipped to render the service needed 
and willing and anxious to render it in 
the manner the Commission might pre- 
scribe. The result was that the Com- 
mission readily adjusted its views as to 
forms of policies, endorsements, and all 
requirements concerning evidence of the 
standing and authority of insurance 
companies, to the methods of doing busi- 
ness in the insurance world. It thus 
avoided for its own good, and for the 
good of the insurance companies and 
those entitled to the benefits of the law, 
the making of unnecessary and burden- 
some regulations. It had authority to 
prescribe a form of policy to be used 
under the longshoremen’s act. It had 
occasion to announce this authority only 
| where procedure in some States did not 
recognize endorsements, but these diffi- 
culties were easily overcome. The Com- 
mission recognized from the start the 
|established forms of policies and _pro- 

vided for longshoremen’s act coverage 
by an endorsement acceptable to the in- 
surance companies. 


Confidence Expressed 
In Faith of Companies 





the entire good faith of the companies 
to carry out their obligations under this 
law resulted in a procedure suited to 
the methods of business in the insurance 
world and with as little trouble and ex- 
pense to insurance companies as was 
possible, considering the Commission’s 
responsibility for seeing that benefi- 





Ohio Studies Claim that body denied any jurisdiction over 
° _ the claim, she appealed to t . J 
Of Army Fliers’ Cook mission. Pp ro Se Vl Com 


Evidence in the claim shows nine peo- 
ple are employed in the restaurant. Since 
Ohio’s laws require State insurance if a 
firm has three employes, any claim 
granted by the commission must be as- 
sessed against the employer if he has 
violated the law. 

A notice, mailed to Lt. Col. Harry Gra- 
ham, commanding officer at Wright Field, 
brought the reply that the Ohio com- 
mission has no jurisdiction, since the post 
B. Burns, Dayton, against the post res-| restaurant is on governmental property. 
taurant, Wright Field, to determine if The commission has referred the claim 
it had jurisdiction over the claim and | to Miss Charlotte A. Hogan, supervisor 
also to discover who was the employer of the commission’s legal department, to 
of the woman. | determine the question of jurisdiction. 

Mrs, Burns was injured Aug. 5, 1927, If Miss Hogan decides the Ohio commis- 
while working as a pastry cook in the | sion should pass upon the claim it then 
restaurant, severing the first and second | falls upon that body to find the em- 





Loss of Two Fingers Raises 
Jurisdiction Question 








State of Ohio 

Columbus 
The Ohio industrial commission be- 
gan an investigation Oct, 11 in the work- 
men’s compensation claim of Mrs. Nora 


The post restaurant is created 


flying field was and maintained by popular subscription. 


fingers of her right hand. Because the | ployer. 
r the supervision | 








ciaries were protected, 

There has been no effort to avoid re- 
sponsibility by any carrier and, with the 
exception of forms of releases to which 
I have referred and which matter may 


Public Health 


Refunds on Fire Insurance Order to Insure 


This confidence the Commission had in | 


Are Being Paid in Kentucky 


State of Kentucky 

Frankfort 
To date $200,000 of the $750,000 that 
must be refunded to the fire insurance 
policyholders of aay by insurance 
companies has been paid over to Clell 





Coleman, State auditor and distributor | 


of the fund. 

The drafts are being paid at the rate 
of $10,000 a day. The average amount 
of each draft is $1.25 with a large num- 
ber running as low as 1 cent. Very rarely 


stated orally. 
A movement has been started to have 


has a draft exceeded $100, Mr. Coleman | 


the policyholders turn over their re- | 


funds to the Mammoth Cave National 
Park Association. ' 

This money-comes from the insurance 
companies under a court agreement 
which requires the companies to refund 
to policyholders 64 per cent of the 
12% per cent increase in premiums dur- 
ing the period from Apr. 1, 1928, to May | 
22, 1929. 


Half of Air Crashes 
Are Traced to Pilots 


Structural Defects in Air- 
planes Are Said to Cause 
Few Accidents 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
investigation of air accidents, has suc- 
ceeded to a great extent in reducing the 
number of accidents caused by structural 
weaknesses in the plane itself. This 
has been done by pointing out to the 
manufacturer of the plane what the. de- 
fects are and demanding that they be 
remedied, it was brought out. The man- 
ufacturers have been grateful for this 
service as it has provided them with 
knowledge which they have not been 
able to obtain themselves. The defects 
are remedied as soon as possible after 
notification by the Department. 

Prior to this system of investigation 
and reports, no accurate information 
could be had as to the exact cause 0 
airplane mishaps, it was made known. 
If the plane proves to be faulty, it may 
be remedied iri many cases by minor 
adjustments in construction which make 
it airworthy. 

The public has not been able to 
understand clearly how. aitplane acci- 
dents oecur, it was declared. Accidents 
in the air are not so easily analyzed by 
the private individual as are automobile 
accidents. This in many cases results 
in misconception and misunderstanding. 
In the analysis of accidents the Depart- 
ment finds that many are accidents 
which are not attributable to faults in 
the airplane, but to a great extent re- 
sult from mishandling by the pilot. 
Others, however, result from foolhardi- 
ness on the part of pilots who take un- 
necessary risks, it was stated. Airplanes 
are constantly getting more nearly 
perfect, leaving the greater part. of 
accidents attributable wholly to ¢the 
technique of the pilot. = 

The Department of Commerce ,‘in- 
vestigates all crashes, but, in many of 
the smaller ones the reports made by 
the owner or pilot of the plane are re- 
lied upon for information. Inspectors 
from the Department go out of their 
way to investigate and report on onl 
the more serious accidents, it was said. 
When the reports are received they are 
checked carefully for their accuracy. 
They are then ‘analyzed and the con- 
tributory factors are distributed by the 
accident board for the records. Every 
six months these facts are made per | 











tables showing the number and _ per- 
centage of accidents and their causes. 
It is ascertained as to whether the 
pilot having the crash has had previous 
ones. If one pilot is reported to have 
had too many crashgs, recommendations 
are made for an examination to deter- 
mine whether the pilot possesses some 
physical defect which would be a factor 
in causing accidents, according to the 
statement. , 

The first use of these reports was to 
keep a close check on structural defects 
and weaknesses, but because of the rapid 
elimination of such causes, they are being 
used more now to check on other causes 
and the number of accidents, to promote 
the safety of aviation, and to find out 
whether pilots are receiving the proper 
training. 

Fire has ceased to be an important 
cause of airgens mishaps, it was 
pointed out. uring one period there 
were only nine accidents out of 1,300 
which were caused directly by fire. 


Funds Sought to Aid 
Universities in South 








; [Continued from Page 3.1 
University of Chicago to fine the ma- 
terials and the financial support with 
— to study the history of their home- 
and. 

Historical Inaccuracy. 

We southerners protest at the inade- 
quacies and even the unfairness of 
American historical writing. But We 
; do not have any grounds for complaint 
when we will not support the collecting 
and preserving of southern historical 
source materials, to say nothing of 
financing their use. To suggest the dis- 
tance by which we lag in such matters, 
try to imagine the contrary situation of 
the North and West relying upon us 
to perform a similar service for them! 

he reasons why public support stops 
at the bread and butter line and falls 
short of the limits of university respon- 
| sibility and opportunity are not difficult 
| to find. In the first place, there has ex- 
isted, and still exists in some degree, a 
serious limitation in the form of in- 
adequate sources of revenue. The South 
which has only recently attained to any 
semblance of economic security and pop- 
ular support of public education in ‘the 
form of taxation must always be gov- 





be easily straightened out, there has 
been complete harmony and cooperation 
between the insurance companies and the 
Commission, One unacquainted with the 
methods of reputable insurance com- 
panies might be surprised at the entire 
absence of friction or disagreement. 
That the action of the companies has 
been a great help to the Commission and 
@ source of satisfaction to it need 
hardly be stated. In such a work ‘it 
would be almost impossible for the ad- 
ministrative autherity to make real 
progress without the existing cordie" re- 
lations and splendid help of the insur- 
ance companies. It is a pleasure on be- 
half of the Commission to make this ac- 
knowledgment and to express its confi- 
dence that this situation will continue. 


erned by the ability of the people to pay. 
Public Confidence Essential. 

In the second place, by its very strue- 
ture and purpose, the State university 
is, if successful, the advance guard of 
civilization. It touches, despite the 
amazingly large matriculation in higher 
educational institutions, only a small 
percentage of the population. It must, 
therefore, derive that sentiment of wide 
popular support from a confidence in 
the efficacy and integrity of the institu: 
tion itself, rather than in any absolute 
understanding of the significance #nd 
value of the work ‘eing done. 

What, then, is the answer to this 
problem? How shall we alumni of’ the 
universities of North Carolina and Geor- 


Compensation 





f| Empire State 


Employes Affects 
New York Firms 


Three Hundred Window 
Cleaning Concerns Must 
Renew Cancelled Com- 
pensation Policies 








State of New York 
New York 


Some 300 window cleaning firms in 
this city are affected by an order issued 
by Industrial Commissioner France 
Perkins, of the State Department of 
Labor, to the effect that they may not 
operate without workmen’s compensation 
insurance after Oct. 21, when the insur- 
atice for their emrloyes, formerly carried 
by the Empire State Mutual Insurance 
Company, will be cancelled. 

This action on the nart of the indus- 
trial commissioner is the result of action 
of the New York Supreme Court and 
the State Insurance Department, order- 
ing the liquidation of the Empire State 
Mutual Company, because of failure to 
regard certain provisions of the State 
insurance law. This leaves hundreds of 
men, engaged in a most hazardous trade, 
entirely unprotected, as the Empire State 
Mutual has been one of the few firms 
carrying window cleaners’ instirance. 

In addition to sending the letter to 
the employers, Miss Perkins is -assign- 
ing a special force of inspectors to call 
on all employers of window cleaners with 
the object of impressing them with the 
necessity of obtaining proper insurance 
and to see that such insurance is ob- 
tained. It is stated that if any window 
cleaning firm is without insérance after 
the time specified in the letter, the 
labor department will institute prosecu- 
tion. 

The full text of Commissioner Perkins’ 
order to window cieaning firms holding 
policies in the Empire State Mutual 
Company follows: 

“T am advised that your workmen’s 
compensation ey issued to you by the 

utual Company has been 
cancelled as of Oct. 21, 1929, by direction 
of the State insurance department. Ow- 
ing to the extremely hazardous nature of 
this employment I hereby require you to 
furnish me within 10 days a written 
statement showing the stock corporation 
or mutual association in which you are 
now insured as provided by the compen- 
sation law. 

“This will also serve to advise you that 
if you operate as an employer of labor 
for a single day without insurance cover- 
age, I shall instruct our inspectors and 
attorney general’s office to institute 
criminal proceedings without further no- 
tice. 

“For your guidance in giving informa- 
tion on present coverage I request that 
you complete in full the answers to the 
following questions: 

“In what company is insurance now 
carried? 

“What is the number of your new pol- 






y? 

“What is the date your new policy took 
effect ? 

“Undér what name is the policy writ- 
ten? 

“If compensation insurance is not car- 
tied, give reasons. 

“Has premium been paid?” 





Death Rate Increases 
In State of Colorado 





Mortality Percentage From Ac- 
cidental Causes Shows Decrease 





The Departmer* of Commerce an- 
nounced, Oct. 16, that the 1928 death rate 
for Colorado was 1,291.5 per 100,000 
population as compared with 1,218.1 in 
1927. The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Increases in rates (per 100,000 popu- 
lation) from those of the preceding year 
were from the following principal 
causes: Diseases of the heart, with a 
marked increase from 150.1 to 170.7, 
nephritis (73.5 to 80.3), diabetes mellitus 
(12.3 to 17.1), and cerebral hemorrhage 
and softening (784 to 81.5). The death 
rate from influenza was more than two 
and a half times as high (40.2 to 104.1). 
Other increases shown for pneumonia, 
all forms (99.4 to 116.4), méningococcus 
meningitis (4.5 to 12.7), whooping cough 
(5.38 to 11.1) and acute anterior polio- 
myelitis (infantile paralysis) (1.4 to 2.6). 

Increases were shown for accidental 
falls (11.5 to 13.8) and aecidental burns 
(3.2 to 5). 

Significant among the decreases in 
rates from 1927 to 1928 was that from 
tuberculosis, all forms (138.9 to 129.8). 
Other decreases were shown for diarrhea 
and enteritis, under two years (34.1 to 
24.7), measles (12.7 to 5), diphtheria 
(9.1 to 3.8), typhoid and paratyphoid 
fever (7.2 to 3.0), scarlet fever ies to 
4.4), hernia, intestinal obstruction (14.4 
to 10.6), appendicitis and typhlitis (26.3 
to 22.9), and cirrhosis of the liver (6.3 
to 4.6). 

The death rate from all accidental 
causes decreased from 86.2 to 84.1, the 
individual types of accidents showing the 
greatest decreases being mine accidents 
(7.2 to 4.9), railroad accidents (7.8 to 
5.3), and automobile accidents, exclud- 
ing collisions with railroad trains and 
street cars (21.8 to 20,3)? 

The estimated popeiation in 1928 was 
1,090,000 and in 1927 was 1,074,000. 





ee 


gia and the alumni and friends of these 
and other southern State institutions 
respond to this newest challenge. In 
North Carolina, and I think that I am 
safe in assuming that the same condi- 





| dered. 
| vironment and a civilization with which 





tion prevails generally in the South, 
we urgently need not only the money 
with which immediately to endow & 
great collection of source material on 
southern history and a achool of fine 
arts and a great school of medicine, but 
|we need an entirely new attitude on 
;the part of our alumni and friends as 
to the usefulness and significance of this 
kind of giving. 

Of what use are all the material 
riches in the world if we, as a people, 
ose our appreciation of that which 
rings to life beauty and spiritual as- 
surance? Man does not live by bread 
alone and our obligation te the gener- 
ations that are to come involves infi- 
nitely more than leaving them » com- 
munity and State and section that are 
economically self-sufficient and well or- 
It involves leaving them an en- 





they will not find themselves spiritually 
at war. 
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You get better 
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+. and more for your money, 
always: radio when yeu throw 
a switch — ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morning 
paper under your door—a good 
library at your disposal —~a 
reading lamp at your bed-head 
—your own private bath — 
all these things — whatever the 
price of your room—at no 
added cost. 

Restaurants, from lunch-coun- 
ter or cafeteria to formal, a la 
catte dining rooms, in éach 
hotel. 


Fixed rates are posted in every 
Statler room. 


The » organisation of 
there are Statlers in 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 


New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 
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Retail Prices Rise 
Despite Decline in 


Wholesale Values 


Quotations for Farm Prod- 
ucts Are Slightly Lower} 
‘Than in August; Fuels, 
Are Higher 








[Continued from Page 1.] | 
lar in September was 102.6 compared | 
with 100.in the year 1926. 

Farm products showed a slight price 
decline from the August level, due 
mainly to decreases for beef cattle, hogs, | 
sheep and lambs, and hay. Most grains, 
on the other hand, averaged higher than | 
in August, as did also eggs and flaxseed. 
Only minor changes were reported for, 





corn, cotton, potatoes, and wool. 
Among foods, increases were shown} 


for butter, cheese, lemons, oranges and | 


raw sugar, while flour, corn meal and 
fresh and cured meats were lower. 
Hides and skins continued their recent 


| 


upward movement, with leather also ad-| 


vancing slightly. Boots and shoes showed 
no change in the general price level. 

Prices of cotton textiles were mostly 
unchanged from those of August, while 
silk and rayon advanced and woolen and 
worsted goods declined slightly. Other 
textile products, inciuding burlap, manila 
hemp and jute also averaged somewhat 
lower. 

Fuel and lighting materials were some- 
what higher, due to advances in anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal. Prices of ¢oke 
and petroleum products showed a down- 
ward tendency. 

No change in the general price level 
was reported for the group of iron and 
steel products, while nonferrous metals 
as a group were somewhat cheaper. 


Among building materials advances: 


were reported for lumber and paint ma- 
terials, with brick and cement showing a 
decline. 


In the group of chemicals and drugs, 


decreases in fertilizer materials and pre- 
pared fertilizers were more than offset 


by increases in industrial chemicals and! 


pharmaceuticals, resulting in a ‘slight 
increase for the group as a whole. 

No change in the price level was re- 
ported for the group of: house-furnishing 
goods. 

In the group designated as miscellane- 
ous, cattle feed prices advanced sharply, 
bringing the general level above that of 
August. i i 

Nonagricultural Goods Higher 

Raw materials as a whole showed no 
change from the price level of the pre- 
ceding month, while semimanufactured 
articles advanced and finished products 
declined. Nonagricultural commodities 
as a whole advanced appreciably in price. 

Comparing prices in September with 
those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes in these index numbers, it is 
seen that hides and leather products were 


considerably lower, and fuel and lighting ; 


materials, foods, textile materials, farm 
products, and chemicals and drugs were 
somewhat lower. Only a minor change 
is shown for house-furnishing goods, 
while iron and _ steel_and nonferrous met- 


als in the group of metals and metal | ond fine, 41478, Milan, Italy (a); citric | 


products and lumber and paint materials 
in the group of building materials 
were appreciably higher. 

The retail food index issued by the 
Bureau shows for Sept. 15, 1929, an in- 
crease of about one-third of 1 per cent 
since Aug. 15, 1929; an increase of a 
little more than 2 per cent since Sept. 
15, 1928; and an increase of approxi- 
mately 57 per cent since Sept. 15, 1913. 
The index number (1913 = 100) was 
156.8 in September, 1928; 160.2 in Au- 
gust, 1929; and 160.8 in September, 1929, 

Increases for 13 Foods 


During the month from Aug. 15, 1929, 


to Sept. 15, 1929, 13 articles on which 


monthly prices were secured increased 
as follows: Strictly fresh eggs, 10 per 
cent; prunes, 6 per cent; butter, flour, 
sugar, and raisins, 2 per cent; pork 
chops, lard, navy beans, and bananas, 1 
per cent; and canned red salmon, cheese 
and tea, less than five-tenths of 1 per 
cent. 

Twenty articles decreased: Onions and 
cabbage, 9 per cent; canned tomatoes, 7 
per cent; potatdes and oranges, 3 per 
cent; ‘sirloin steak, round steak, and leg 
of lamb, 2 per cent; rib roast, chuck 
roast, sliced bacon, sliced ham, hens, 
evaporated milk, macaroni, rice and 
baked beans, 1 per cent; and plate beef, 
vegetable lard substitute and coffee, less 
than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

The following 9 articles showed no 
change in the month: Fresh milk, oleo- 
margarine, bread, cornmeal, rolled oats, 
cornflakes, wheat cereal, canned corn and 
canned peas. 

Prices Rise in 32 Cities 


During the month from Aug. 15,°1929, | 


to Sept. 15, 1929, there was an increase 
in the average cost of food in 32 of the 
51 cities, as follows: Omaha, 3 per cent; 
Los Angeles, New Haven, and Richmond, 
2 per cent; Cincinnati, Dallas, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Little Rock, 
Louisville, Minneapolis, Norfolk, Peoria, 
Portland (Oreg.), St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco, Scranton, and Springfield (Ill.), 1 
per cent; and Atlanta, Bridgeport, 
Charleston (S. C.), Fall River, Jackson- 
ville, New Orleans, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Salt Lake 
City, Savannah, and Seattle, less than 
five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

In 19 cities there was a decrease: Bos- 
ton and Denver, 2 per cent; Butte, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Manchester, Memphis, and 


Portland (Me.), 1 per cent; and Balti-) 


more, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Milwaukee, Mobile, Newark, 
Providence, Rochester, and Washington, 
less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
For,the year period Sept. 15, 1928, 
to Sept. 15, 1929, 49 cities showed in- 
creases: Kansas City, Little Rock, and 
Minneapolis, 5 per cent; Butte, Indian- 
apolis, and St. Louis, 4 per cent; Atlanta, 
Charleston, S. C., Detroit, Houston, Mil- 
waukee, New Haven, Peoria, St. Paul, 
and Salt Lake City, 3 per cent; Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Dallas, Fall River, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, New Orleans, 
New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Portland (Oreg.), 
Providence, San Francisco, Savannah, 
Scranton, and Springfield (Ill.), 2 per 
cent Baltimore, Bridgeport, Cleveland, 
Denver, Memphis, Mobile, Newark, Rich- 
mond, Rochester, and Seattle, 1 per cent; 
and Birmingham, Boston, Manchester, 


luwiug two cities showed decreases: 


| offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


1 


jand garage equipment, especially valve | 


| lime, 
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Foreign Trade 


| ° 
\ Increased Demand for American Goods 


Is Noted in Various Markets Abroad 





Inquiries for Purchase or to Act as Agents for Products 
Of United States Are Summarized 





Increased sales of American goods in) erlands (a and p); fruit (apples, oranges, 
foreign countries is indicated by the | pears, and grapefruit), 41522, Liverpool, 
steadily growing demand among for-'England (a or p); fruit, dried, 41526, 
Goteborg, Sweder (a); fruit, dried (ap- 
ples, prunes, raisins, apricots, pears, and 


eign mefchants for our products, ac- 
cording to the weekly list of trade op- 
portunity made public Oct. 19 by the 
Department of Commerce. 


Steam shovels and hand tools are be- 
ing inquired for as well as wardrobe | 
trunks, fuel oil, condensed milk, 
erasers, floor coverings, bathing suits, | 
electric heaters, towels and many other | 
American-made products. 

Portugal, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Denmark, Netherlands, Persia, Hun- 
gary, England, Spain, Guatemala, and , 
various other countries from which in- | 
quiries have been received are included 
in the list of foreign market openings. 

Information on the many foreign mar- 
ket openings is available to firms and in- 
dividuals upon application to any district 
or cooperative office of the Bureau of ; 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, cen+ 
trally located throughout the United | 
States. 

The numbers prefixed to the trade op- | 
portunities listed refer to confidential in- 
formation regarding the particular in-: 
quiries which is mailed to the district | 


mestic Commerce. To obtain the confi- 
dential information it is necessary only 
for American exporters to apply to the 
nearest office of the bureau, giving the| 
number or numbers of the inquiries in 
which they are interested. 

The numbers given refer to the files of 
this information. Inquiries for purchase 
of goods are designated by the notation 
(p), and proposals to act as agents for | 
sale of goods asroad by the notation (a). 

The list follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 
Agricultural machinery, especially | 
harvesting and seed drilling machines, 
41540, Hamburg, Germany (p); binders | 
and planters for wheat and other grain, 
and gasoline motors of from 2 to 6! 
horsepower, 41472, Madrid, Spain (a); 
incubators hot air supply equipment, 
41512, The Hague, Netherlands (p); 
sprays, insecticide, 41471, Johannesburg, 
South Africa (a). 
Automotive Products: 

Automobile accessories, 41536, Aarhus, 
Denmark (p); automobile replacement 
parts, 41537, Invercargill, New Zealand 
(a and p); automobile spare parts, 41497, 
Bogota, Colombia (a); automobile wheel 
rims, rim parts, and spare tire carriers, 
41474, San Juan, P. R. (a); automobile 


grinders, 41498, Wellington, New Zea- | 
land (a); instruments for testing oil in} 
automobile crank case, 41473, Winnipeg, 
Canada. (a); springs for all makes of 
automobiles and trucks, 41474, San Juan, | 
P: BR. tf). 
Chemicals: : 
Caustic soda, soda ash and other in- 
dustrial chemicals, 41477, The Hague, 
Netherlands (a); caustic soda, and chem- 
ical specialties, 41476, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a and p); chemicals, industrial 


acid, crystallized, pure, and citrate of | 
41517, Marseilles, France (p); | 
copper phosphide, citric acid, lithium 
chloride, calcium, copper, barium, bro- 
mine, sulphur, magnesium, antimony, 
sodium, potassium, cobalt, mercury, 
nickel, phosphorus, tin, thorium, uranium 
salts, liquid chlorine, alcohols, solvents, 
glycerine, casein, dextrine, gelatine and 
glue, 41499, Boulogne, France (a); fer- 
tilizers (ammonium sulphate, copper 
sulphate, cyanamide, and nitrates), 41519, | 
Paris, France (a); guano, 41518, Paris, | 
France (a); insecticides, 41519; Paris, ' 
France (a); insecticides, agricultural, | 
41518, Paris, France (a); insecticides 
(sprays), spirit black, and naphthalene | 
(flake), 41471, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (a); Oil, linseed, raw and boiled, 
and turpentine, 41515, Bradford, England 
(p); oils, essential, 41499, Boulogne, 
France, (a); phenylmethyl pyroxolene, 
and sulphonic phenylmethyl pyroxolene, 
41531, Mulhouse, France (a); trisodium 
phosphate, 41475, Glasgow, Scotland (p). 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: | 

Medicinals, 41478, Milan, Italy (s a); | 
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Soft and Anthracite Coal Production 


Industry Sustains 
In September Exceeded August Figures 


Employment Level 


During September Increase in Bituminous Mined Was 12.7. and in Hard | 
| ° Product 28.1., Department of Commerce Reports 


Supervisors Named 
To Direct Census 
In Fifteen States — 


New Appointees Will Man- 
age Governmental Com- 
pilation of Statistics in 17 














Losses Offset by Gains ” The total production of both soft and lignite and coal coked at the mines, is | 
Course of Months in Va- anthracite coal in September showed an| estimated at 11,584,000 net tons. Com-| 
rious Occupations, Says | increase over August, according ‘to al pared with the output in the preceding | 

statement released Oct. 19 by the Bureau 





week, this shows an increase of 474,000 
; tons, or 4.3 per cent. Production during 


Labor Departmen 
neaches, and apricot kernels), 41484, The . . 





of Mines, Department of Commerce. For 
soft coal, the average daily rate of out- 


| the week in 1928 corresponding with that 
|of Oct. 12 amounted to 11,274,000 tons. 


Districts ns 





nels, 41521, 


Hague, Netherlands (a and p); fruit, 
dried, best quality, 41534, Hamburg, Ger- | 
many (a); fruit, dried, and apricot ker- 


fruit, fresh and dried, 41486, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); 41523, Semarang, Java (p); 


lard, 41532, Messina, Italy (a); milk,|steel centers of the covatry. Further | coal for the week ended Oct. 12 showed | tons, or 1.2 per cent. Production during| Osro Cobb, Little Rock, Ark. Conway 
condensed and skimmed, sweetened, | employment gains were reported in the|an increase of 4.3 per cent over the pre-/| the week in 1928 corresponding with that | Faulkner, Perry, Pulaski counties, with 
41524, Medan, Sumatra (a or p); oat-| airplane industry. | vious week, and the anthracite output for | of Oct, 12 amounted to 2,003,000 tons, | headquarters at Little Rock. 

meal, pinhead, and groats, 41435, Liver-|| Plants manufacturing electrical ap-| the same period showed a decrease of 1.2) | J. Warren Stevens, Texarkana, Ark. 


pool, England (p); oils, vegetable, high 
quality, 41525, Glasgow, Scotland (a); 
syrup, 41526, Goteborg, 
spices, 41486, Berlin, Germany (a); sugar 
and tea, 41520, Shiraz, Persia (a and p). 
Iron, Steel, Hardware: 





















[Continued from Page 1.] | put in» September was 1,832,000 tons,| The total production of Pennsylvania! Appointment of 17 additional super- 
remained at a level comparatively satis- | 12.7 per cent higher than in August, and| anthracite during the week ended Oct. Visors for the decennials census of 1940 
| factory for this period of the year, with| for hard coal the rate was 283,000 tons,| 12 is estimated at 1,956,000 net tons.| Were announced Oct. 15 by the Bureau 
| the outlook for the Fall months regarded | which is a 28.1 per cent increase over’ Compared with the output in the preced- | of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
as favorable in most of the iron and’ August, it is stated. The output of soft | ing week, this shows a decrease of 23,000 | The list follows in full text: 


Hamburg, Germany (a); 





aratus, radios, and radio accessories | Per cent, according to the statement ‘ | Hempstead, Howard, Lafayette, Little River, 
| worked on high-production schedules and | which follows in full text: Claim for Lower Tax jer got rte counties, with head- 
Sweden (a);| engaged additional help. Large forces , ‘ffi.Re!v,fl g-arlE.mbo,xzfififfvbgxzfizfiff fi | BODE ee et nee f 
lof skilled and unskilled laborers were | The total production of soft coal for On Felt Rugs Allowed | Forest L. Hieatt, San Diego, Calif. Impe- 
York, 








| steadily employed in the shipyards along | the country as a whole during the month | rial and San Diego counties, with head- 


|the Atlantic coast line. | of September ‘s estimated at 44,515,000! New Oa. HT tae | oO San Diego. 


| tools, 41491, Bologna, Italy (a); hard- 


| Lourenco, Marques, P. E. A. (a or p).| 
| Leather: 


|}leum products, 41511, Llanelly, Wales 


Abrasive paper, 41542, Milan, Italy 
(a); containers, tin, for insecticides, | 
41471, Johannesburg, S. A. (a); hard- 
ware, builders’, scythes, and other hand 


Automobile Industry Slack 
There was a seasonal curtailment of 
operations in the automobile industry 


apparent in several cities. This is con- 
sidered a temporary situation and an 
early return to normal schedules is ex- 
pected in the automobile factories and 
|in the plants manufacturing automobile 
| accessories. 


ware, shelf, 41451, Villalba, P. R. (s a); 
iron, pig rolled and cast steel and iron, 
boiler plates, sheets, structural shapes, 
horseshoe iron, and iron for horseshoe 
nails, 41493, Riga, Latvia (a and p); 
locks, pad, 41490, Oslo, Norway (a);| While there was a fair volume of 


oil burining equipment, 41541, Milan, | }.-;,; ri 
Italy (a or p); pipe, iron, galvanized | Pvilding ena: Se a oe 


and black, 41507, Constantinople (a); | 
plumbing supplies, 41482, Lourenco | 
Marques, P. E. A. (a or p); steel frames | 
for bathhouses, 41496, Madrid, Spain 
(p); steels, tool, automobile body sheets, 
and special alloys of steel, such as cop- 
per bearings, 41492, The Hague, Nether- 
lands (a); tools, hand, mechanics’, 41482, 


than the demand in many 


large number of skilled and unskilled 
| workers; however, a decrease in the vol- 
ume of this class of work is expected in 
October. 





Alligator bellies and hornbacks, glazed 
kid, calf, bookbinder leather, reptiles, 
ee tg —s leathers, | coats 41509, Medellin, Colombia, (a); 
and upholstery leather for automobiles ci 9 “ s, P. E. 
and furniture, 41495, Budapest, Hun- Geryie, 41688, laereero Tae 
gary (a and p); leather, all kinds, 41494, | 
Havana, Cuba (a). 

Lumber and Products: 

Frames for bathhouses, 41496, Mad- 
rid, Spain (p). 

Machinery: 

Boilers, gauges, and other accessories, 
41457, Vienna, Austria (a); fruit and 
vegetable canning machinery equipment. |] gy 
41501, London, England (a and p); gel- 
atine duplicating rolls manufacturing | 
machinery, 41505, Liverpool, England | 
(p); machine tools, 41457, Vienna, Aus- | 
tria (a); machine tools, specialized, | 
41458, Vienna, Austria (a); match mak- 
ing and woodworking machinery, all 
kinds, 41528, Milan, Italy (a); pneu- 
matic machinery for construction work, 
41502, Madrid, Spain (a); road-construc- 
tion machinery, and small snow-cleaning 
machines, 41458, Vienna, Austria (a); | 
road-making machinery, 41500, Riga, | 
Latvia (a); shovels, steam, for construc- 
tion work, 41502, Madrid, Spain (a); 
spraying equipment, paint, small, 41527, 
Milan, Italy (a); spraying machines, 
varnish, 41503, Milan, Italy (s_ a); 
textile machinery, for wool and worsted 
industry, best quality, 41529, Bradford, 
England (a); wire, barbed, manufactur- 
ing machinery, 41543, Tampico, Mexico 
(p); wire-weaving looms, 41504, Wies- . 
baden-Biebrich, Germany (p). 

Minerals: 

Asphalt in sheet barrels, 41458, Vi- 
enna, Austria (a); asphaltic emulsion, 
41487, Las Palmas, Canary Islands (a); 
copper sheets, locomotive tubes,’ plates | 
wire, and cable, 41493, Riga, Latvia 
(a and p); lead, with arsenic sulphides | 
composition, 41488, Tallinn, Estonia (a). | 
Paper and Paper Goods: 

Bond paper, sulphite, cheap, 41459, 
Christchurch, N. Z. (p); bottles, milk, 
paper, 41462, Cairo, Egypt (a); Litho- 
print machinery, with table, 41460, Que- | 
bec, Canada (p); printing paper andj; 
paper stock, 41461, Havana, Cuba (a). | 
Petroleum and Products: 

Gasoline, kerosene and other petro- 


|beach cloth and light wool weights, 


jamas, medium priced, 41508, Bogota, Co- 
lombia, (a); wool goods, 41450, Milan, 
Italy, (a); yarn, cotton, mercerized, 
41449, Copenhagen, Denmark, (a); yarn, 
silk, 41448, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, (a). 





(a or p); oil, fuel, 41510, Lisbon, Port. 
(p); petroleum, petrolatum, and petro- | 
latum jelly, 41489, Oporto, Port. (a). | 
Rubber Goods: 





medicines, prepared, 41479, Frankfort, | 
Germany (a); medicines, prepared, drugs, | 


perfumery and toilet preparations, 41544, ! 


| Milan, Italy (s a); pharmaceutical spe- | 


cialties, 41545, Milan, Italy (a); pharma- | 
ceuticals, 41482, Lourenco Marques, P. ; 
E. A. (a or p); 41518, Paris, France (a); | 
toilet preparations, 41476, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a and p). | 
Electrical Appliances: | 
Batteries, dry, 41480, Tientsin, China 
(a);. heaters and _ radiators, electric, | 
41541, Milan, Italy (a or p); household 
electrical appliances, 41432, radio sets | 
and accessories, 41482, Lourenco Mar- | 
ques, P. E. A. (a or p); refrigerators, 
household, electric, 41481, Medellin, Co- 
lombia (a). 
Foodstuffs: 

Canned fish, salmon, sardines, meats, 
and vegetables, 41509, Medellin, Colom-' 
bia (a); canned fruit, 41484, The, Hague, 


| Netherlands (a and p), 41526, Goteborg, 


Sweden (a); canned fruit, best quality, 
41534, Hamburg, Germany (a); canned 
fruit, fish, meat, etc., 414838, Rouen, 
France (a); canned salmon, 41532, Mes- 
sina, Italy (a); cattle feed, 41526, Gote- 
borg, Sweden (a); coffee, tea and 
cocoa, 41486, Berlin, Germany (a); con- 





Portland (Me.), and Washington, less|50 per cen: in Jacksonville; 47 per cent 
than five-tenths of 1 per cent. The fol-|in Portland (Oreg.); 42 per cent in Den- 


Jacksonville, 1 per cent; and Chicago,1 


less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
Gains Since 1913 Listed 


As compared with the average cost| St. 


fectionery (candies), all types, 41533, 
Madrid, Spain (p); confectionery (hard 
candies), in jars and bulk, low and me- 
dium priced, 41535, Tientsin, China (a); 
flour and wheat, 41506, Cairo, Egypt (a); 
fruit (apples), 41484, The Hague, Neth- 





69 per cent in Detroit; 66 per cent in 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Cincinnati, and Rich- 
mond; 65 per cent in New Haven, and St. 
Louis; 64 per cent in Atlanta, Milwau- 
kee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and Providence; 62 per cent in Birming- 
ham, Boston, and Charleston (S. C.), 61 
per cent in Indianapolis, and Minneapo- 
lis; 60 per cent in Cleveland, Dallas, Fall 
River, and New Orleans; 59 per cent in 
Kansas City, Louisville, and Manchester; 
57 per cent in San Francisco; 56 per 
cent in Little Rock; 55 per cent in New- 
ark; 53 pes cent in Memphis, Omaha, 
and Seattle; 51 per cent in Los Angeles; 


ver; and 39 per cent in Salt Lake City. 
Prices were not obtained in Bridgeport, 
Butte, Columbus, Houston, Mobile, Nor- 


| folk, Peoria, Portland (Me.), Rochester, 


Paul, Savannah, and Springfield 


in the year 1913, food on Sept. 15, 1929,| (Ill.), in 1913, hence no comparison for 


was 71 pe. cent higher in Washington; 
70 per cent in Chicago and Scranton; 





the 16-year period can be given for these 
cities, 


| cosmetics, and toilet preparations, 41470, | Z. (a and p); rubber, hard, and similar | 


| Johannesburg, South Africa (a and p); | 


| Specialties: 


Erasers, rubber, 41465, Auckland, N. 


rubber materials, 41516, Hennef, Ger- 
many (p). 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: | 
Footwear, medium-priced women’s and 
children’s, 41463, Guatemala City (a and 
p); trunks, wardrobe, 41530, Milan, Italy 
(p); walking shoes, 41464, Vienna, Aus- 
tria (a). 


Furniture, metal, household and office, | 
low and medium priced, 41480, Tientsin, 
China (a); furniture, office, steel, espe- 
cially vertical filing cabinets, 41539, Mi- 
lan, Italy (p); furniture and beds for 
hospitals, 41482, Lourenco Marques, P. 
E, A. (a or p); house furnishings, 41469, 
Auckland, N. Z, (a and p); jewelry, imi- | 
tation, all kinds, first quality, 41467, Tal- | 
linn, Estonia (a); medical apparatus, 
41482, Lourenco Marques, P. E. A. (a or 
Pp); office equipment, especially adding 
machines, 41538, Milan, Italy (p); office 
supplies, 41465, Auckland, N. Z. (a and 
p); phonograph records, parts, and ac- 
cessories, 41466, Wellington, N. Z. (a): 
vending machines, coin operated, all 
kinds, 41546, Dresden, Germany (a); 
wood carvings, fiber, 41468, Christchurch, 
N. Z. (p). 

Textiles: Bathing suits, latest style, 
41514, Westeriand, Germany, (p); can- 
vas coverings for beach houses, 41496, 
Madrid, Spain, (p); clothing, ready- 
made, men’s and women’s, 41451, Vil- 
lalba, P. R., (s a); cotton canvas and 
duck, good quality, 41452, Glasgow, Scot- 





ply of building trades men was greater | 
localities. | 
Municipal improvements and State high- | 
way construction continued to employ a! 


One of the main features of the month | 


goods, 41494, Havana, Cuba, (a) ; suits, | 


ready-made, and men’s lightweight top| 


A., (a or p); underwear, 2-piece, light and | 
medium weight, and plain and fancy pa- | 


‘net tons as against 43,889,000 tons in 
| August. The average daily rate of out- 
‘put in September was 1,832,000 tons. 


and a surplus of this class of labor was| Compared with the average daily rate | 


|for August, this shows an increase of 
12.7 per cent. 
The production of anthracite in the 
| State of Pennsylvania during the month 
of September amounted to 6,792,000 net 
| tons, an increase of 838,000 tons, or 14.1 
|per cent, over the output in August. 
| The average daily rate of production in 
September was 283,000 tons, an increase 
of 62,000 tons, or 28.1 per cent, over the 
daily rate for August. 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 12, including 





| was the demand for many thousands of 


agricultural sections. 

There is a strong demand for cotton 
| pickers in the Salt River Valley of Ari- 
zona and the cotton areas of California. 
| Harvesting of fruit, grain and vege- 
table crops as well as Fall plowing and 
seeding were under way in many States, 
affording employment to a large number 
/of workers. 

Harvesting of the sugar-beet crop was 
started the latter part of September and 
‘the beet-sugar factories should all be 
in operation by the middle of October. 














laborers for seasonal employment in the | 


| States Customs Court has just granted 


a claim of Marshall Field & Co., of Chi- 
cago, that felt rugs, taxed by the col- 
lector at the rate of 75 per cent ad va- | 
lorem, under paragraph 1430, should 
| have been assessed at only 30 per cent 
,;under paragraph 1117. Judge Tilson 
| writes the opinion. (Protest 204753-G- 
74488.) 





| Wool Output in Argentina 
Is Smaller Than Last Year | 





The 1929 Argentine wool clip is esti- 
mated at 330,000,000 pounds, which is | 
4 per cert less than the 1928 estimated 
production, according to a cable from 
{the International Institute of Agricul- 
| ture just made public by the Department | 
jof Agriculture. | 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The quality of the current clip, sheared 
mostly during the last part of the year | 
and exported during the season October, 
1929, to September, 1930, is reported as 
good. Average production for the five 
years 1924-1928 was approximately 334,- | 
000,000 pounds, against-a prewar aver- | 
age for the years 1909-1913 of about 332,- | 
000,000 pounds. 








How ARMOURandCOMPANY’SNewMethods 


Benefit the Public 


frequently that only large business organizations, with en- 


a invention produces such important improvements so 
lightened leadership, can pass on their full benefits to the con- 


suming public. 


New devices, designed not only to speed the work, but also to 
save manpower and to perform better the operations of preparing 
meat and meat products, are used by the new Armour and Company 


wherever possible. 


For example, electrically-driven saws are used in the Armour pack- 


e 


kkk 


ing plants, to replace the old-fashioned cleavers. 


Besides lightening the labor, these power-operated saws make pos- 
sible a degree of accurate workmanship never before attainable by 


even the most skillful workers. 


Thus, the delicate marrow in meat bones—which would quickly de- 
teriorate if exposed to the air—can now be protected by leaving a 
No workman could possibly perform this 


thin wall of hard cartilage. 


| Cheyenne, 
; Carson and Lincoln counties, 


| Blaine, 
| Lincoln, Minidoka and Twin Falls counties, 


| Crawford, Dallas, 


| lope, 


| Adams, 


Frank A. Perkins, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Douglas, Elbert, El Paso, Kit 
with head- 
quarters at Colorado Springs. 

Oliver P. Duvall, Twin Falls, Idaho. 
i Camas, Cassia, Gooding, Jerome, 


with headquarters at Twin Falls. 

Herbert C. Bigham, Peoria, Ill. Bureau, 
Marshall, Peoria, Putnam, Stark counties, 
with headquarters at Peoria. 

Clarence Sedgwick, South Bend, Ind. 
Elkhart, Fulton, Kosciusko, Laporte, Mar- 
shall, St. Joseph and Starke counties, with 
headquarters at South Bend. P 

Marshall FE. Carter, Mountain Grove, Mo. 
Dent, Laclede, Maries, 
Phelps, Pulaski, Shannon, Texas, Webster 
and Wright counties, with headquarters at 


| Mountain Grove. 


Claude P. Hancock, O’Neill, Nebr. Ante- 
Boyd, Brown, Cedar, Cherry, Holt, 
Keyapaha, Knox, Pierce, Rock counties, 
with headquarters at Mountain Grove. 
Hobart Brantley, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Edgecombe, Franklin, Granville, Halifax, 
Nash, Vance, Warren and Wilson counties, 
with headquarters at Rocky Mount. 
Milton K. Higgins, Mandan, N. Dak. 
Billings, Bowman, Dunn, Golden 
Valley, Grant, Hettinger, Mercer, Morton, 
Oliver, Sioux, Slope and Stark counties, 
with headquarters at Mandan. 
Karl Timmermeister, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 
Allen, Auglaize, Darke, Mercer, Miami, 





[Continued on Page 14, Column 4.] 
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precise operation with a cleaver. The consumer’s interest is advanced f 
because the neat operation resulting from mechanical saws maintains 
the freshness of Armour reat. 






Similarly, the use of moving tables and conveyors reduces loss by 
shortening the time required to prepare the meats for the cooling and 


curing rooms. 


Mechanical equipment eliminates many operations formerly per- 
formed by hand, thereby lowering the cost, and performs the work 
faster and more accurately than was possible in the past. 






























































land, (a); co 


By applying every available mechanical invention, the new Armour 





tton piece goods, 41450, Mi- 





| lan, Italy (a); cotton piece goods, 41451, 
| Villalba, P. R., (s a); cotton piece 
| goods, white, 41464, Vienna, Austria, 
(a); floor, coverings, draperies, etc., 
41469, Auckland, N. Z., (a and p); hab- 
erdashery (garters, and rayon and silk 
neckties), 41508, Bogota, Colombia, (a); 
haberdashery (rayon and silk neckties), 
| 41509, Medellin, Colombia, (a); hair, 
{mane or tail, crisp, cattle and horse, 
41456, Dresden, Germany,, (a); hats, felt, 
men’s and women’s, 41509, Medellin, Co- 
lombia, (a); hosiery, men’s, 41447, Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands, (p); hosiery, 
rayon, and cotton mixtures, 41494, Ha- 
vana, Cuba, (a); napkins, sanitary, 
| women’s, 41513, Montreal, Canada, (a 
and p); quilts and comforts, embroidered, 
fancy, 41453, Guatemala City, (p); rain- 
coats, gabardine, men’s and women’s, 
41509, Medellin, Colombia, (a); shirts, 
men’s, 41454, Bogota, Colombia, (a); 
shirts, with and without collar attached, 
cheap and medium priced, men’s, 41453, 
|}Guatemala City, (a)j silk and rayon 








and Company produces meats and meat products of a degree of qual- 
ity never before attainable and at a cost lower than was possible in the 


days of hand labor. 
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ARMOUR and COMPANY 





F. EDSON WHITE, President 





































































































































































‘Property Continues 


‘Heir Is Found to Be Noncom- 
; petent Member of 
Tribe 





+ 
. 


TL 
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‘allotment inherited by a noncompetent 
Osage of half or more Indian blood from 
*a noncompetent allottee of like degree of 
HIndian blood may not be taxed by a 
‘State, the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
ithe Eighth Circuit has held in over- 
“ruling the demurrer of the State officials | 
‘to. the bill filed 2 the Government to} 
‘recover taxes paid, 

ee The court dtaced that the. Osage 
‘allotment act of.June 28, 1906, has not) 
‘been superseded, with respect to the re- 
‘moval of the nontaxable status of the | 
homestead allotments, by the acts of 
Apr, 18, 1912, and Mar. 3, 1921. 

: The congressional debate was referred 
\'to by the court to determine what the 
“legislative intent had been with refer- 
‘ence to the removal of the nontaxable 
‘status of these lands. 
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UNITED STATES 

: v. | 

‘, C. MULLENDORE JR., AND BOARD OF | 

COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, ETC. ET AL. 

‘Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 

$34 Nos. 8417 ahd &439. 

* Appeals from the District Court for the 

£° Northern District of Oklahoma. 

Louis M. Stivers, Assistant United | 
States Attorney (JoHN M. GOLDEs- | 

BERRY, United States Attorney, with 

him on the brief), for the appellant in 

No. 8417; J. H. Maxey and C, KENNY 

TEMPLETON (T. J. LeaHy and C. S.| 

MacDoNALD with them on the brief), | 

for the appellees in No. 8417. JOHN 

M. GOLDESBERRY, United States Attor- 

ney, and Louis M. STIveERS, Assistant 

United States Attorney, filed a brief 

for the appellant in No. 8439; C. 

KENNY TEMPLETON filed a brief for 

the appellee in No. 8439. 

“Before LEWIS and VAN VALKENBURGH, 
Cireuit Judges, and SyMeEs, District 
Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 30, 1929 
Lewis, Circuit Judge, delivered the) 
vpinion of the court. ca 
The question for decision in this suit} 
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is, whether Osage homestead allotments! more, it is necessary to the implication } 


inherited by noncompetent Osages of 
half or more Indian blood from a non- 
competent allotiee of like degree of In- 
dian blood are taxable. The suit was! 
brought by appellants in behalf of the 
heirs. The bill alleges that Fannie} 
Wheeler was an Osage Indian of half or | 
more Indian blood, that she was enrolled | 
as such opposite roll No. 732; that under | 
the act of June 28, 1906, certain lands, | 
describing them, in Osage County, Okla., 
were allotted to her as a homestead; thai 
on Jan. 27, 1917, she died intestate, with- | 
out having received a certificate of com- 
petency, and left surviving her as her 
sole and only heirs at law her husband | 
Ben Wheeler and her two children Mary 
and Francis Wheeler, all of whom are 
restricted Osage Indians of one-half or 
more Indian blood and to none of whom | 
has there ever been issued a certificate | 
of competency, that they are the owners | 
in fee simple of said homestead lands, | 
subject only to the supervision of plain- 
tiffs; that said lands were and are in- 
alienable and nontaxable, but neverthe- 
less the sheriff of said Osage County 
sold said lands in August, 1927, to de- 
fendant Mullendore in satisfaction of a 


claimed lien for taxes assessed thereo: | 


for the years 1919 to 1925, both inclusive, 
and that the sheriff’s deed executed pur- 
suant to said sale to Mullendore is now 
of record in the office of the county clerk 
of Osage County. A copy of the deed is 
exhibited with the bill. It is prayed that 
the deed be adjudged null and void and 
the title to the lands quieted in said heirs. 


-- ¥n Previous Status} 


|7 of the act of Apr. 18, and especially 


* Federal Court Decisions 





cute deeds to the members for their al- 
lotments, but that no deed shall be vali 
ithout the approval of the Secretary. 
Counsel for appellees concede the 
homestead is not taxable under the act 
of June 28, 1906, and that to sustain the 
rulings of the district court there must 
have been subsequent legislation by Con- 
gress removing the exemption. In their 
brief they say: 

“Tf it were not for the acts of Apr. 18, 


St. Louis, Mo.—An Osage homestead| 1912, and Mar. 3, 1921, there would be 


no question but what the lands involved 
would not be subject to taxation, but it 
is necessary to ascertain the effect of 


these two acts, for upon their construc- | 


tion the question involved in this case 
must be determined.” 

The concession of counsel is in accord 
with the interpretation given by the Fed- 
eral courts of the Eighth Circuit to the 
restrictions in the act of June 28, 1906. 
Aaron v. U. §., 204 Fed. 943; U. S. v. 
Board of Commissioners, 193 Fed. 485, 
s. c. 216 Fed, 883, The act of Apr. 18, 
1912 (37 Stat. 86), contains 11 sections. 
Its title shows that it is supplementary 
to and amendatory of the act of June 28, 
1906, but the body of the act discloses 
that only one of its sections (10) is an 
express amendment to the act of June 
28, that is paragraph 4 of section 4 of the 
earlier act, and with that we are not con- 
cerned. Section 9 of the act of Apr. 18, 


“|more out of precaution than of necessity, 


again defines the word “competent” as 
meaning a person to whom a certificate 
has been issued authorizing alienation of 
all the lands comprising his allotment, 
except his homestead. Section 11 repeals 
all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with 
the act of Apr. 18. All other sections of 
the act of Apr. 18, 1912, are supplement- 
ary to the act of June 28, and the two 


|acts must be read together, retaining all 


of each in full yigor unless there be parts 
cf the earlier act in irreconcilable con- 
flict with the later, when the earlier must 
to that extent give way to the later. 
There is not to be found in the act of 
Apr. 18 an express repeal of the exemp- 
tion of the homestead from alienation 


}and taxation, or any reference to para- 


graph 4 of section 2 of the act of June 
28; so; if there be a repeal of that para- 
graph it is by implication only and re- 
peals by implication are not favored. 


Reconcilable Acts 
Should Be Sustained 


“If both acts can, by any reasonable 
construction, be construed together, both 
will be sustained. Two statutes are not 
repugnant to each other unless they 
relate to the same subject. Further- 


of a repeal that the objects of the two 
statutes be the same. If they are not 
both statutes will stand, although they 
may refer to the same subject.” 36 Cyc. 


McCool v. Smith, 1 Black 459; United 
States v. Healey, 160 U. S. 136; Cope v. | 
Cope, 137 U. S. 682; Frost v. Wenie, 157 
U. S. 46; Washington v. Miller, 235 U. | 
S. 422. 

The appellees rely upon Secs. 1, 6 and | 


| pp. 1076-7. 


the last proviso to Sec. 7. Before set- 
ting them out in full we give a resume | 
of the other sections. Sec) 2 permits 
the exchange of surplus allotments when 
so authorized by the Secretary of the | 
Interior. Sec. 3 submits the estates of 
deceased allottees, orphan minors, insane 
and other incompetent allottees of the | 
tribe, to the jurisdiction of the county | 
courts of Oklahoma and authorizes a 
designated United States agent to in- 
| spect transactions therein in such courts 
and to call to the attention of the court | 


for mvestigation any claimed dereliction | 





of duty on the part of administrators or | 
guardians of such estates or persons, 
and it provides 

“That no land shall be sold or alienated 
under the provisions of this section with- 
out the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior.” 


| 


minerals as fixed by the act of June 28, 
1906, are to be in no mannet changed 
by the act of Apr. 18. 





The board of county commissioners were 
permitted to intervene as a defendant. 


Demurrer Sustained 
By Lower Court 


The court below sustained a demurrer 
to the bill on the ground the facts stated 
did not entitle plaintiffs’ to relief. Then 
this appeal was taken. 

‘In the division of the Osage ‘Indian 
Resérvation in Oklahoma each mem- 
ber of the tribe, as shown by the roll 
ef membership, made three selections | 
of ‘J60 acres each, one. of which was 
designated as a homestead. Osage al- 
lotment act June 28, 1906, 34 Stat. 539. 
By paragraph 4 of section 2 the home- 
stead allotments were made “inalienable 
and nontaxable until otherwise provided 
by act of Congress. The other two 
selections of each member, together with 
his share of the remaining lands al- 
lotted to the member, shall be known 
as surplus land, and shall be inalienable 
for 25 years, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided;” but by paragraph 7 of said sec- 
tion 2 the surplus lands were to become 
taxable after the expiration of three 
years from the date of the approval of 
the act. That paragraph also provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior 
may, in his discretion, issue to an allot- 
tee a certificate of competency which 
authorizes the allottee to sell and con- 
vey any of the lands allotted to him 
under the act, except his homestead, 
which in that case remains inalienable 
for 25 years or during the life of the 
homestead allottee. Section 6 provides 
that the allotted lands of any deceased 
member of the tribe shall descend to 
the legal heirs of the allottee, and sec- 
tion 7: Sys 

“That the lands herein provided for 
are set aside for the sole use and bene- 
fit of the individual members of the 
tribe entitled thereto, orto their heirs 
as herein provided; and said members, 
or their heirs shall have the right to 
use and to lease said lands for farm- 
ing, grazing or any other. purpose not 
otherwise specifically provided for herein, 
and said members shall have full controi 
of the same, including the proceeds 
thereof.” 


Leases Are Subject 
_To Federal Approval 


That section also provides that all 
leases of said lands for the benefit of 
the members or their heirs shall be 


of the Interior. The act also authorizes 
the principal chief of the tribe to exe- 


the Secretary of the Interior, in his 
discretion, to pay to Osage allottees all 
or part of the funds in the Treasury to 
their individual credit. Sec. 8 provides 
that adult members of the Osage tribe 
who are not mentally incompetent may 
dispose of their property, including that 
from which restrictions as to alienation 
have not been removed, by will, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the State of 
Oklahoma, but that no such will shall 
be valid until it has been approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior. Through- 
out these sections there is no intimation 
of an intention to slacken the restric- 
tions of the prior act as to either aliena- 
tion or taxation of homesteads. 


Payment of Taxes 
Provided by Law 


The sections relied on read thus: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
that until the inherited lands of the de- 
ceased members of the Osage tribe of In- 
dians shall be partitioned or sold the Sec- 
retary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to pay the taxes on said land 
out of any money due and payable to the 
heirs from the segregated decedent’s funds 
in the Treasury of the United States. 

Obviously, there is nothing in this sec- 
tion that removes the restriction of the 
act of June 28, 1906, exempting home- 
steads from alienation and taxation, or 
either. 

Sec. 6. That from and after the approval 
of this act the lands of deceased Osage al- 
lottees, unless the heirs agree to partition 
the same, may be partitioned, or sold upon 
proper order of any court of competent 
jurisdiction in accordance with the laws of 
the State of Oklahoma; Provided, that no 
partition or sale of the restricted lands of 
a deceased Osage allottee shall be walid 
until approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Where some of the heirs are 
minors, the said court shall appoint a guar- 
dian ad litem for said minors in the matter 
of said partition, and partition of said land 
shall be valid when approved by the court 
and the Secretary of the Interior. When 
the heirs of such deceased allottees have 
certificates of competency or are not mem- 
bers of the tribe, the restrictions on aliena-. 
tion are hereby removed, If some of the 
heirs are competent and others have not 
certificates of competency, the proceeds of 
such part of the sale as the competent heirs 
shall.be entitled to shall be paid to them 
without the imtervention of an adminis- 
trator. The shares due minor heirs, inelud- 
ing such minor Indian heirs as may not be 
tribal members and those Indian heirs not 


{clear that which has gone before. 
|v. United States, 15 Pet. 423; Selma R. & 
D. R. Co. v. United States, 139 U. S. 
| White v. United States, 191 U. S. 545; 
| Quackenbush v. United States, 177 U- S. 
;20; American Express Co, v. 
| States, 212 U. S. 522; United States v. 

Sec. 4 declares that the rights of the | 
Osage Tribe in oii, gas, coal and other | 


| 


Sec. 5 authorizes | 2¢cepted function, it is an appropriate 
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Is Held to Be Exempt from State Tax 


> 





Statutes Declared 
Not to Permit Levy 


Act of 1906 Has Not Been 
Superseded, Appellate 
Court Rules 


the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior paid to the duly appointed guardian. 
The same disposition as herein provided for 
with reference to the proceeds of inherited 
lands sold shall be made of the money in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of deceased Osage allottees. 


Protective Authority 
Was Not Relaxed 


This is a provision for partition of 
lands of deceased allottees by the usual 
court procedure, but it is to be noted 
there is no relaxation of governmental 
protective authority over the shares of 
those heirs who do not have certificates 
of competency; and in Kenny v. Miles, 
250 U. S, 58, 61, 63, it was said; 

“The term ‘restricted lands’ in Sec. 
6 of the act of 1912 means lands the 
alienation of which is. subject to  re- 
strictions imposed. by Congress to pro- 
tect the Indians from their own incom- 
petency. This i:: shown by a later sen- 
tence in the same section and by va- 
rious provisions in the act of 1906 * * *. 
The act of 1912, in its sixth section, | 
treats the restraints applicable to living | 
allottees as also applicable to such of 
the heirs of deceased allottees as are 
members of the tribe, and expressly pro- | 
vides that ‘when the heirs of such | 
ceased allottees have certificates of com- | 
petency * * * the restrictions of aliena-| 
tion are hereby removed.’” | 

Sec, 7, That the lands allotted to mem-| 
bers of the Osage tribe shall not in any| 
manner whatsoever be encumbered, taken, 

| 








| 
| 
i 


or sold to secure or satisfy any debt or 
obligation contracted or incurred prior to 
the issuance of a certificate of competency, 
or removal of restrictions on alienation; 
nor shall the lands or funds of Osage tribal 
members be subjected to any claim against 
the same arising prior to grant of a cer- 
tificate of competency. That no lands or 
moneys inherited from Osage allottees shall 
be subject to or be taken or sold to secure 
the payment of any indebtedness incurred 
by such heir prior to the time such lands 
and moneys aré turned over to such heirs: 
Provided, however, that inherited moneys 
| shall be liable for funeral expenses and ex- 
penses of last illmess of deceased Osage al- 
lottees, to be paid upon order of the County | 
Court of Osage County, State of Oklahoma: 
Provided further, that nothing herein shall | 
be construed so as to exempt any such prop- 
erty from liability for taxes. 

The purpose here was (1) to protect 
| allotted lands from sale for contractual 
| debts incurred prior to the issuance of a| 
certificate of competency, or removal of 
restirctions on alienation; (2) to protect 
allotted lands and funds of noncompetent 
tribal members from all claims, con- 
tractual or noncontractual—‘nor shall 
the lands or funds of Osage tribal mem- 
bers be subject to any claim against the 
same arising prior to grant of a certifi- 
cate of competency”; and, (3) to protect 
the lands and moneys of heirs from their 
debts contracted prior to their receiving 
same. Obviously, the secondly stated 
purpose was so broad in its terms, if 
taken literally, it might be construed to 
exempt from taxation lands then taxable, 
for taxes are in a broad sense a claim 
for which lands may be taken; hence the 
second proviso. The office of a proviso, 
speaking in general is—to make excep- 
tions from the enacting clause, to exclude 
some possible ground of misinterpreta- 
tion, to restrain generalities and to make 
Minis 





560; 


United 


Morrow, 266 U. S, 531; Continental Ins, 
Co. v. Simpson, 8 F. (2d) 439; Snitkin v. 
United States, 265 Fed. 489. Amd so, 
considering the proviso in its generally 


limitation on the sentence quoted supra. 
Without the proviso there would have 


been some ground to contend that the | 
section had exempted surplus lands of | 


noncompetents from taxation. But the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma had this 
question under consideration in Hudson 


/and to whom certificates of competency 


| taxable. ; 
| Moreover, the manner of expressing that 


Indian Affairs 


taxable after the certificate of competency 
is issued, and I inserted the word “only.” 

Mr. Ferris: This bill does not make any 
change in the law with reference to tax- 
ation, 

Mr. McGuire: It does not. It does not 
extend the power of the Indians or restrict 
the power of the Indians but simply takes 
greater precaution. 

Mr. Burke of South Dakota: I would like 
to onapest to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Ferris) that I think the intention of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs was not 
to change existing law, either by direction 
or otherwise, that would enlarge the power 
to tax any of these lands that -were not 
now taxed. 

We presume the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma did mot have the benefit of 
this discussion _ when it delivered the 
opinion in the Hopkins case, 

Appellees also rely on section 3 of the 
act of Mar. 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1250), 
particularly the last sentence of that sec- 
tion. The whole section reads thus: 

That all members of the Osage tribe of 
Indians are hereby declared to be citizens 
of the United States, but this shall not af- 
fect their interest in tribal property or the 
control of the United States over such prop- 
erty as is now or may hereafter be pro- 
vided by law, and all restrictions against 
alienation of their allotment selections 
both surplus and homestead, of all adult 
Osage Indians of less than one-half Indian 
blood, are hereby removed, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall, within four 
months after the passage of this act, deter- 
mine what members of said tribe are of 
less than one-half Indian blood, and their 
ages and his determination thereof shall be 
final and conclusive. The homestead allot- 
ments of the members of the Osage tribe 
shall not be subject to taxation if held by 
the original allottee prior to Apr. 8, 1931 


Some Indians in 
Class to Themselves 


No other part of that act has any re- 
lation to the taxation of homestead allot- 
ments. It is entitled an act to amend 
section 3 of the act of June 28, 1906, 
which reserved to the Osage tribe for a 
period of 25 years from and after Apr, 
8, 1906, all the oil, gas, coal amd other 
mineral under the allotted lands. All of 
the act of 1921 relates to that subject, 
except its third section. It is observed 
that the section puts all Osage Indians 
having less than one-half Indian blood 
in a class by themselves as to com- 
petency to manage their affairs, and as| 
to them removes all restrictions against 
alienation of their allotments, both 
homestead and surplus lands. 

Nothing is said in that respect of 
those who have half or more Indian blood 


have not issued. Clearly, as to them re- | 
strictions against alienation were not re-| 
moved; but counsel for appellees argue} 
that the last sentence of the section re- 
moved exemption from taxation of all 
homesteads, saving only those that might 
be held by the allottee, regardless of his 
degree of Indian blood, or his cormmpetency 
or incompetency. This would have been 
an unusual thing to do, and comtrary to| 
precedent. The homesteads of Cherokees | 
and Creeks were made alienable but non- 
Choate v. Trap, 224 U. S, 666, 


purpose is not apt in view of the exemp- 
tion from taxation of all homesteads 
given by the act of June 28, 1906. 


All Homesteads Not 
Exempted in Section 


The section does not in terms remove 
exemption of homesteads of all allottees, 
The whole subject matter of the earlier 
act in this respect is not covered by this 
section, therefore it cannot be taken as 
a substitute for paragraphs 4 and 7 of 


Customs Appeals 


Aurtrorize Sutemencrs ONtY Are PresENTED Here, Berna 
PusBL&zsHeD Wraour Comment sy THe UNrrep States Dairy 





Index an 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 
re 


independently of what precedes it, to 


Clauses— 


restrain generalities and make clear 
States v. Mullendore Jr., etc., et al, 
21, 1929. 


ascertainment of the true legislative 
Jr., etc, et al. 


The Osage allotment act of June 28, 


momntaxable until otherwise provided 
superseded by the acts of Apr. 18, 19 
the prior act; and an Osage homes 


of like degree of Indian blood rmains 
dore Jr, etc. et al. 


Patents—Clains—Indefinite— 
If aclaim to a result is to be held 


Tndefinite—In re Fuller. (C.C. P. A.) 
Pa tents—Claims—Indefinite— 


process was applied states no inventio 
U. S. Daily 2004, Oct. 21, 1929. 


Patents—Claims—F unctional— 


Patents—Silk and Woolen Fabric Clai 


Filed i 


A summary of appeals in customs 
cases pending in the Court of Customs 
andl Patent Appeals to and including Ap- 
peal No. 3269 was published in the issue 
of Oct. 9. The summary of appeals filed 
since that date in customs cases follows = 

No. 3270, United States v. Marshall Field 
& Co. Lace flouncings, embroidered. Lace 
floances of silk net embroidered with metal 
threads, classified at 90 per cent ad valorem, 
were held dutiable at 75 per cent under the 
provisions of paragraph 1430, tariff act of 
1922. The Governmemt contends that the 
merchandise consists of embroidered nets 
or nettings in the forme of flouncings and is 
not ‘“flouncings, embroidered.” 

No. 3271. United States v. Bernard 
Judae & Co, Straw Plateaux—Hats—Plaits. 








section 2 of the act of 1906, and both 
statutes must stand and be brought into 
reconciliation. United States v. Claflin, | 
97 U. S. 546, and cases supra on repeals 
by implication. The purpose of Congress 
seems plain, and it is reasonable, prac- 
ticable and in keeping with prior acts 
which dealt with the subject. 

Under the rule announced in Goudy v. 
Meath, 203 U. S. 147, homestead allot- 
ments of adult Osages having less than 
half Indian blood became immediately 
taxable on removal of restrictions 
against alienation. This the section did, 
and its last sentence is a saving clause in 
their interest, under the conditions 
named. It continued the exermption of 
homesteads from taxation of  allottees 
having less than half Indian blood until 
April, 1931, im cases where the home- 
stead was held by the original allottee, 
otherwise they would have been taxable 
on approval of the act. It has no rela- 
tion to the alienation and taxation of 
homesteads of allottees having half or 
more Indian blood. 

In Cause No. 8439 the action is against 
Hunter as county treasurer of Qsage 


|County, to recover taxes assessed for 


several years on an Osage homestead 
allotment after the death of the allottee 





vy. Hopkins, — Okla. —, 183 Pac. 507, and 
of this proviso it said, page 510: 


Intention of Proviso 
To Retain Exemptions 


“In our judgment the only construction 
that could be given to this proviso would 
be that the same was intended as an in- 
dependent provision and enactment, 
withdrawing the exemption that existed 
in favor of the homestead allotment of a 
deceased Indian, and making the same 
taxable, the same as surplus lands.” 

A proviso may be used, not in accord 
with its technical meaning, but independ- 
ently of what precedes it, to introduce 
new matter. United States v. Babbit, 1 
Black 55; Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion v. Baird, 194 U. S, 25. -We cannot 
see that this proviso, so considered, can 
serve that purpose. It indicates no in- 
tention to remove existing exemptions, 
but rather to retain them. However, if 
there be doubt on the subject it is re- 
moved, we think, by discussions of the 
act when it was under consideration in 
the House, and to which we may look to 
ascertain its meaning. Work v. Braffet, 
276 U. 8. 560; United States v. Mo. Pac. 
R. R. Co, 278 U. S. 269. In the Work 
case it was said: “That such was the 
purpose (of a section of an act) is estab- 
lished by the congressional debates”; and 
in the Missouri Pacific case the court 
said: “When doubts exist and construc- 
tion is permissible, reports of the com- 
mittees of Congress and statements by 
those in charge of the measure and other 
like extraneous matter may be taken into 
consideration to aid in the ascertainment 
of the true legislative intent.” As shown 
in appellant’s brief, not controverted, it 
appears from Congressional Record, pp. 
4243, et seq., Sixty-second Congress, that 
Mr. McGuire was in charge of the bill 
when discussion arose. Several Members 
asked to be informed whether the bill 
proposed any changes as to taxation. 


No Change Made With 
Reference to Taxation 
Mr. Mann: I understand the House amend 





| having certificates of competency, shall be| ment does not propose to subject to taxa- 


and placed to the credit of the Indians upon 


the same conditions as attach to segregated ! 


shares of the Osage national fund, or with ate bill provides the lands may beconi 


subject to the approval of the Secretary | paid into the Treasury of the United States | tion the lands of 


the Indians further than 
they are now subject to taxation. 
Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma: Well, the Sen- 





and paid under protest. There was no 
sale of the land as in the other case, but 
otherwise the facts in the two cases are 
alike. The allottee died intestate in 
March, 1919, leaving a husband and 
daughter as her sole and only heirs. She 
|and they were restricted Osages of, half 
| or more Indian blood and a certificate of 
competency was never issued to her or 
|to either of her heirs. A demurrer to 
| the complaint in this case was also sus- 
tained. The same issues of Law ate in 
both, appellee relying on the statutes 
}eonsidered in the other case to sustain 
| the ruling below, 

| For reasons stated in our discussion of 
|the points in the Mullendore case the 
order of dismissal in each case is re- 
versed with directions to vacate them 
and overrule the demurrers. 





Calendar of the 3 
Supreme Court of the United States 


Week of October 21, 1929 


A list of the cases set for hearing be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States during the week of Oct. 21, has 
been prepared in the office of the clerk 
of the court. 

This list, subject to change and cor- 
rection to conform with the disposition 
of the cases made by the court and the 
action of counsel therein, follows: 


No. 7. The Ann Arbor R. R. Co, et al. 
v. United States and Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Appeal from the District 
|Court for the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia. 
| No. 60. Railroad Commission of the State 
of California et al. v. Los Amgeles Rail- 
way Corp. Appeal from the District Court 
|for the Southern District of California. 
| No. 39. Wheeler v, Green, Receiver. On 
writ of certiorari to the Cireuit Court of 
| Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, 
| No. 45. Tagg Bros, & Moorhead et al. 
|v. United States et al. Appeal from the 
District Court for the District of Nebraska. 

No. 17. Herbring v. Lee, ete. Appeal from 
the Oregon Supreme Court. 
| No, 18, Sutter et al. v. Midland Valley 
R. R. Co. On writ of certiorari to the 
|Cireuit (Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit. 

No. 20. Safe Deposit and’ Trust Co, of 
| Baltimore, Md. v. The Commonwealth of 





| 








Plateaux classified as partly manufactured 
straw hats at 35 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1406, tariff act of 1922, were held 
dutiable as plaits suitable for making or 
ormamenting hats at 15 per cent under the 
same paragraph. The Government contends 
if these platequx were mot properly classi- 
fied as hatssthey are dutiable as manufac- 
tures of straw at 25 per cent under para- 
graph 143), ; s 

No. 3273. Meyer & Lang v. United States. 
Soup _ squares-Nonernaumerated manufac- 
tured articles. Soup squares consisting of 
lentils, peas, rice, barley, potatoes, oxtails, 
ete., with a mixtyre of flour, fat, salt, sea- 
sonimg, and meat extract, held properly 
classified at 35 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 173, tariff act of 1922, are 
claimed dutiable as momenumerated manu- 
factured articles at 20 per cent under para- 
graph 1459. 

Nos. 3273-74. United States v. Interna- 
tional Forwarding Co. and F.C, Traver 
Paper Co, v. United States. Wattoline— 
Crepe  paper—Manufacturers of paper— 
Manwfacturers of pulp. Wattoline, glassime 
backed, classified as crepe paper at 6 cents 
per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem um- 
der paragraph 1304, tariff act of 1922, was | 
|held dutiable as manufactures of paper | 
not specially provided for at 35 per cent} 
under paragraph 1313. The Government | 
contends it was properly classified under 
paragraph 1304 and on_ behalf of the im- 
porter it is claimed to be a manufacture 
‘of pulp, dutiable at 25 per cent under para- 
grawh 1303. 

No. 3275. United States v. Neuman & 
Schwiers Co. Inc. Theo saue. Theo 
sauce used in making lobster a la New- 
burg and other dishes, classified at 35 
per cent ad valorem umder paragraph 773, 
tariff act of 1922, was held dutiable as a 
\nonenumerated manufactured article at 20 
per cent under paragraph 1459. The Gov- 
ernment contends, if mot properly classi- 
fied under paragraph 773, the commodity is 
dutiable by similitude under paragraph 24 
at 20 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad 


valorem, 

Nos. 3276-17. M. J. Brandenstein & Co. 
v. Whited States; Umited States v. M. J. 
Bramdenstein & Co. Rice, milled and 
broken—Segregation. A quantity of rice 
consisting of milled amd broken rice com- 
mingled, held dutiable at the separate rates 
applicable to those two commodities under 
Paragraph 127, tarif® act of 1922. It is 












Virginia Special 


Virginia, Appeal from 
Corart. of Appeals. 

Nro. 2). Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. v. 
Mihas. On writ of certiorari to the Illinois’ 
Appellate Court, First District and/or 
Supreme Court. 

No. 22. Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. v. 
Guardian Trust Co. et al. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Cirewit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit. 

Wro. 23, General Insurance Co. of America 
v. Northern Pacific Ry. Co, On writ -o 
certiorari to the Cireuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit. 

No. 24. Silver v. Silver. Appeal from 
Comnecticut Supreme Court of Errors. 

No. 25. Lindgren, etc, y, United States 
et al. On writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, 

No. 26. The Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 
etc. v. State of Mimmesota, Appeal from 
Mimnesota Supreme Court, 

No. 27. Bromley wv. MeCaughn, On cer- 
tificate from the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit.' 

INo. 28, Superior Oil Co. v. State of Mis- 
sissippi, ex rel. Kn@x. Appeal from Missi- 
issippi Supreme Court, \ 

No. 29. Wick v. Chelan Blectric Co. Ap- 
peal from Washingtom Supreme Court. 

INo. 30. United States and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission w. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
Ap peal from the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey. 


en 


Federal Court Decisions 





Library-Index and File Cards, and jiled for reference. 
Statutes—Construetion and Operatiom—Provisos— 
A proviso may be used, not in accord with its technical meaning, 


v. Mullendore Jr., ete., et al. (C.C. A. 8)—IV U.S. Daily 2004, Oct. 21, 1929. 
Statutes—Construction and Operation—Provisos, 


Generally speakimg the office of a proviso is to make exceptions from the 
enacting clause, to exclude some possible ground of misinterpretation, 


cc. C, A. 8)—IV 


Statutes—Construction and Operatiom—lIntention of Legislature— 

When doubt exists and construction is permissible, xeports of the com- 
mittees of Congress and statements by those in char@e of the measure and 
other like extraneous matter may be taken into consideration to aid in the 
(C. C, A.8)-IV U. S. Daily 2004, Oct. 21, 1929. 
Indians—Lands—Taxation—Osage Allotment Act of Furse 28, 1906~ 


that the homestead allotments of' tribal members shall be “inalienable and 


cornpetent Osage of half or more Indian blood from a neoncompetent allottee 


(C. C,A.8)—IV_ U. S. Daily 2004, Oct. 21, 1929. 


Patents 


cant’s interests are fully protected by specific caims allowed; if it is 
temded to have meaning broader tham specification, it is too broad and too 


Claim which does nothing more than describe a process which results 
Tn a product havimg the same apparent 


A claim describing a result only and nota process fs functional—Inm re 
Fuller. (C.C.P. A.}—IV U.S. Daily 2004, Oct. 21, 1929. 


Application of F’uller for Sik amd Woolen Fabric, claims 11 to 14, 18 to 
20, 32 to 34 and 36 refused—In re Fuller. (C.C. P. A.)—IV U.S. Daily 
2004, Oct. 21, 1929. 








d ‘Digest 
can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


c but 
introduce nw matter—United States 


Exceptions and Saving 


| 
to |]! 
one before—United 


- S. Daily 2004, Oct. 


that which has 


intent—United States v. Mullendore 


1906, providing, among other things, 
by act of Congress,” has not been 
12, and Mar. 3, 2921, amendatory of 
tead allotment imbherited by a mnon- 


nontaxable—United States v. Mullen- 


to refer back to specification, appli- 
in- 
—IV U.S. Daily 2004, Oct. 21, 1929. 


— 


ualities and uses as before the 
m.—In re Fuller, (¢C. CP, A.)—IV 


ms Refused— 





Appeals in Customs. Cases 


nm the 


Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 





claimed by the plaintiffs that part of this 
rice was broken rice, which is prowided for 
under section 507 of the same law, 

No. 3278. United States y, Royal Copen- 
agen Porcelaim Corporation, Works of 
art. Figures representing a monkey anda 
bear made of earthenware or stoneware 
were held to be free of duty under para- 
graph 1704, act of 1922, upon a finding that 
they are the original productions of a pro- 
fessional sculptor. The Government. con- 
tends they are duatiable at 50 per cent ad 
valorem under Paragraph 211 of the same 
law as articles of painted or decorated 
earthenware. Wases which are artistie in 
design, painted or decorated by professional 
artists, such paintings being origimal were 
held to be free of duty under Paragraph 
1704, supra. The Government contends that 
they are dutiable at 70 percent ad valorem 
under paragraph 212 of the same law. 

No, 3279. Rothschild Bros. Hat Co. et al. 
Vv. _United States. Cotton glowes—Em- 
broidered, Rows of stitching on the back 
of fabric gloves, which are composed of 
thread imposed wpon a completed fabric, 
serve the purpose of ornamentation, and 
constitute a regular design, answer all re- 
quirements of the term “embroidery.” Held, 
gloves containing such rows of stitching 
are dutiable as embroidered articles at 75 
per cent ad valorem under the latter part 
of paragraph 1430 of the tariff act of 1922. 
The plaintiff clairms the same to be dutiable 
as cotton gloves made on a warp knitting 
machine, not shreank or sueded, having less 
than 40 rows or Boops per inch, at the rate 
of 50 per cent ad valorem under Paragraph 
915 of the same act. 








Court of Cuastoms and Patent 
Appeals Declares Recess 





Completing ora Oct. 18, its first session 
of two weeks devoted to the hearing of| 
arguments of ceastoms cases, the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals has declared a recess until Nov. 4. 

_Upon reconvemning the court will sit un- 
til Nov. 2. to hear arguments in patent! 
cases, it was_staated orally at the office of | 
the Clerk of tthe Court. The assign- 
ment for the court for the session of 
Noy, 4 totals 5O cases. 





i 
Rebates Announced 
In Four Tax Cases 


Awards 





to Estates 
Overassessments 


Adjust 





Adjustment of overassessment of taxes 
against four teaxpayers was amnounced, 
Oct. 19, by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, The taxpayers are: Etstate of 
Charles G, Roebling, New York City; es- 
tate of Catherine A. Jamison, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; estate of Mary J. Apgar, 
i New York City, and estate of King Up- 
ton, of Boston, Mass. 

Adjustments are summarized 
text as follows: 

Estate of Catherine A. Jamison, Mar- 
garet A. Jamison et al, administratices, 

ittsburgh, Pa. An overassessment of 
estate tax and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer is Geterminéd in the amount of 
$566.935.61, 

Of the abowe overassessment $497, 
318.40 is caused by the allowance of de. 
creases in the values of the decedent's 
interest in a partnership and of a claim 
against a certain individual imeluded in 
the gross esteate which, after field in- 
vestigation and conferences held in the 
Bureau, are determined to have been er- 
roneously overstated by the Bureau in 
assessing @ deficiency in tax. Section 
402 (a), revenue act of 1921; article 13, 
Regulations 70, 

Of the abowe  overassessment  $13,- 
671,92 is caused bv the sllow=nee of de 
ductions representing amounts paid for 
attorneys’ feess and miscellaneous admin- 
istration experases incurred and paid sub. 
sequent to the filing of the F’ederal es- 
tate tax retuurra, Section 403(a) (1), rev- 


in full 


Reculations 70. 

The forezoimg adjustments are made 
in accordance with a stipulatiom approved 
by the Board of Tax Appeals in the 
instant case, Docket No. 31791. 

The balanee of the above overassess- 
ment in the aznount of $55,945.29 is due 





lof the a 


enue act of 1921, articles 32, 34 and 35,|. 


Patents 


Claim: for Patent 
On Nonglossing 


Cloth Rejected 


‘Process for Product Having 
Same Quality as Before 
Treatment Held Not to 
Be Patentable 








A claim which does nothing more than 


|describe a process which results: in a 


product having the same apparent quali- 


|ties and uses as before the process was 


applied states no invention, the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals: has held in 
affirming the rejection of patent claims 
for a claimed invention consisting. of a 
process for constructing a woolen fab- 
ric for clothing. Some of the claims 
pplication were allowed in the 
Patent Office. * 
The clothing produced was claimed to 


|have all the advantages of the ordinary 


woolen fabric and yet not become unduly 
shiny or glossy as a result of friction or 
wear, achieved by reducing the amount 
of grease content, 

speaking of certain of the claims 
which did not refer to the reduction of 
grease content, the court held that if 
they were to be held to refer back to 
the specification, the applicant’s interests 
were fully claimed by the specific claims 


| allowed, while if it was intended that the 
\claims have a broader meaning than the 


specification they are too broad and too 


| indefinite. 





IN RE APPLICATION OF 
WALTER M. FULLER. 


Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
No. 2131, 


Appeal from Commissioner of Patents, 


WALTER M. FULLER, pro-se, and Epwarp 
W. SHEPARD, for appellant; T. A. 
HOSTETLER, solicitor of the Patent Of- 
fice, for appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 4, 1929 

GRAHAM, Presiding Judge.—This is an 
appeal from the decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, by which decision he 
modifies the section of the Examiners in 
Chief on appellant’s claims for a patent. 
The claims finally denied, and which: are 
in issue here, are 11 to 14, inclusive, 
18, 19, 20, 32, 33, 34 and 36. 


Animal Grease Reduced 
Appellant’s invention consists of a 
process for constructing a woolen fabric 
for clothing, which will have all the ad- 
vantages of the ordinary woolen fabric 
and yet will not become unduly shiny or 
glossy as a result of friction and wear. 
This he accomplishes by reducing the 
amount of animal grease in the wool to 
be used to less than the normal amount 
for such purpose, and adding, to com- 
pensate for such loss of grease and con- 
sequent deadness in appearance occa- 
sioned thereby, in both warp and woof 
of the cloth manufactured, a sufficient 
quantity of silk thread, or its equivalent. 
Many claims are made in appellant’s ap- 
plication for patent, some of which, as 
we have noted, have been allowed, and 
some rejected. We shall only concern 
ourselves with those rejected. 

It is conceded by counsel for appellant 
on the argument here, that if ap- 
pellant’s rejected claims may be 
considered as claiins for a woolen fabric 
containing less than the normal con- 
tent of matural grease, the claims 
should be rejected. In other words, 
it seems to be conceded that the under- 
lying idea -of appellant’s invention is as 
hereinbefore stated, namely, to produce 
a woolen cloth with less than the normal 
content of grease, which will not become 
shiny by use. With this thought in 
mind, reference is had to claim 12, which 
is illustrative of the rejected claims 11 to 
14, inclusive. This claim reads: 

“A woolen fabric composed of strands 
of wool of a pliability less than normai 
interlaced with strands of a material of 
greater pliability, the latter compen- 
wing for the decreased pliability of the 
wool,’ 


Other Means Possible 

What idea is suggested by this claim? 
First the inventor makes his wool more 
brittle and then brings it to normal with 
other material. What has this to do 
with reducing the grease content? So 
far as the claim speaks, the brittleness 
may be caused by entirely different 
means than a decrease in the grease con- 
tent. If this claim, and the others rep- 
resented by it, are to be held to refer 
back to the descriptive part of the speci- 
fications, and this seems to be the rule, 
then appellant’s claims have been unnec- 
essarily multiplied, and his interests are 
fully, protected by his claims which have 
been allowed. In re Carpenter, 24 App. 
D. C. 110; Mitchell v. Tilghman, 19 Wall. 
287-392. If the claim is intended to have 
a broader meaning than. the- specifica- 
tions, it is too broad and too indefinite, 
In such case it does nothing more than 
to describe a‘process which results in a 
product having the same apparent quali- 
ties and uses as before the process. was 
applied. Hence, there is no_ invention, 
If a new and usefal result is.to,be ac- 
complished, the process should.’be. de- 
scribed with clearness and __ precision, 
Lane v. Leyi, 21 App..D. C. 168-175, 

Rejected claims 18, 19 and 20 are. the 
same in principle. They are illustrated 
by 18: *‘*A woolen fabric: composed of 
comparatively brittle dull strands of wool 
interlaced with strands of: silk.” As is 
stated by the examiner, it is hard:to,un- 
derstand just what such a claim ‘has to 
do with a reduction of grease content in 
the wool. Any kind of wool. mightvbe in- 
cluded in such a claim, washed, ,un- 
washed, carbonized, virgin, or,/shoddy, 
so long as it was dull and brittle. These 
claims therefore amount to nothing more 
than a description of a mixed wool and 
silk fabric. «In view of the state of the 
art of manufactured cloths and fabrics, 
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[Continued on Page Column 7.1 


to the remission of interest assessed on 
the above deficiency, since the determi- 
nation of an overassessment results in a 
proportionate reduction of the interest, 

Estate of Mary J. Apgar, Chase Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York 
et al., executors, New York. An over- 
assessment of estate tax in favor of the 


taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $45.624.51. A hearing was held Sept. 
17, 1929. 


The entire overassessment is the re- 
|sult of the allowance of a credit under 
|the provisions of section 801(b), rev- 
enue act of 1926, on account of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 








[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) 
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AvTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHeD Wrrnovt CoMMENT 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
sy Tue Unitep States Dairy 


| State Court Decisions 


Compensation Law 


Held to Cover Death 
In Street Accident 


New Jersey Act Construed 
In Case Where Employer 
Agreed to Transport 
Workman 








State of New Jersey 

Trenton 
fhe Court of Errors and Appeals of 
New Jersey has held that the death of 
a groom and caretaker, employed by the 
defendant, who was killed in a collision 
between another car and defendant’s car, 
driven by defendant’s chauffeur at the 
direction of the defendant to transport 
the employe to church on Sunday, was 
caused by an accident which arose out of, 
as well as in the course of, the employ- 
ment within the meaning of the State 

workmen’s compensation statute. 

The employe was hired, the opinion 
of the court explains, under an agree- 
ment, among other things, for transpor- 
tation to and from church on Sundays. 

The action of the trial court in enter- 
ing a nonsuit in a case brought under 
the death statute by the administratrix 
of the employe’s estate, on the ground 
that the case, was within the workmen’s 
compensation law and not the death 
statute, was held not to be error. 





HANNAH O’MARA, ADMINISTRATRIX 
v. 
JACOB KIRCH ET AL. 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals. 
No. 17, May Term. 


On appeai from Supreme Court. 


JOHN J. FALLON JR., and ALFRED BREN- | 


NER, for plaintiff-appellant; McCarTER 
& ENGLISH and AuGustus C. STUDER 
JR., for defendants-respondent. 


Opinion of the. Court 
Oct. 14; 1929 


BLACK, Judge.—This suit was brought 
to recover damages under the death act. 
The complaint consists of five counts. 
The substance of the charge in the com- 
plaint is Terrence O’Mara, the plaintiff’s 
intestate, was killed on Sunday, Aug. 10, 
1924. He was riding in an automobile 
driven by the defendant Morgan Cowper- 


thwaite’s chauffeur, William E. Doug- | 


lass. He was on his way to church, 
when struck by an automobile driven by 
the fourth defendant, Max Shabshel- 
owitz. At the time Terrence O’Mara 
was killed, the automobile in which he 
was riding was just coming out of Mor- 
gan Cowperthwaite’s place at Far Hills, 
at a point where Morgan Cowper- 
thwaite’s private driveway was crossed 
by a dirt road, which the public used. 
It was contended by the defendant Mor- 
gan Cowperthwaite, that Terrence 
O'Mara, the deceased, met his death from 
injuries arising out of and in the course 
of his employment, on this ground, the 
motion for the direction of a verdict in 
his favor was granted by the trial court. 


This is the error assigned, as the only 
ground of appeal. 
Testimony by Coachman 


The pertinent testimony in the record, 
on which the ruling of the trial court 
was based, is as follows: The defendant’s 
coachman, William E. Douglass testified: 
“Q. What did Mr. Cowperthwaite say? 
A. He said that Mr. O’Mara, that he had 
a new eoachman coming, which seemed 
to be a very. nice man; he says he wants 
to go to church Sundays. He said ‘you 
will have to take him when you go down 
Sunday morning to get the papers, leave 
| him at the church, pick him up on your 
| way back, he and the family.” Q. On 

Sundays prior to Aug. 10, 1924, had you 
{taken Mr. O’Mara to church each Sun- 
day? A. Yes, sir. 

“Q.: When was this talk you say you 
had with Mr. Cowperthwaite, some time 
before Mr. O’Mara came to work there? 
A. Two weeks before he came there.” 
| Hannah O’Mara testified: “Q. You said 

(i.e, 
thwaite) wasn’t it part of his day’s work 
to go to church you say? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. He said ‘There may be something in 
that.’ A. Yes, sir. Q. He would not 
have taken the job if I had not promised 
to send him to church? A. Yes, sir.” 

Bounds Offer Problem 

The problem presented to us for solu- 
tion is to find or delimit the bounds of 
the workmen’s compensation statute. 
This is not an easy task. It cannot be 


must be fixed by concrete cases, as they 
arise. Some within and some just out- 


It was said, in the case of Mayor &c. of 
Jersey City v. Borst, 90 N. J. L. 454; the 
| workmen’s compensation statute is a 
| remedial law of prime import. It should 
be liberally and broadly construed. 
Fisher v. Tidewater Building Co., 96 
|N. J. L. 103; affirmed ,97 N. J. L. 324. 
There are many cases in the books and 
we have several in our reports marking 
the point, at which, a person who has 
been injured, whilst away from his ac- 
tual place of work, having left that place, 
an accident occurs, the accident is held 
to have arose “out of” as well as “in 
the course of” the employment, bringing 
the case within the bounds of the Work- 
men’s compensation statute. 


J. L. 103; affirmed 97 N. J. L. 324, a 
workman was killed some distance from 
the place of his employment, while 
boarding a train on which the employer 
furnished free transportation, from the 
place of employment to the workman’s 
home. 
Similar Case Noted ' 
So, in the case of Ramsey v. Leahey, 
102 N. J. L. 513; affirmed 103 N. J. L. 
501; a captain of a coal barge was re- 
quired by the conditions of his employ- 
ment to supply his own food, and to that 
end, it was necessary that he should leave 
the barge, where his duty was continu- 
ous, and go ashore to buy such food. On 
the occasion in question, he had gone 
ashore for this purpose and while re- 


was injured at a railroad crossing, it 
was held; the accident arose out of and 
in the course of employment. 

So, in the case of Bolos v. Trenton Fire 





103 N. J. L. 483; Soden v, Public Service 
Transp. Co., 134 Atl. 560; 4 Misc. R. 817; 
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© 1929; Liccert & Mvzazs Tosacco Co, 


the defendant Morgan Cowper- | 


marked or defined by any formal rule. It | 


side of the bounds or lines of the statute. | 


Thus, in| 
Fisher v. Tidewater Building Co., 96 N. | 


turning to the barge by the usual route | 


Clay &c. Co., 102 N. J. L. 479; affirmed | 


Workmen’s Compensation 


| Seat Space Used by Driver Excluded 


‘ 


The seat space occunied by a stage 
driver shall not be included in deter- 
mining the passenger capatity of the 
vehicle, according to an opinion handed 
down by the Oregon Supreme Court in 


Commission to recover passenger mile- 
age tax 'n the amount of $1,055.95 from 
the Pacific Stages, Inc. 





PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF OREGON 


Vv. 
PaciFic SHAGES, INC. 
Supreme Court of Oregon. 
No. 1247. 
Appeal from Multnomah County. 


Wittis S. Moore, (I. H. Van Winkle 
on brief), for appellant; John M. Hick- 
son, for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 8, 1929. 


RossMAN, Judge.—The defendant is a 
motor carrier within the meaning of 
that term as defined by chapter 380, 
section 1, General Laws of Oregon, 
1925. The plaintiff contends that the 
defendant’s motor vehicles engaged in 
the transportation of passengers trav- 
eled 28,121,311.31 passenger miles in 
the period of time mentioned in the 
complaint and that by virtue of Gen- 








affirmed 103 N. J. L. 713; in that case, 
the injured employe with others had gone 
to view an accident at a place approxi- 
mately a mile distant from the garage, 
where the employes started on their 


| scheduled trips, the employes being bus | 


drivers in the employ of the defendant. 
Cases falling outside of the workmen’s 
compensation statute are Schmoll 


732; Hulley v. Moosbrugger, 88 N. J. L. 
161; reversing 87 N. J. L. 103; in the lat- 
ter case, the injury to the employe was 
the result of horse-play or sky-larking. 
Farm Laborer Fatality 

In the English reports, there is a case, 
which we think is directly in point, sup- 
porting the ruling of the trial court, viz: 
Richards v. Morris, L. R. 1915, L. Kings 
Bench 221. In that case, a workman was 
employed as a farm laborer, on the is- 
land of Ramsay at yearly wages and 
board and lodgings. It was part of his 
contract of service, that he should be al- 


| lowed at reasonable hours to cross to 
| the mainland to visit his wife, and be 


taken across in his employer’s boat for 
that purpose. He met with an accident 
on Sunday, whilst in the boat on his way 
home, from the effects of which he died. 
It was held that the accident arose “out 
of” as well as “in the course of” the em- 
| ployment, and that his widow was en- 
titled to compensation under the work- 
men’s compensation act. 
Accident in Laundry 





The appellant argues in the brief, as 
O’Mara was killed on Sunday and be- 





State of Oregon: 


a suit brought by the Publie Service | 


v. | 
| Weisbrod &c. Co., 89 N. J. L. 150; Wal- 
ther v. American Paper Co., 89 N. J. L. | 


In Fixing Passenger Capacity of Bus 





Supreme Court of Oregon Construes Stotute Prescribing 
Basis for Tax Against Company 





Salem 
igral Laws of Oregon, 1925, chapter 380, 


section 15, subsection 1, the defendant | 


‘became indebted to the State in the 
‘sum of $21,090.98 for annual fees; that 
‘the defendant has paid on account 


judgement. 

The defendant contends that its mo- 
tor vehicles operated no more than 
26,713,377.98 passenger miles and that 
|the sum of $20,035.03, which the plain- 
tiff admits it received, constituted full 
payment of the fees exacted by the 
above section of our laws. The differ- 
ence between the above computations 
of mileage is due to the fact that the 
parties disagree upon the interpretation 
which should be applied to subsection 1 


jhave stipulated that the only question 
jfor our determination is whether the 
space occupiedfpy the driver should be 
|included in determining “the passenger 
capacity of the vehicle.” 


Vehicles Are Charged 
For Use of Highways 


act: 

To provide reyenue for the use, main- 
tenance, repair and reconstruction of pub- 
lic highways in this State and to defray 
the cost of administering this act by im 
posing a charge upon motor vehicles for 
the use of such highways in the transporta- 
tion of persons and for property for com- 
— prescribing the amount of such 
ees. 


Subsection 1 of section 15 provides: 
Class one (1) and ciass two (2) motor 
carriers, as defined in this act, operating 
passenger carrying vehicles, at the rate of 
three-fourths of a mill per passenger mile 
computed by multiplying the passenger ca- 
pacity of the vehicle, measured at the rate 
of twenty (20) lineal inches of seating ca- 





pacity for one passenger as provided in 
chapter 371 (General) Laws of Oregon, 
| 1921, by the number of miles traveled as 
ascertained and determined in the manner 


herein provided 
It will be observed that the above 
refers to chapter 371, General Laws of 


cause some of his work was to be per- 
formed on Sunday, compensation could 
not be awarded under the workmen’s 
compensation statute, invoking as au- 


ity act, with reference to Sunday labor 


See. 1. But that act expressly provides: 
“Provided always, that no person going 
to or returning from any church or place 
|of worship, within a distance of 20 
jmiles,” &c. * * * “shall be considered 
las traveling within the meaning of this 
| act.” Hence, the statute has no applica- 
tion to this case. 

Finding no error in the record, the 
judgment of the supreme court is, there- 
|fore, affirmed, 





$20,035.03, leaving a balance unpaid of | 
$1,055.95, for which the plaintiff seeks 


We quote thus from the title of the | 


| Oregon for 1921. The only portion of | 
i eeeeeseeeees 


thority therefore, the vice and immoral- | 


or travel, 4 Comp. Stat. of N. J. 5712, | 





. |the common or ordinary 
of section 15 of the above act; they | 


| When thus” used 





| 


| struction. ; t 
attention the history of this act; it has 


|ing beyond the statute itself. 
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Highway Taxes ) 


the latter which is applicable is found 
in section 25 and is as follows: 

Motor busses shall pay $2 for each pas- 
senger, in addition to the fees prescribed 
according to the weight of the motor ve- 
hicle, at the rated passenger capacity, al- 
lowing 20 inches of seating space for each 
passenger. 

The act before us is applicable only to 
carriers for hire, and the specific portion, 
which the plaintiff is enforcing against 
the defendant, exacts fees from “motor 
carriers” * * * operating passenger 
carrying vehicles.” Thus the word 
“passenger,” which is the term we are 
called upon to define, is found in this 
act in association with words that de- 
note public conveyances operating for 
hire only. 


Meaning of Word 


Clarified by Statute 


From Unwin v. Hanson L. R. (1891), 
2 Q. B. 115, we quote: 

If the act is one passed with reference 
to a particular trade, business, or transac- 
tion, and words are used which everybody 
conversant with that trade, business or 
transaction, knows and understands to have 
a particular meaning in it, then the words 
are to be construed as having that par- 
ticular meaning, though it may differ from 
meaning of the 
words. 

In the act before us the word “pas- 


senger” is used in an enactment passed |° 


with reference to public carriers for hire. 
its meaning is well 
understood; it includes the traveler wh» 
pays for his transportation and excludes 
the operator of the conveyance. ; 

In fact the term “passenger mile,’ 


also found in this section of the act, has | 


been used so frequently that its defini- 
tion may be found in the dictionaries. 
Webster’s New International Dictionary 
thus defines it: “A unit of measurement 
of the passenger transportation per- 


formed by a railroad during a given) 


period, usually a year, the total of which 
consists of the sum of miles traversed 
by all the passengers on the road in the 
period in question.” 

It seems to us that the portion of the 
act before us conveys its meaning in such 
a clear and unmistakable manner that 
there is presented no occasion for re- 
sorting to the rules of statutory con- 
The plaintiff has called to our 


cited its antecedents, and argues that 
when these matters are borne in mind, 
as well as the purpose of and reason for 
this act, we must conclude that the word 
passenger includes the operator of the 
conveyance. However, subsection 1 of 
section 15 is not ambiguous and the 
words it employs are not uncertain of 
meaning. 
Distinction Made 
Between Occupants ‘ 
When the language of a statute is 


plain and unambiguous, its meaning 
clear and unmistakable, and when a lit- 


| eral interpretation of the words leads to 


no unjust or absurd consequence, a court 
is not permitted to search for its mean- 
(State v. 
Young, 74 Or. 399, 145 P. 647; Deetz v. 
Cobbs & Mitchell Co., 120 Or. 600, 253 
P. 542, and 25 R. C.. L., Statutes, sec- 
tions 213 and 204.) 

It will be observed that subsection 1 
of section 15 employs the word “passen- 
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Bie up‘‘chic’’ in the dictionary, 


Originality—for the Chesterfield 
blend cannot be copied. And where 


with such deeply satisfying character? 

Taste—the sole reason for smoking, 
the sound basis of Chesterfield’s popu- 
larity—fragrant spice of good tobaccos, 
delicate flavor, wholesome natural 
sweetness; in every sense of the word 
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New Jersey—Master and Servant—Workw.en’s Compensation Acts—Nature 
and Grounds of Master’s- Liability—Injuries Arising Out of or in Course of 
Employ ment— 

Where plaintiff’s interstate, who was employed as a groom and caretake 
by the defendant under an agreement, among other things, for transporta- 
tion to and from church on Sundays, was killed in a-collision between another 
car and the defendant’s car, driven by the defendant’s chauffeur at the 
defendant’s direction, held: Death of plaintiff’s interstate was caused by 


an accident which arose “out of” as well as “in the course of” the em- 
ployment. within the meaning of the workmen’s compensation statute.— 
O'Mara, Adm., etc., v. Kirch et al. 
2005, Oct. 21, 1929. 


(N. J. Ct. E. 8 App.)—IV U. S. Daily 


New Jersey—Master and Servant—Workmen’s Compensation Acts—Con- 
struction and Oneration of Statutes— 

The workmen’s compensation statute is a remedial law of prime import, 
and tl.erefore should be liberally and broadly construed.--O’Mara. Adm., 
étc., v. Kirch et al. '(N. J. Ct. E. 8 App.)—IV U. S. Daily 2005, Oct..21, 1929. 


Oregon—Carriers—Control and Regulation—Licenses and Taxes—Charge 
Upon Motor Carriers for Use of Highways—Passenger Capacity of Vehicle—., 

The phrase “passenger capacity of the vehicle” of a motor carrier, as used 
in the statute imposing a charge upon moior carriers for the use of high- 
ways in the transportation of persons and property for compensatéon and . 
prescribing the amount of such fees (Chap. 380, Sec. 15, General Laws of 
Oregon, 1925), does not include the space in the vehicle occupied by the 
driver.—Public Service Commission of Oregon v. Pacific Stages, Inc. (Ore. 
Sup. Ct.)—IV U.'S. Daily 2005, Oct. 21, 1929. 


Oregon—Statutes—Construction and Operation—Extrinsic Aids to Construc- 
tion— 

When the language of a statute is plain and unambiguous, its meaning 
clear and unmistakable, and when a literal interpretation. of the words leads 
to no unjust or absurd consequence, a court is not permitted to search for 
| its meaning beyond the statute itself—Public Service Commission of Oregon 

v. Pacific Stages, Inc. (Ore. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily 2005, Oct. 21, 1929. 





ger” four times, and refrains from the 
use of any language which would indi- 


cate a purpose to include the operator as 
a passenger. It will also be observed 
that the lawmaker could have readily 
found some word to use in lieu of “pas- 
senger” if he had intended to include the 
operator in the calculation of the seat- 
ing capacity. 

The very fact that the act consistently 
employs the words “passenger capacity” 
and “passenger” and never “capacity,” 
“occupant,” or a similar term of more | 
inclusive meaning, is highly persuasive 
that the legislature was endeavoring to 
make the well understood distinction be- 
tween the hired operator, who pays no 
fare, and a traveler, who parts with a 


| Method of Cloth Processing 
Held to Be Unpatentable 


[Continued from Page 6.1 
such a process can hardly be said to be 
| patentable. Such cloths have been 
known to the art and used from time im- 
memorial. “Challis.” Webster’s New 
International Dict. 1925; Funk & Wag- 
nall’s New Standard Dict. 1925; Knight’s 
Am. Mech. Dict. Vol. 1, p. 524. In this 
connection, counsel for the Patent. Office 
cites, also, Robert Beaumont’s work on 
Woolen and Worsted, (London, 1915) pp. 
41 and 267. All these authorities are 
relevant and may be considered by the 








consideration for the privilege of riding. | COUrt- In re Schaeffer, 2 App: D. C. 1. 

j Wherever the word “passenger” has Imperfect Description 

been used in a similar situation it has The suggestions just made apply * 
generally been assigned the foregoing equally to claims 32, 33. and 34. Claim 


meaning. (5 Words & Phrases, 3d Se- 
ries, p. 865.) 

If a reading of section 15 could leave 
a doubt as to the legislative purpose, the 
title of the act, which we have previously 
quoted, would readily dispel it. It is our 
conclusion that in the calculation of the 
passenger miles covered by a conveyance 
the space occupied by the operator is not 
to be considered; it is no part of the car’s | 
passenger capacity. 

The judgment of the circuit court in 
favor of the defendant will be affirmed. 


36: “A woolen cloth having a tendency 
to wear rough rather than smooth,” was 
properly rejected. This. claim, it seems 
to the court, describes, imperfectly and 
too broadly, a different manufacture than 
that. described in appellant’s specifica- 
tions. It is also functional, describing a 
result. only, and not a process, and can, 
therefore, have no standing here: Auto 
Hone Co, v. Hall Cylinder Hone: Co., ‘3 
Fed. (2nd) 479. ; 

The ‘decision of the Commissioner is 
affirmed. 
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Domestic Prices Also Are Af- 

_ fected by Record Stocks 
Accumulating Due to Slow 
Export Demand 





Until there is a better foreign in- | 


quiry for United States wheat and some 
reduction in the market stocks, little 
improvement may be expected in the do- 
mestic wheat market situation, W. A. 
Wheeler, marketing specialist of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, De art- 
ment of Agriculture, stated recently ‘in 
a radio address over associated stations 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
chain. . i 

Steady decline in wheat prices, Mr. 
Wheeler said, is explained by the abun- 
dant harvest of European wheat freely 
offered at relatively low prices restrict- 
ing foreign trade, by Argentine ship- 
ments stil averaging round 5,000,000 
bushels with large offerings of native 
wheat nearly sufficient for Europe’s de- 
mands, and by record stocks accumulat- 
ing in the United States and Canada due 
to a slow export demand causing a price 
decline in the face of a smaller North 

merican crop. 
Artbe full ox of the address follows: 


Wheat Market Unsettled as 

The wheat market continues weak an 
unsettled in spite of the sharp reduction 
in North American harvests this season. 
As you know, much of the price advance 
which occurred during August and Sep- 
tember has been lost and most classes 
of wheat are selling as low as in July, 
when the new — Winter crop was 

ing marketed freely. 
Patios of ae in the oe 

emisphere, from statistics avalla 
gate, appear to be around 250,000,000 
bushels below that of last season, with 
the outturn in the southern hemisphere | 
still very uncertain and weather condi- 
tions unfavorable for a good harvest. No 
doubt some of you are asking why, if the 
supply is so much smaller than last 
year, have prices declined. , 

As I told you in my radio talk in Au- 
gust, the accumulation of large stocks 
in domestic markets and continued heavy 
offerings of wheat from Argentina were 
beginning to weaken the wheat market 
at that time. Since then, further accu- 
mulation of stocks in the United States | 
and Canada to the largest amount on 
record and continued large shipments 
from Argentina, which have restricted | 


|nigh broken 
|chinery of the country. 
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To Improve Agricultural Marketing| For Radio Adopted 





Market for Wheat Farmers Urged to Organize to Eliminate Waste in Dis- 


tribution and to Foster Demand for Products 





[Continued 


petition with all other sections ofour own 
country, and each area, through its pro- 
duction, contributes to the surplus whic 
so often and so seriously depresses the 
price for all. 


Proper Use of Land 
Important Element 
The proper utilization of land is one 


Our national heritage eovers 
Of this, 505,000,- 


problems. 
1,903,000,000 acres. 


capable of producing crops. Only about 
350,000,000 acres are actually producing 
crops. On those 350,000,000 acres, Amer- 
ican farmers are annually producing vast 
stores of foodstuffs, which supply the 
demands of our own people and overrun 
into the markets of the world. 


It is hardly too much to say that 


tensive methods on the whole 505,000,000 
available acres of farm lands, double 
this crop. This would disastrously break 
the price. The threat of possible sur- 
pluses too great to handle is always 
present. 


There are those who like to jibe at 


| 
| 


are impervious to change. We 
farm, they say, as our grandfathers did. 
If they speak of the production side of 
agriculture, nothing is further from the 
truth. Agriculture has made great 
strides in adapting the discoveries of 
biologists, scientists and inventors. Con- | 
trast the beef animal of the show ring 
with the best beef animal our great 
grandfather possessed. Measure the 
milk production of our best dairy cows 
against those of 60 years ago. Con- 
sider the changes in seed, in fertiliza- 
tion, and in all the various applications 
of pure science. Examine the operation 
of mechanized farm and compared it 
with the farms of our granddads. 


Contemplate, for one instance, the 
combine. This invention has revolution- 


|ized wheat farming, brought vast acres 
}into cultivation, reduced the labor costs 


of production and precipitated the wheat 
crop of America into the market in a 
vast ungovernable torrent which has 
choked elevators, filled thousands of 
railway cars, embargoes ports, and well 
down the marketing ma- 
So far from 
being static, agriculture has accepted 





European demand for United States 
wheat, have exerted a further weaken- | 
ing influence upon the domestic market. 


European Takings Decrease 

In addition to this, harvests in Europe | 
have turned out better than expected | 
earlier in the season and native wheats | 
are being marketed freely in most areas | 
and are supplying the immediate needs | 
of European buyers, with the result that | 
European takings of North American 


wheat since the first of August have been |the manufacturer of automobiles, or of 


only about half as large as last season. 

With European demand for foreign 
wheat so slack, United States and Cana- | 
dian exporters have been unable to} 
move stocks in volume and around 375,- | 
000,000 bushels of wheat have accumu- | 
lated in the United States and Canadian | 
markets awaiting sale or shipment, com- | 
pared with about 260,000,000 a year} 
ago. Domestic mills have taken a little | 


more wheat than in recent years, but) som ¢ 
increased exports are needed to reduce } gicorde 


this surplus. Another weakening influ- 
ence has been the good quality of the 
crop this season both in North America 
and Europe. Protein premiums in do- 
mestic markets have been reduced be- 
cause of a plentiful supply of high pro- 
tein wheat. The generally good qual- 
ity of the European crop has restricted 
inquiry for foreign wheats for milling 
purposes while improved prospects for 
feed grains there have reduced demand 
for feed wheat much below that which 
prevailed at this time last season. 


These developments, I believe, ex- 


plain the steady decline in wheat prices | 


during the past two months, but let me 
just summarize them briefly: 
Decline in Prices Explained 
First, Europe has had an abundant 


harvest of good quality wheat which is, 


being offered freely at relatively low 


prices and is restricting demand for for- | 


eign wheat. 

Second, Argentine shipments are still 
averaging around 5,000,000 _ bushels 
each week and together with large of- 
ferings of native wheat have been 
nearly sufficient to supply the current 
European needs. 

Third, since North American wheat 
has met a slow export demand, record 
stocks have accumulated in both United 
States and Canadian markets, with the 
result that wheat prices have declined 
in spite of the smaller North Ameri- 
can wheat crop. 

Now, about the future. 
to predict the course of the wheat mar- 
ket, since it isinfluenced by many con- 
ditions, such as weather, etc., about 
which we can know little beforehand. 
There are several factors, however, 
which will have an important influence 


in the wheat market during the next} 
Probably the most im- | 


month or two. 
portant is the progress of the southern 
hemisphere crop. Dry weather reduced 
the acreage in Argentina somewhat and 
has retarded growth of the crop both 
in that country and in Australia. Pres- 
ent indications are that this season’s 
production in Argentina will be well be- 
low last year, but the critical time is 
just approaching and the outurn will de- 


pend largely upon weather conditions | 


during the next two months. Rather 
general rains have occurred recently, and 
crop prospects have shown some im- 
provement. 


Active Demand Probable 

Heavy marketings of old-crop Argen- 
tine wheat are not likely to continue 
much longer, as supplies must be getting 
Jow, unless last season’s crop was much 
larger than reported. The large offer- 
ings of native wheats in Europe are no 
doubt reducing supplies there, and a more 
active demand for foreign wheat seems 

robable a little later in the season. 

ince new-crop wheat from the southern 
hemisphere does not reach Europe in 
quantities before about Feb, 1, there 
should be increased takings of North 
American wheat between now and that 
time. Canada still has a good amount of 
wheat to export, but lake navigation will 
soon close, which will restrict overseas 
shipment of Canadian grain except that 
stored at seaboard or in the United 
States. This should cause an improved 
demand for United States wheat, which, 
in turn, would have a strengthening in- 


It is difficult | 


the findings of biologists, adapted the 
discoveries of inventors, and kept pace 
with progress. 


Distribution of Products 


Wasteful and Inefficient 


The distribution of farm products is 
to a large extent wasteful and inefficient. 
The market for agricultural products 
are, with few exceptions, “buyers” mar- 
kets. What chance of success would 


cash registers, or of any other indus-| 
trial product, have, if his output had} 
to sell at the factory door to the best 
bidder, op» had to pass through many 
middlemen before it reached the con- 
sumer? Distress, price cutting and 
waste would inevitably result. And yet, 
with some few exceptions, this is ex- 
actly what happens to farm products. 

The progress of many commodities 
he producer to the consumer is 
rly and wasteful. An enormous 
j}amount of cross hauling takes place. 
|}Commodities do not flow evenly to 
'points of consumption. There is a glut 
in one market and a dearth in another. 
There is entirely an inadequate grading 
and standardizing of certain commod- 
ities, with the result of uncertainty in 
price and opportunity for advantage 
over the producer and for speculation 
against the consumer, There is an in- 
|adequate development of processing for 
| disposal of occasional surpluses of many 
|ecommodities into by-products. There 
are, in fact, great wastes in the whole 
{chain of distribution which are a tax 
on both the producer and the consumer. 
Agriculture needs a sales department 
to help find new markets, to distribute 
the flow of commodities and to assure 
to the producer a square deal on his 
product. 


Modern Organization 
Complicates Farm Problems 


The modern organization of business 
and industry has complicated and en- 
larged the problems of agriculture. Or- 
ganization has taken over every indus- 
try except agriculture. Competition in 
industry is no longer between individu- 
als, but between organizations. Labor 
is organized. Agriculture alone inter- 
poses against the competitions of pow- 
erful organizations the bared breasts of 
its individual producers. 

Those 6,000,000 farmers are the most 
efficient farmers on earth. In numbers 
they are one-twentieth of the world’s 
farmers, but they produce two-thirds of 
|the world’s corn, three-fifths of the 
world’s® cotton, one-half of its tobacco, 
one-third of its hogs, one-third of its 
poultry, one-fourth of its oats, one-fifth 
of its wheat, one-seventh of its cattle, 
and one-tenth of its sheep. Their other 
contributions, while small in percentage 
of the world’s totals, yet bulk large in 
the feeding of their own Nation. In the 


| 


face of a declining farm population and | 


an increasing urban population, Ameri- 
can agriculture has supplied the Nation’s 


|needs and produced a vast surplus of | 


| commodities in addition. 

We Americans are at once the most in- 
| dividualistic human beings on earth and 
| the greatest believers of organization. 
| And, why not? It has coordinated the 
efforts of thousands of producers and 
welded them into a resistless force. It 
has taken its toll from us in certain 
attributes, but it has given us homes, 
a high standard of living, schools which 
are models of efficiency, and an industrial 
development which is the envy of the 
world. The perpetual paradox of or- 
ganization is that, by the’ sacrifice of 
some of his personal rights the indi- 
vidual finds a greater freedom. 


Farm Social Life 
Must Be Maintained 


Given a multitude of producing plants, 
a production too large for the demands 
of the market, and an annual surplus 
om a ee 
fluence upon the market. Until there is 
a better foreigrfi inquiry for United 
States wheat, however, and some reduc- 
tion in the market stocks, we can hardly 
expect much improvement in the domes- 
tic market situation, 


of the most important elements in farm | 


000 are classed as improved farm lands, | 


American farmers could, by using in-| 


agriculture or the ground that zee | 
still | 


from Page 1.1 

te great as to seriously depress the price, 
|industry would meet the problem by 
mergers. Such has been the record. But 
}you cannot merge 6,000,000 farms. We 
have no desire to do so. The farm fam- 
ily is a social unit of value so great as 
to demand its preservation. Its inde- 
|pendence, its compactness, its ideals, 
must be maintained; but in maintaining 


|them we must remember that we are 
| preserving a small producing unit in a 
society in which all other forms of pro- 
jduction are organized into large units. 
|The farmer must have help not only to 
reduce the competition within his own 
industry, but to see that the social, eco- 
|nomie and industrial adjustments and 
|ecombinations which are going on all 
| about him do not bear too heavily upon 
him. | 
The answer to these problems is not | 
going to be found “in the ‘back of the 
book,” nor in any single scheme of state- 
craft. No single answer exists because 
the problems presented are not single. 
|The farm problem is not one problem, 
but scores of problems grouped about 
jeach of a score of different farm com- 
| modities. 
The farmer then has two alternatives. 
|He can depend on private agencies to 
|market his products, or he can develop 
his own cooperative agencies. He can|! 
follow the old course of private bar- 
gaining with the buyers who come to 
his door, or he can develop his own 
cooperative marketing system operated 
in his own interest, which by combining 
the products of many farm units can | 
exert an appreciable influence in the 
market, and through knowledge of sup- 
plies and demands can deal in the light 
of the same facts as the buyer. He} 
can continue to sell on a “buyers” mar- | 
ket, or he can create a “sellers” market. | 


| 


By Seven Stations 





Commission Commends 
Broadcasters for Regula- 
tions Designed to Promote 
Standards of Service 





Standards to govern broadcast ad- 
vertising so that objectionable practices 
will be eliminated and to the end that 
{radio as an advertising medium ‘will 
increasingly enjoy and deserve the con- 
fidence of the seo oh have been 
adopted by seven broadcasting stations 
in the Boston area, the Federal Radio 
|Commission was informed Oct. 19. 
| These stations have subscribed to stand- 
; ards of practice and a plan of operation 
based on cooperation with the Better 
Business Bureau of Boston. 


ards are WBZA, WEEI, WNAC and 
WSSH, Boston, WHDH, Gioucester, and 
WLEX, Lexington. 

The Commission’s letter to the sta- 


|tions and the Business Bureau follows, | 


in part: 
Censorship Forbidden 
“It is well known that under the radio 
act of 1927, the Commission is pro- 


censorship. Although this does not pre- 
clude consideration of a station’s pro- 
grams in determining whether said sta- 
tion is operating in the ‘public interest, 
convenience, or necessity,’ the Commis- 
sion must nevertheless proceed cau- 
tiously in doing so. 

“As a result, it is, of course, desirable 
that there te some outside influences to 
prevent the broadcast of advertising 
which is detrimental or injurious to the 
public. In order to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of such ends, the organization and 
standards you propose are excellently 


in are in full accord with a sound radio 
regulation.” 





There can be but one choice of these 
alternatives. 
Organization of Agriculture | 
Important Economic Step 


If agriculture were well organized, | 
it could standardize its products, control | 
and distribute their flow to the consumer; | 
eliminate much of the waste duplica- | 
tion and inefficiency of the marketing 
system. Thus the farmer could approxi- | 
mate the position of industry. | 
long arm of his own organization, the 


of the world. Through his organiza- | 
tion, the farmer could get information 
as to commodity supplies, could help to | 
bring his production within the limits | 
of demand. By organization the farmer | 
can control his own industry, reestab- 
lish the independence of his calling, win | 


equality, and, having won it, hold it} 
against all the changing vicissitudes, of | 
the future. | 

The mere contemplation of these ele- | 
ments in farm problems compels the | 
the conclusion that the organization of | 
agriculture is one of the first and most 
important steps to be taken in the di-| 
rection of economic equality. Most farm 
problems are economic in their nature 
and must be \answered with economic 
solutions. Many of these problems can 
not be foreseen. Many others have not 
been clearly understood. For these rea- 
sons, the statesmanship of Herbert 
Hoover long ago conceived the idea of 
creating a farm instrumentality to deal 
with farm problems as they arise. 

To assist in the organization of Agri-| 
culture, to take the problems of the va-| 
rious farm commodities out of the realm 
of politics and to meet them in the realm 
of economics, to set up an authoritative 
tribunal which shall study each separate 
problem, and afford financial assistance 
when necessary—this is the aim and 
purpose of the agricultural marketing 
act. 
| In seeking solutions of farm questions, | 
; the Board is to a large extent blazing 
new trails. The elements of any spe- 
| cial problem, and the circumstances un- 
| der which the Board will be called upon 
|to act, can not be foreseen. Wide lati- 
tude of power and of discretion is there- 
|fore necessary. The act makes no at- 
| tempt to describe or limit the powers of 
'the Board, save only to direct that the 
Board shall deal only with the farmer- 
owned and the farmer-controlled organi- 
| zations. The heart of the plan is to set 
|up the instrumentality and to arm it} 
| with the power, the money and the dis- 
| cretion to deal with farm conditions, or- 
ganizations, commodities and problems 
as they arise. This is the vital feature 
of the plan. All the rest is detail. 

Agriculture itself appointed the Fed- | 
eral Farm Board. It is true that the| 
| President named them, but agriculture 
| selected them. At the request of the 
President, I sent out several hundred 
telegrams to farm organizations, farm 
papers, farm ‘leaders all over the coun- 
ltry asking them to suggest the right 
men to serve the major divisions of 
|agriculture pon the Board. Thus was 
| conducted a great referendum of agri- 
leulture upon the membership of the 


| 


Standards Adopted 
The standards adopted, as transmitted 
to the Commission, are as follows: 


| “To the end that radio broadcast ad-| 
| vertising wi!! increasingly enjoy and de-| 


serve the confidence of the public, the 
radio stations have subscribed to the 
following standards: 

“1. To prohibit broadcast advertising 
believed to be or which might be det- 
rimental to the public interest, or in- 


jurious to radio broadcasting in general, | 
By the|or to any other accepted form of ad-| 
vertising. and to reject advertising by | 
farmer could make himself felt beyond | concerns whose other forms of advertis- | 
his own line fences and in the markets | ing and practices may be objectionable 


or injurious to public interest. 

“2. To prohibit broadcast advertising 
known to be untrue, deceptive, mislead- 
ing, fraudulent, or grossly exaggerated, 
or which might, on reasonable investi- 
gation be ascertained to be untrue, de- 
ceptive, misleading, fraudulent, or 


|his own place in the sun of economic! grossly exaggerated. 


Censorship Provided 
“3. To cake care to prevent the broad- 
casting of statements derogatory to 
other stations, to individuals, or to com- 
peting products or _ services, except 
where the law specifically provides that 


| the stat:..1. has no right of censorship. 


“4. To meke reasonable investigation 
conceruing the financial responsibility 
and character of broadcast clients, so 
that nc dishonest, fraudulent, or dan- 
gerous pe.xson, firm, organization or ad- 
vertisins; may gain access to the radio 
public. 

“5. To prohibit the advertising of 
disease . 
to health. 

“6. To cooperate with the Better Busi- 
ness Bu. .u in all lawful manner in its 
purpose 2s outlMed in the articles of 
incorporation, i. e., ‘the furthering and 


illness which are injurious 


praetices and fair competition in trade 
and business, thereby increasing public 
confider.z2 in advertising, salesmanship, 
and business methods generally’ ” 

The plan of operation adopted by the 
stations as a means of making the 
standards effective, follows in full text: 

To accept the established and official 
recommendation of the Better Business 
Bureau to the trade as the guide in 
composing, revising, or judging radio 
broadcast advertising. 

To report to the bureau for inves- 
tigation and action suspected cases in 
violation of the principles outlined in 
this code. 

To furnish the bureau with the 
names of current broadcasters and to 
supplement this list with the names of 
such others as are added from time to 
time, so that the bureau may advise 
the radio station of any information it 
may have which the bureau believes 
should be submitted to the station. 

To furnish the bureau, on written re- 
quest, copies of broadcast advertising 
in connection with investigation of the 
advertising by the bureau. 

To furnish the bureau with fact in- 
formation or complaints which may be 
of assistance to the bureau in the mat- 
|ter of investigation or preparation of 
reports, 

Any report given by telephone will 
|be confirmed in writing by the bureau. 





| Board. | 
|or election were accepted, and the men 
thus selected were named. Thus _ it 
comes about that agriculture has a 
Farm Board of its own choosing. 
To be the issue of 
Oct. 22. 


continued in 





‘Station WTAM, Cleveland, 
| Allocated 50,000 Waits 


A license to employ the maximum 
broadcasting power of 50,000 watts was 
granted on Oct. 19 to Station WTAM, 
of Cleveland, by the Federal Radio 
Commission, 

The station, operating on the 1,070 
|kilocycle channel on a cleared channel 
basis during evening hours, has been 
using 3,500 watts of power. A _ con- 
| struction permit to build a 50,000 watt 
| transmitter was granted the station in 
| April. 

Under the license granted, the sta- 
|tion is authorized to use 25,000 watts 
/on a regular basis and 25,000 watts ex- 
|perimentally, pursuant to the Commis- 
sion regulation establishing the maxi- 
mum permanent allocation of power at 
25,000 watts. 
| Station WTAM, operated by WTAM 
& WEAR, Inc., also was authorized to 
set up its old transmitting equipment 
for auxiliary use, 








The results of that referendum | 


Any written report containing un- 
|favorable information made to one sta- 
tion will be made at the same time to 
; all other local stations. 

Reports between the bureau and 
|radio stations will be confidential com- 
|munications but a copy of the report 
;made by the bureau, may, at the dis- 
;cretion of the bureau, be given: to the 
subject of the report. 

The bureau wili be ready to discuss 
with the authorized representative of 
any local radio station, or the subject 
of the report, the details of the infor- 
mation given in the report. 

Radio stations will report to the hu- 
}reau whether broadcasting privileges 
jare granted or denied to the subject of 
an unfavorable report, of what action, 
|if any, was taken by the station. 


Handling of Milk Spreads 
Contagion in Connecticut 








State of Connecticut 
Hartford 
One death and 35 mild cases of para- 


typhoid fever in Glastonbury and East 


Hartford, Conn., resulted from the han- 


The stations subscribing to the stand- | 


hibited from exercising the power of} 


adapted. The principles embodied there- | 


products or services for treatment of | 


promotir. : of honesty, truthfulness, and 
dependability in advertising, merchan-|_ 
dising, an in all business methods and | 


Autiorizen Statements Onty Are Presenten Heretn, Berna 
PusLisHep WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNrtTep States Dalty 
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National Defense 





Chemical Studies Conducted 


To Improve Quality of Crops 





Laboratory Maintained for Research on Effect of 
Various Fertilizers on Plants 





Topic 1—Industry: Food and Food Products 





By Edgar T. Wherry, 


Principal Chemist in Charge, 
Chemistry Laboratory. 


Crop 


HE crop chemistry laboratory of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
was created for the purpose of 
making a scientific study of the fac- 
tors which affect the quality of crops, 
with the ultimate aim of improving 
the quality of foodstuffs made from 
them. Thus far, most attention has 
been given to wheat, especially to 
means of increasing the protein con- 
tent of this important grain crop. 
Wheat is a source of two essential 
food constituents, carbohydrate and 


protein. The baking quality of wheat 
| flour is largely controlled by the 
amount of protein it contains. The 


more there is present, the stronger the 
flour is said to be. So important is this 
that the baking industry pays a pre- 
mium for wheat which has a protein 
content higher than the average for a 
given year. This premium may amount 
to 5, 10, or even 15 cents per bushel 
for every per cent of protein more than 
11 or 12 per cent. 

* 


* * 


| 
| _ Obviously, if the factors determin- 
ing the protein content of wheat can 
be ascertained, and means can be found 
for controlling them, it should be prac- 
ticable to increase the protein con- 
tent to some extent. This would bene- 
fit both the producer, who would ob- 
tain higher prices for his crop, and 
the consumer, who would obtain bread 
richer in protein, which is so valuable 
in nuteriteion. 

The principal factors affecting the 
protein content of wheat are soil and 
climate, especially the latter. In rela- 
tively dry seasons the protein content 
of the entire wheat crop is higher than 
the average, while in years of excep- 
tionally heavy rainfall, the protein 
content is lower than in average years. 
The climate, of course, cannot be con- 
| trolled, but some means of increasing 
the protein content may be found in 
the fertilizers added to the soil. 

* * & 
THE most important chemical ele- 

" ment involved in the proteins being 
nitrogen, attention has been directed 
| chiefly toward nitrogenous fertilizers, 
such as nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
| ammonia. To determine how to apply 
these to obtain the bestjresults, the 
| principles governing the/response of 





| the plants to these feftilizer com- 
pounds are first worked out. 
Hundreds of wheat seedlings are 


| grown in water, contained in small 
glass jars in the laboratory, and to 
this water are added different ferti- 
lizers in various amounts, the plants 
being analyzed at successive stages 
of growth to ascertain the effects pro- 
duced. The fertilizers are then applied 
in the field in the manner indicated by 
these preliminary experiments as 
likely to be most productive of the 
desired results. 


* * 


It is well known that nitrogeneous 
fertilizers applied in the Fall or early 


* 


shown the practical contacts between 


| be printed in the issue of Oct. 


Health Service. 





Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 











| 
| { 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
S. 1906. Mr. Fletcher. For the appoint- 
ment of an additional circuit judge for the 
fifth judicial circuit; Judiciary. 


Bids Invited in Sale 
Of Yacht by Navy 


‘Sylph’ Must Not Be Used to} 
Violate Prohibition Law 











Bids for the sale of the “Sylph,” 
former official yacht of the Secretary of 
the Navy, have been invited by the 
Department of the Navy, and will be 
opened Nov. 19. The vessel, last March, 
was surveyed with a view of being sold 
or otherwise disposed of. 


Under the terms of the invitation the 
vessel is offered “as is, where is” and 
| “if is” without recourse. Bids will be 
publicly opened at the Bureau of Sup- 

lies and Accounts in Washington on 





to reject any or all bids, to waive de- 
fects in bids, and to withdraw the lot 
from sale at any time before acceptance 
of any bids. 


Yard at Norfolk, Va. It was purchased 
from John Roach of Chester, Pa., in 
1898 by the Navy for $50,000 and was 





their place in the administrative organization.. 


ov. 19. The Navy reserves the right|R 


The “Sylph” is located at the Navy | 





put in commission in 1898. It then was 
assigned to special service on the Po- 
tomac and in the Chesapeake Bay. The 
vessel is of 152 tons displacement. 


During the Spanish-American War the 
“Sylph” was used as a “dispatch boat” 
with the fleets. Since that time it has 
been used intermittently as the official 
yacht of the Secretary of the Navy. 
Shortly after the incumbent Secretary 
took office on Mar. 4 he announced that 


Spring bring about an increased yield 
of grain, but the nitrogen thus added 
is not effective in increasing the pro- 
tein content. It has been found pos- 
sible, however, to increase the protein 
content markedly by applying nitro- 
genous fertilizers at the time the wheat 
is heading. Morcover, the flour ob- 
tained from wheat in which the pro- 
tein had been thus increased yielded 
bread superior in nearly every respect. 

The discovery of facts of this kind is 
only a beginning, however, and studies 
are being carried on to obtain further 
information along the same line. For 
instance, the question has come up: 
Do the modern synthetic nitrogen 
compounds, such as urea and calnitro, 
produce the same effects as the better 
known fertilizer salts previously tried? 

se 2 


ANOTHER problem is: How can the 

practical farmer, growing wheat 
on a large scale, apply a fertilizer at 
the time his wheat is heading without 
breaking down too much of it? Per- 
haps some day fertilizers may be 
spread on wheat fields by means of 
airplanes, just as insecticides are now 
being applied, but for the present it 
has seemed preferable to look into 
other possible procedures. 

In the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
extensive experiments have been made 
in spacing the rows widely—two feet 
apart instead of the usual eight inches 
—with the idea that fertilizer-spread- 
ers might be driven along the lanes 
thus left open, and the compounds ac- 
cordingly applied at any stage of 
growth desired, without breaking down 
the stalks. Sometimes wheat stools 
out to such an extent when grown in 
these wide-spaced rows that the yield 
is not affected, but in other experi- 
ments the yield has been diminished 
too much to make this plan attractive 
to the grower. Studies along this 
line are being actively continued. 

a * a 





| 
| 


In addition to nitrogen, a number of 
other chemical elements are essential 
to human nutrition, and this laboratory 
is planning or carrying out investiga- 
tions on some of these. Goiter is now 
known to be connected with a defiiency 
of iodine and the study of ways of in- 
creasing the content of this substance 
in foods may some day be undertaken. 
One of the less-known elements now 
being studied is manganese, which is 
considered by some authorities to bear 
a relation to the vitamins. 


Chandler, Asa Crawford. 


| Chesterton, Gilbert Keith. 


| Hillebrand, William Francis. 





New Books Received 
on bine 
Library of Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





Smith, Edward Henry. You can escape, 
by .. with a preface by Edward Hale 
Bierstadt. 364 p. N. Y., The Macmillan 
co., 1929. 29-19014 

Waring, Mrs. Ethel May (Bushnell). The 
behavior of young children, by ... and 
Marguerite Wilker, with an introduction 
by Patty Smith Hill. (Series on child- 
hood educesion, ed. by Patty S. Hill.) N. 


Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1929. 29-19010 
Weber, Alfred. ... Alfred Weber’s theory 
of the location of industries. (Materials 


for the study of business.) 256 p., illus. 
Chicago, Ill., The University of Chicago 
press, 1929. 29-18915 
Allen, Devere, ed. Pacifism in the modern 
world, edited by ... 278 p. Garden ,City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 19). 
29-19444 
American academy of political and social 
science, Philadelphia. Law and social 
welfare. Editor in charge of this vol- 
ume: John S. Bradway. (Annals. vol. 
exlv, pt. i [no, 234] September, 1929.) 
220 p. Philadelphia, The American acad- 
emy of political and social science, 1929. 
29-19446 


| Bhadarkar, Devadatta Ramakrishna, ed. In- 


dia, edited by ... (The annals of the 
American academy of political and ‘social 
science. vol. ecxlv, pt. ii, September, 
1929.) 203 p. Phila., 1929. 29-19447 
Bowden, Aberdeen Orlando. Consumers 
uses of arithmetic; an investigation to 
determine the actual uses made of arith- 
metic in adult social life, exclusive of 
vocational uses. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 


lumbia university, 1929. Published 
also as Teachers’ college, Columbia 
university, Contributions to education, 
no, 340.) 69 p. N. Y., Teachers college, 


Columbia university, 1929. 29-19422 
Hookworm dis- 
ease; its distribution, biology, epidem- 
iology, pathology, diagnosis, treatment 
and control, by... 494 p., illus. N. Y 
The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-1941¢ 
Do we agree? 
A debate between G. K. Chesterton and 
Bernard Shaw, with Hilaire Belloc in the 
chair. 47 p. Hartford, Conn., E. V. 
Mitchell, 1928. 29-19448 
Cushing, Harvey Williams. Tumors arising 
from the blood-vessels of the brain; an- 
giomatous malformations and heman- 
gioblastomas, by .. . and Percival Bailey. 
219 p., illus. Springfield, Ill., Baltimore, 
Md., C. C. Thomas, 1928. 29-19411 
Edgerton, Edward Ira. Elementary algebra. 


, 
> 


by ... and Perry A. Carpenter. 498 p., 
illus. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1929. 
29-19427 
. .. Fact book; a guide to drug trade mar- 
keting. 1929. 1 v., illus. N. XY, Topics 
publishing co., 1929. 29-19494 


, Applied in- 
organic analysis; with special reference 
to the analysis of metals, minerals and 





j In the cereals thus far analyzed, rye 
is the highest in manganese, and corn 
the lowest. It has been interesting to 
learn that the outer coats of the grains 
are far richer in manganese than the 
inside portions; a sample of bran, for 
instance, containing 16 times as much 
of this element as the flour made from 
the same lot of grain. It was found, 
too, that several popular breakfast 
foods had much of the manganese of 
the original cereal removed in process 
of manufacture. The principles of ab- 
corption of manganese by plants are 
now being investigated, in order to pro- 
pare for field experiments on increas- 
ing the manganese content of grow- 
ing crops. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


divisions and bureaus irrespective of 
The twenty-eighth article, to 


rocks, by .: . and Dr. G. E, F. Lundeli. 
929 p., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 
1929. 29-19421 
Hites, Laird Thomas. The effective Chris- 
tian college. 259 p. N. Y., The Mac- 
millan co., 1929. 29-19434 


James, Will. Smoky, the cow horse, by... 
illustrated by the author. 263 p. N. Y., 
C. Seribner’s sons. 1929. , 29-19426 

Joyce, Ernest Edward Mills. The South 
polar trail, by . . . the log of the Impe- 
rial trans-Antarctic expedition; with an 
introduction by Hugh Robert Mill. 220 
p., illus. London, Duckworth, 1929. 

29-19492 

Keating, Lawrence J. The great Mary 

Celeste hoax, a famous sea mystery ex- 


posed. 240 p. London, Heath, Cranton, 
1929. 29-19490 
Lewis, Ervin Eugene. Problems in 


the administration of a small school sys- 


| tem, by ...and J. B. Edmondson. (Edu- 
cational problem series, ed. by G. M. 
Whipple; no. 14.) 84 leaves. Blooming- 
ton, Ill., Public school publishing co, 
1929. 29-19433 


Lewis, Robert Thomas. Romulus; or, The 
future of the child. (To-day and to-mor- 
Tow.) 





: 22, also will deal with “Foods and Food Products” 
and is contributed by Dr. R. C. Williams, 


Assistant Surgeon General, Public 








——_— 


Navy Orders | 


Capt. Robert Joseph Desmond, E. C. Res., 
to duty at New York, N. Y. 
Ist Lt. William Arthur Fraser Millinger, 
A. C. Res., to duty at San Francisco, Calif. 
Capt. Frank Edward Huston, par. 23, S. O. 
219, revoked. 


Capt. Thomas Ellis Darlington, Q. M. C. | 


Res., orders of Aug. 8 revoked. 


Maj. Henry Minor Dent, Inf. Res., to duty 
at Fort Benning, Ga. 


Capt. Wallace W. Millard, Inf. 


p + from Fort 
Snelling, Minn., to Manila, P. I. 


1st Lt. James T. Dismuke, Inf., retired for | 


physical disability. 

Capt. Burdette Allan Palmer, A. C. Res., to 
duty at San Francisco, Calif. 

Comdr. Henry M. Jensen, det. Rec. Ship. 
N. Y. about Oct. 17; to .U. S. S. Mattery as 
commanding officer. 

Lt. Comdr. Benjamin H. Lingo, det. U. 
8S. S. Cleveland about Nov. 1; to Naval 
Academy. 

Lt. Clarence R. Johnson, det. Navy Yard, 
Boston about Oct. 17; to U. S. Kittery. 

Lt. Emanuel Taylor, det. U. S. S. Stewart; 
to U. S. S. Tulsa. 

Lt. (jg) Charles O. Larson, det. U. S. 
Saratoga about Oct. 23; to resignation ac- 
cepted effective Dec. 25, 1929. 

t. (jg) William D. Thompson, det. U. 8. 
S. Tulsa; to Dest. Sqd. 15, Asiatic Station. 

Ens. Myrown W. Graybill, desp. ors. Aug. 

27 modified; to U. 8. S. Worden at Newport, 


Bes M. & S. about Oct. 22; to Asiatic Sta- 
on. 

Lt. Comdr. Lawrence A. Odlin (S. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Wright about Dec. 22; to Navy 
Yard, N. Y. 


Atmy Orders 


Capt. Ira J. Wharton, Q. M. C., from Fort 
Strong, Mass., to duty, Organized Reserves, 
First Corps Area, Boston, Mass. 

Capt. Gordon A. Clapp, M. C., from Fort 
Strong, Mass., to Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 

ist Lt. Russell H. Cooper, A. C., from 
Dodd Field, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to 
duty, Organized Reserves, Eighth Corps 
Area, Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 

Ist Lt. Paul Kruger Klaesius, Ord. Dept. 








the yacht would be surveyed with a view [atin to duty, Baltimore, Md, 
8 


of placing it out of service. 
“It is agreed,” state the conditions of 


the sale, “tha* this vessel shall not be| 4. 


used in whole or in part in the transpor- 
tation to or from any part of the United 


Stat~s of America of any spirituous, | placed 


vinous, malted, fermented, or intoxicat- 
ing liquid of any kind, or of any liquid, 
the transportation of which is forbidden 
by the Constitution or by any law of the 


dling of milk by two human carriers of | United States. 


| paratyphoid B germs, it was disclosed 
| recently by an investigation by the Con- 


necticut State health department. The 


| 


carriers were barred from the further 
handling of milk offered for sale. 


“In order that the Navy Department 
may be satisfied that the purchaser does 
not intend to use this vessel for an un- 





t Lt. Dwight’ T. Francis, Inf., retired 
for physical disability. 
Wrnt. Officer Luis R. Miranda, C. A., Fort 
Lesseps, Canal Zone, will proceed to his 
home and await retirement. 


Mstr. Sgt. Henry E. Hanway, will be 
on retired list, Governors Is- 
land, N. Y. 


Maj. Horace G. Foster, Fin. Dept., par. 


i4, S. O. 144 amended to assign him to 
Ninth Corps Area as finance officer. 
Maj. William A. MacNicholl, Fin. Dept., 


from Fort Mason, Calif., to duty as prop- 


{erty auditor, Ninth Corps Area. 


affidavit in which ‘shall be stated the 


lawful purpose, it will be necessary for| purpose for which this vessel will be | 
each bidder to submit with his bid an! 


used,” 





i * 
Lt. Comdr. John. R. Poppen (M. C.), det. | 


95 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 
1929. 29-19449 
Limbert, Paul Moyer. Denominational pol- 
icies in the support and supervision of 
higher education. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia university, 1929. Published also 
as Teachers college, Columbia university, 
Contributions to education, no. 378.) 242 
p. N. Y., Teacher§ college, Columbia uni- 
versity, 1929. 29-19439 
Metcalf, Maynard Mayo. ... The research 
attitude of mind, by . .. published under 
the direction of the Committee on. pub- 
lications, on the Roagvwell Park publica- 


tion fund. (The University of Ruffalo 
studies. vol. vii, no, 2.) p. 23-80. Buf. 
falo, 1928. 29-19430 








Government Books 
ana Publications 








Documents described under this heading 
are oblainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, Fhe title, and not 

the card numbers, should be given. 


Ships’ Data, U. S. Naval Vessels. July 1, 
929. Navy Department. Price, 50 cents. 
(12-35087 ) 


The Health of Workers in Dusty Trades. 
Il. Exposure to Siliceous Dust (Granite 
Industry). Public Health Bulletin No. 187, 
Public Health Service, Jreasury Depart- 
ment. Price, $1.15. 28-26361 

Wages and Hours of Labor in Cotton Goods 
Manufacturing, 1910 to 1928—Bulletin of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 492. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor. Price, 10 cents. L18-12 

The Promotion of the Welfare and Hygiene 
of Maternity and Infancy—Children’s Bu- 
reau Publication No. 194. Children’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor. Price, 30 
cents. * L24-145 

Brooms ang Brushes—Census of Manufac- 
tures: 1927. Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 5 cent:, 

(29-26864 » 

Sewing Machines, Cases and Attachments, 
Washing Machines, Wringers, Driers, and 
Ironing Machines for Household Use— 
Census of Manufactures: 1927. Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. (29-26865) 

Wall Plaster, Wall Board and Floor Com- 
position—Census of Manufactures: 1927. 
Bureau of the Census, Department, of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. (29-26866 ) 

Weights Per United States Gallon and 
Weights Per Cubic Foot of Sugar Solu- 
tions—Circular of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, No, 375, Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of|\Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

! 29-26867 

Subject Index of United States Tariff Com- 
mission Publications. Revised October, 
1929. Price, 10 cents. 29-26869 

Trends in Home Economics Education, 1926- 
1928—Bulletin, 1929, No. 26. Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior. 
Price, 5 cents, E29-263 
Laws, Rules, and Instructions for Inspec- 
tion ‘and Testing of Steam Locomotives 
and Tenders and Their Appurtenances, 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, Inter- 

| state Commerce Commission. Price, 30 

29-26849 

nent No, 

1061, Bureau of Fisheries, Department, of 

Commerce, Price, 15 cents, F29-36 





cents. 
Care aud Diseases of Trout—Docun 
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THE 48 STATE 
GOVERNMENTS 


IN 
The Anited States Pailu 


4 
Business is no longer local ... it transcends State week The United States Daily adds from 6 to 8 pages 
lines... the marketing of products is affected by daily devoted to the official news of the States. 
, the power of individual States to inspect, to regu- 


oa All the State Capitols are covered by a corps of staff 
late, to legislate. Widespread as are the activities of 


correspondents, stationed in every one of these im- 
the Federal Government, there can be no doubt of 


portant centers of business news. The official news 


the deep influence on business of the work of the 
State Governments—and there are 48 of them. 


Hitherto there has been no medium to cover the 
news of the State Governments—but beginning this 


of the 48 States is printed fully and comprehen- 
sively — and following the manner of the Daily in 
covering the Federal news, without comment or 


interpretation. 


EGISLATIVE bodies in 48 states meet and pass laws... 
4courts render decisions... bureaus and commis- 
sions enact decrees, issue orders, regulations... 


But there is no daily source, no national journal of 
these activities of the states—save here and there a 
fragmentary news dispatch. 


Business men are vitally touched in the conduct of 
business by actions within their own state or other 
states; but they are without prompt news of the rul- 
ings, the findings and the decisions that so deeply 
concern them. 


The people of one state have no prompt wayof learning 
what has happened in sistér states, no one source from 
which to benefit from their experience. 


* *k 


To meet this pressing need, The United States Daily 
now publishes daily the official news of the states. 
From our staff correspondents in every state capitol 
will come the news of all of the divisions of govern- 
ment—administrative, legislative and judicial, affecting 
business in its every phase. 


-The information is classified by topics. For example, 
all the news affecting insurance from the several states 
is grouped from day to day under the heading of 


“Insurance”—as is the news relating to banking, tax- 






ation, road construction, health, food inspection, mer- 
chandising, regulations on transportation, and all the 
many other subjects with which the state governments 
concern themselves. 


The state news forms an integral part of The United 
States Daily; and the information from both the state 
and Federal Governments constitutes a panorama of the 
largest business in the world—the business of admin- 
istering the affairs of one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion people. 
ey) a” 

This is the high hour of American prosperity and 
achievement—and it is due in large part to our ability 
to fund and use knowledge, to exchange and inter- 
change experience. 


To the rapid communication and ready use of facts, 
The United States Daily already has made its impor- 
tant contribution in its unprecedented coverage of the 
news of the Federal Government in all its branches. 


Day by day for three and a half years The United States 
Daily has been placed on the desks of executives of 
business, putting into action the facts of the Federal 
Government complete, authoritative and up-to-the 
minute. : 


And in these days when more and more the govern- 
ment enters into the life of the business man, The 


onl 


The Auited States Daily 


WASHINGTON 


United States Daily has become “must” reading for 
those who would keep their finger on the quick 


pulse of the times. 


Now with the state news, The United States Daily 
rounds out to completion its scope and service. 


As a vehicle of business progress, the advantages will 
be momentous. 7 


The manufacturer of mining machinery in Llinois will 
have off-the-wire informatién about the most recent 
regulations regarding the coal industry in West Virginia. 


The maker of packaged goods in Nebraska will know 
not only the laws and regulations of his local legisla- 
ture and various state commissions governing the pro- — 
duction and distribution of his product—but what 
actions are taken in other states that affect the conduct 
of his business. The details of chain store legislation 
introduced in thirty-nine State Legislatures will be 
readily available for the first time to the heads of 
interested companies throughout the country. 


This new enterprise of The United States Daily, in a 
word, offers to men of affairs in every field a complete 
coverage of the news of governmental activities in 
America. 


This expansion represents more than a step in publish- 
ing. It represents an important contribution of service 
to the social and business progress of the nation. 
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Partnerships 


Business College Held to Be Entitled 


To Personal Service Classification 





Decision Overrules | 
Board of Tax Appeals 
Court Finds That $5,000 In- 


vestment in Equipment Is 
Not Material to Case 








‘Richmond, Va.—The Cirenit Court of | be used. 


‘ Appeals for the Fourth Circuit has held 
that a corporation engaged in the pro- 
motion of business education is entitled 
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petitioner was conducted, and every cor- 
porate activity _was performed or di- 
rected, by Donoho. He gave no class- 
room instruction. Among the duties 
performed by Donoho as president and 
principal stockholder of the petitionér 
were the following: 

(a) Organizing, planning and super- 
vising the courses of study. 

(b) Selecting and changing texts to 


(c) Selecting, employing and dis- 
charging teachers; fixing their compen- 
sation. 

(d) Directing all teaching and class- 


to personal service classification where it | room methods. 


was owned, except for qualifying shares. | 
by one individual and such individual de- | dorsement such money 


voted all his time thereto in directing 
the courses of instruction and supervis- 
ing the instructors. 


The fact that the corporation had some | 


$5,000 invested in its school room equip- 
ment was not sufficient to remove it 
from classification as a personal serv- 
ice corgoration, as this capital was 
nominal and was sufficient only in 
amount to enable the individual te carry 
out the instruction program. 


STRAYERS BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 


v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 

Nos. 2828, 2829. 

Petition for review of orders by 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

J. WALLACE BRYAN (Murray T. DoNOHO 
on the brief), for the taxpayer; F. 
EpwaRD MITCHELL, .special assistant 
to the Attorney General (MABEL WAL- 
KER WILLEBRANDT, Assistant Attorney 
General; SEWALL KEY, special as- 
sistant to the Attorney Gerieral; C. M. 
CHAREST, general counsel, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and PREW Savoy, 
special attorney, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue on the brief), for the Com- 
missioner. . 

Before PARKER and NorTHCOTT, Circuit 
Judges, and Hayes, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 15, 1929 


NortHcoTT, Circuit Judge.—The peti- 
tioner corporation was organized under 
the laws of the State of Maryland, in 
April, 1898, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing and maintaining schools for the 
business education of young men and 
women, and for related purposes. Its 

rincipal office is in Baltimore, Md. 
During the years in controversy, it op- 
erated a school in Baltimore and a 
branch school in Washington, D. C. 

The capital stock was $5,000 divided 
into 500 shares of common stock of the 
par value of $10 each. Since May, 1910, 
497 shares of this stock have been 
owned by Thomas W. Donoho, the re- 
maining three shares are held as quali- 
fying shares by*Donoho, his wife and 
two sons. The consideration for the 
capital stock consisted in equipment, 
accounts receivable, scholarships and 
good will of a total value of $5,500, 
which ‘sum, less liabilities of $500, con- 
stituted net book value for which capi- 
tal stock was issued. 

The school was originally organized 
by one, S. Irving Strayer, Donoho be- 
coming vice president and _ business 
manager in the year 1902. In 1904 and 
1905 branch schools were opened in 


the 


> 


Philadelphia and Washington, and 
subsequently a_ school was _ also 
opened in Camden, N. J. Until the 
year 1910 the operation of the 


schools was not as a whole, successful. 
In the latter year petitioner had become 
financially involved and was in debt 
about $20,000.00, evidenced by notes, all 
of which bore Donoho’s personal en- 
dorsement. 


Principal Endorser 
Takes Over Management 


Under pressure of this situation Don- 
oho took over the Baltimore and Wash- 
ington schools, agreeing to pay all the 
liabilities except those specifically as- 
sumed by Strayer, and from that time 
the Baltimore and Washington schools 
began to build up until they were finally, 
in the years in question, very successful 
from a financial standpoint. 

The Baltimore and Washington schools 
did not board or lodge any of their 
students. The Baltimore school had an 
average attendance of approximately 
200 day students and 175 night students; 
the Washington school had about 150 
day students and 200 night students. 
Instruction was given by a corps of 10 
to 12 regular teachers in each school. 
None of the teachers participated in 
the management or was in control or 
charge of any course or group of 
courses, these being directly and exclu- 
sively under the control of Donoho and 
P. J. Harman, who was employed as 
resident principal of the Washington 
school, at a salary equal to one-haif of 
the net profits of that school, if any. 

Petitioner never owned any real es- 
tate. It leased quarters for school pur- 
poses in Baltimore and Washington, and 
equipped the rooms with the usual school 
room paraphernalia and office furniture, 
and carried in stock text books, sta- 
tionery and school supplies which it sold 
exclusively to its students. This was 
done in order to insure uniformity in 
texts and materials, and promptness 
of supply, as well as to meet the con- 
venience of the students. It was not 
practicatle to require the students to 
purchase texts and supplies outside. 
The petitioner did not own or publish 
any books or texts, and had no income 
from, nor investment or interest in, any 
facilities for the publication, manufac- 
ture or production of books, material or 
supplies, but made its purchases in the 
general market. 

The petitioner conducted an employ- 
ment or “placement” department through 
which it undertook to obtain positions 
for its graduates. This department, as 
to the Baltimore school, was conductéd 
by Donoho or under his immediate su- 
pervision. 


Meeting Fixed Salary of 
$30,000 for One Officer 


No stockholders’ or directors’ meetings 
were hekd after 1910, except a meeting 
in 1920, which authorized the salary ol 
$30,000.00 for Donoho, There were no 
officers ther than Donoho, except that 
his wife performed some duties as secre 
tary. Donoho devoted all of his time to 


(e) Borrowing on his personal en- 
as was needed 


for financing the petitioner’s current op- 
erations. 

(f) Conferring with prospective stu- 
dents. 


(g) Obtaining employment, through 


the placement division, for trained grad- | 


uates. 

Donoho visited the Washington school 
two or three times a week, and gave it 
his direct and personal supervision, and 
during the year 1919, while Harman 
was busy with another enterprise, 0. S. 


| Schuster was employed as manager of 


the Washington school. 

During the period from 1910 to 1918, 
while Donoho was paying off the in- 
debtedness of approximately $20,000 
which he assumed at the time he pur- 


drew as little by way of salary or other 


compensation as he could get along | 
with. During the years 1917 to 1919 no, 


salary was formally voted to him as 
such, but he drew out from time to time 
such amounts as he needed. In 1920 
and 1921 salaries aggregating $30,000 
for each year were authorized and ap- 
proved, as being commensurate with his 
work and_ responsibilities, and _ these 
salaries were actually credited to his 
account and paid him at various times 
during each of said years. 

The amounts of cash actually drawn 
by Donoho from the two schools in each 





of the years under review were as 
follows: 
Baltimore 1917 1919 1920 1921 
School ..... $7,300 $19,224 $26,435 $40,491 
Washington 
School ..... 5,104 6,510 9,030 8,322 
Te 5.4 $12,404 $25,734 $35,465 $48,813 


The’ petitioner filed its income and 
profits tax return for 1917 as an ordi- 
nary corporation. In 1919 it filed an 
amended return for 1917 under the pro- 
visions of section 209 of the revenue 
act of 1917. Its returns for 1918, 1919, 
1920 and 1921 were filed as a personal 
service corporation. The respondent 
held that the petitioner was entitled to 
a personal service classification for 1918 
and settled its taxes for that year ac- 
cordingly. 
the petitioner was a nominal 
corporation for 1917 or a personal serv- 


ice corporation for 1919, 1920 or 1921.|ices, but merely supervise or direct a force 
lof employes, the corporation is not a per- 


The respondent subsequently made an 
assessment of an alleged deficiency of 
$2,296.82 for the year 1917, in respect 
to which the petitioner seasonably filed 
its claim in abatement. After further 


conferences the deficiency for 1919 was | 


reduced by the respondent to $3,615.84, 
and $1,095.53 of the additional assess- 
ment for 1917 abated, the effect of 
which was to assess a net deficiency of 


' $1,201.29 for the year 1917. 


The deficiencies determined by the 






respondent are as_ follows: 1917, 
$1,201.29; 1919, $3,615.84; 1920, 
$3,236.59 ; 1921, $4,776.70; total, 
$12,830.42. 

From this determination the peti- 


tioner appealed to the Board of Tax 
Appeals, which Board sustained 
findings of the respondent in a majority 
opinion upon which action the petition 
to review the decision of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals was filed 
in this court. 
s Three questions present 
for determination; first, was the peti- 
Hioner entitled to have its tax for the 
year 1917 computed under the provi- 
Sions of section 209 of the revenue act 
of 19172; second, was the petitioner en- 
titled to classification as a personal 
service corporation in the years 1919, 
1920, and 1921?; third, was the action 
of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue In weducing the amount of salary 
allowed Donoho for the years 1919, 1920 
and 1921, correct? , a 
As to the first question, section 209 
of the revenue act of 1917 provides: 
Sec. 209. That in the case of a trade 
or business having no invested capital o 
ngt more than a nominal capital there shall 
be levied, assessed, collected and paid, in 
addition to the taxes under existing ‘law 
and under this ect, in lieu of the tax im- 
posed by section 201, a tax equivalent to 
5 per centum of the net imcome of such 
trade or business in excess of the following 
deductions: In the case of a domestic cor- 
poration $3,000, and in the case of a do- 
mestic partnership or a citizen or resident 
of the United States $6,000; in the case of 
all other trades or business, 


Capital in 1917 
Held Only Nominal 


We are of the opinion that the findings 
of fact of the Board of Tax Appeals 
show that petitioner had no more than 
a nominal capital in the year 1917. 

The income tax regulation approved 
Oct. 3, 1917, article 73, provides: 

“The term nominal capital as used in 
section 209 means in general a small or 
negligible capital whose use in a par- 
ticular trade or business is incidental.” 

See, also, R. P. Martin, Ine. v. Ed- 
wards, 293 Fed. 258, 

The question of capital incidental to 
the business carried on under the reve- 
nue act of 1918 was fully discussed by 
this court in the Atlantic Coast’ Distrib- 


themselves 


no deduction, 


utors v. Commisioner of Internal Reve- | 


nue, decided July 1, 1929, 33 Fed. (2) 
733, and if the petitioner’s capital is not 
nominal it would be difficult indeed to 
conceive of a corporation having no more 
than a nominal capital. The term “nom- 
inal capital” must mean a very small 
or negligible, capital “whose use in a 


| particular business is incidental.” Here 
| the petitioner’s capital was only $5,000 


with no investments other than those di- 
rectly incident to the business carried 


,on, This small capital’ was used chiefly 


for the purchase of furniture and equip- 
ment, and for the purchase of text 
books, supplies and stationery, which 
were resold to the students, in order to 
insure uniformity. Certainly this use of 
this amount of capital could not be 
deemed other than “incidental,” and the 


~ 


| of 


chased the stock of the petitioner, he | 


4 | ties 
The respondent denied that | corporation: Conduct of affairs. 


capital the 


}owners 


} 


the | 


like or similar principal | 
lowners or stockholders of which do not 
devote personal attention to the manage- 
ment or supervision of its affairs, does not 
of itself constitute the corporation a per- | 
sonal service corporation.” | 





Revenues Created 
By Work of Owner 





Assessment 
| Benefits of Applicable Tax 


Rates to Corporation 





| with respect to the year 1917, was er- 
| roneous. 

See, also, Park Amusement Co. v. 
McCaughn, 14 Fed. (2) 553. 

Hubbard Ragsdale Company v. Dean, 
15 Fed. (2) 410. 


Directed Giving) 


| 





| 
Posse-Nissen School of Physical Edu- 


;cation v. United States, 25 Fed. (2) 748. | 


| Mountain View Sanitarium Company | 


v. Huntley, 25 Fed. (2) 1016. 
Appeal of Bryant and Stratton Com- 


|mercial School, 1 B, T. A. 32. 


On the second question, as to whether | 
'the petitioner is entitled to be classified 
as a personal service corporation, for the | 
|years 1919, 1920 and 1921, we are also | 
of the opinion, that the conclusion | 
reached by the Board of Tax Appeals 
was erroneous, | 
| The revenue act of 1921, section 200, | 
provides: , | 

Sec. 200. (5) The term “personal service | 
| corporation” means a corporation whcse in- | 
come is to be ascribed primarily te the! 
activities of the principal owners or stock- | 
holders who are themselves regularly en- 
gaged in the active conduct of the affairs | 
the corporation and in which capital | 
(whether invested or borrowed) is not a 
material income-producing factor; but does 
not include any foreign corporation, nor 
any corporation 50 per centum or more of 
whose gross income consists either (1) of | 
tains, profits, or income derived from trad- | 
ing as a principal. or (2) of gains, profits, 
commissions, or other income, derived from 
a Government contract or contracts made 
between Apr. 6,.1917, and Nov. 11, 1918, 
both dates inclusive. 

The provisions of the revenue act of 
1918 are substantially the same, and may 
be found in C. 18, 40 Stat. 1057. 


Tax Return Reveals 
Kind of Corporation 

The applicable regulations of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue under 


these acts are as follows: 
Regulations 45 and 62: Art. 


Per- 


1523. 


sonal service corporation—The term “per- 
sonal service corporation” means a cor-| 
poration, not expressly excluded, the in-| 


come of which is derived from a profession | 
or busimess (a) which consists principally 
of rendering personal service, (b) the earn-| 
ings of which are to be ascribed primarily | 
to the activities of the principal owners or) 
stockho!ders, and (c) in which the employ- 
ment of capital is not necessary or is only 
incidental. No definite and conclusive tests 


lcan be prescribed by which it can be finally | 
| 


determined in advance of an examination 
of the corporaticn’s return whether or not 
it is a personal service corporation. * * * | 

Regulations 45 and 62: Art. 1528. 
of stockholders of personal 


Activi 

service 
Where | 
principal owners or stockholders do 
{not render the principal part of the serv- 





sonal service corporation. If employes con- | 
tribute substantially to the services ren-| 
dered by a corporation, it is not a personal | 
service corporation unless in every case 
in which services are so rendered the value 
of and the compensation charged for such | 
services are to be attributed primarily to 
the experience or skill of the principal 
or stockholders and such fact is 
evidenced in some definite manner in the 
normal course of the profession or busi- 
ness. The fact that the principal owners 
or stockholders give personal attention or 
render valuable services to the corporation 
as a result of which its earnings are greater | 
than those of a corporation engaged in a 
business, the 


It will be seen that three things are 
necessary to entitle petitioner to the | 
classification of a personal ‘service cor- 
|poration; (a) the income must be de- 
irived from a profession or business, con- 
sisting principally of rendering personal 
service; (b) the earnings are to be 2as- 
cribed primarily to the activities of the 
nrincipal owners or stockholders; and (c) 
the employment of canital is not neces- 
sary or is only incidental. | 

That the income of petitioner for the | 
years in question was derived from a 
business which consisted principally of 
rendering personal service cannet be 
doubted. It is readily apparent from the 
facts, as above stated, that the education 
of students in business principles, is a 
personal service, and the income of peti- 
'tioner was derived from that source. The 
incidental profit derived from the sale 
of textbooks and supplies to students, a 
course made necessary in order to secure 
uniformity, certainly cannot be held to 





change the character of the corporation. | instant case. 


Bryant & Stratton School case, supra. 
| Atlantic Coast Distributors vy. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, supra, and 
authorities there cited. 

President Given Credit 
|For Success of Schools 

Again it seems to us that it cannot be 
doubted that petitioner’s earnings are 
directly ascribed primarily to the activi- 
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Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, anJ filed for reference. 


Board of Tax Appeals—Procedure—Answers to Petitions—Statutory Re- 


quirements—1926 Act— 


Where taxpayer filed a petition with the Board of Tax Appeals for a re- 
determination of his. tax liability, the respondent, the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue was required by the rules of such Board to answer the allega- 
tions of error set up by the petitioner, but since there is no statutory pro- 
vision requiring such answer, the Board had discretionary power to grant 
an extension of time for filing the answer, and where the taxpayer failed 
to enter objection to the time extension or to the violation of the Board’s 
rules during the Board’s consideration, he was deemed to have waived his 


right in the cireumstance.—-Guy, Adm., v. Commissioner. 


U. 8. Daily 2008, Oct. 21, 1929. 


(C. C. A. 4)—IV 


4 


Deductions — Losses — Individual Losses — Partnership — Accounting—1918 


Ac’— 


Where a partnership kept its accounts and made its returns on a fiscal- 
year basis in the year ended with June 30, 1920, a partner, keeping his books 
on a calendar-year basis, in computing his income for the calendar year 1920, 
may not deduct his share of the partnership losses for the last six months 
of the calendar year 1920 even though the partnership books were closed 
on Dec. 31 of that year because, for tax purposes. the partnership account- 
ing period placed the year’s losses in the individual partner’s succeeding 


calendar year.—Guy, Adm., v. 
Daily 2008, Oct. 21, 1929. 


Tax 


Liability—Corporations—Personal 
Business Schools—1917, 1918 and 1921 


Commissioner, (C. C. A. 4)—IV U. S. 
Service Corporations, Defined— 
Acts— 


Where a single individual owned all except the qualifying shares of a 
corporation engaged in promotion of business education, which school did 
not lodge or board any of its students, and such individual had complete 
charge of all branches of study, planning the courses and direct:ng instruction 
therein, and the corporation’s capital was invested solely in the necessary 
accoutrement of a school room, fhe corporation. was entitled to personal 
service classification and the resulting benefits of applicable tax rate, since 
the earnings were greater because of the activities of such individual, if not 
solely due to his initiative-—Strayers Business College, Inc., v. Commissioner. 
(Cc. C. A. 4)—IV U. S. Daily 2008, Oct. 21, 1929. 


Internal Revenue. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be ciled or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 












Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 





Oct. 28, 1929 


29862, Atlas Plaster & Fuel Co. 
15078, Columbia Envelope Co. 
17925, Edith W. Corning. 

14947, Funk & Wilcox Co. 

15582, Gill Mfg. Co. 

16854, Mrs. Ruth O’Brien Grady. 
16033, Wm. J. Grossman. 

19695, Estate of Louis Heilbroner. 

19950, Henderson Cotton Mills, Inc. | 
19520, Henry Oil Co. 

16811, Jewelers Bldg. Co. 

17589, Charles R. Johnson. 

18449, Louisiana Navai Stores, Inc. 
16791, Curtis C. Moore. 

16792, Mrs. Lucy L. Moore. 
15694, J. R. Naible Co. 

15620, North State Lumber Co. 


| 
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15475, Operators Naval Stores Co. | 
9467-16005, R. H. Perry & Co. : 
22483-24527, David B. Roberts (motion). 





3, Roseff Bldg. Corp. 
John H. Weaver. 
16848, Carl Williamson. 


Oct. 29, 1929 


American Cigar Co. 

Brampton Woolen Co. 

3, Samuei P. Gilman. 

, Hood & Wheeler Furniture Co. 
29, Intelligencer Pub. Co, 

29, Lovelace Eubanks Lumber Co. 
National Casket Co. 

News Pub. Co. 

Quemahoning Coal Co. 

yton DuPont Securities Co., Inc. 
7992, Philadelphia & Reading Re- | 





16229, 








Assn. 
20985, Robert Treat Hotel Co. 
20783, Estate of H. V. Wright. 

Oct. 30, 1929 

21312, John Alden Realty Corp. 
21478, Stoney Amich. 
41360, A. P. Anthony (motion). 
25080, Edw. H. Baker (motion), 
21443, Binder Coal Mining Co. 





15364, 19301, Bolivia Railway Co. (mo-| 
tion). ' 

8000, Boyertown Burial Casket Co. 

19361, Carrier Lumber & Mfg. Co. (mo- 


tion). 


17068, Chadbourne & Moore, Ine. 


25964, Estate of Wm. A. Dell (motion). 

21406, Dibrell Bros., Inc. 

45014, Drowah Inc. (motion). 

34213, E. M. T. Coal Co. (motion). 

21283, John Eiszner Co. 

24962, E. N. Ennis (motion). 

24961, Oscar M. Ennis (motion), 

15718, Erie Silk Mills (motion). 

17493, James C. Erskine (motion). 

45773, A, E. Gillstrom (order to show} 
cause). 

21466, G. C. Groce. 


\ 
45748, F. G. Hacker (order to show cause). | 
———_—_ ST | 


| ployed to give instruction, while it shows 
| that the income is not attributable solely | 


to the activities of stockholders, does not | 


prove that the stockholders are not the! 
| primary source of income.” 


Respondent relies principally on the 


| decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals | 
| (Seventh Circuit) inethe case of Metro- | 
politan Business College v. Blair, 24 Fed. | 


| (2) 176, but a study of that case shows | 


that it is easily distinguished from the! 


In that case the Metropoli- 
tan Business College was a corporation 


| 


|conducting 13 schools, with a student | 


body numbering. cbout five thousand 


| (5,000), for the two years involved, and 


|the teaching corps of about fifty-four 
| (54). The Metropolitan Business Col- 
jlege had a capital of $100,000 consist- 


ties of the principal owner or stockholder, | 


Donoho. The petitioner, since the year 
1910, was a one man corporation, and 
its financial success, in view of its his- 
tory, can only be attributed to the activi- 
ties of Donoho. The Washington school, 
{while not so directly under his supervi- 
sion and control as the Baltimore school, 
was equally successful during the absence 
|of Harman in the year 1919; as during 
the time when Harman was with it, and 
Donoho, who visited the Washington 
school regularly three or four times a 
|week, was, undoubtedly, 
| sponsible for the success of. both schools. 


ling of the committee on appeals and 
review of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
}enue, when it said: (A. R. R. 24) 


| “A corporation conducting a commer-. 


|cial school which has both home study 
‘and resident instruction 
but which does not lodge or board any of 
its students, and where the principal 
| owners give all their time and attention 
|to the preparation of courses, syllabus 
re work, inspection of higher lessons and 


primarily re- | 


We thoroughly agree with the reason- | 


departments, | 


settling points in dispute, and where) 
| capital is not a material income produc- | 


|ing factor, is properly classified as tax- 
able under section 209 of the revenue act 
of 1917 and as a personal service cor- 
poration under the revenue act of 1918.” 

See, also, Bryant & Stratton Commer- 
cial School, Inc., supra, where the Board 


the conduct of the petitioner’s affairs.| capital considered other than “nominal.” | said: 


Practically the entire business of the|The action of the Board of Tax Appeals, | 


ing of one thousand (1,000) shares, with 
three principal stockholders, and con- 
ducted indirectly a textbook printing 
business from which it derived a substan- 
tial income. There was also a substan- 








' (motion). 


|Co 





45660, E. A. Hamburg (order to show 


; cause). 


45432, Hard Rand & Co. (motion). 
31158, K. Sheridan Hayes. 


17862, 23722, Mary B. Hotchkiss (motion). 
_ 23724, Estate of Wm. H. Hotchkiss (mo- 
tion). 

45786, Henry Idema (motion). 

36023, Gladys R. Lidov (motion). 

21249, Andrew Little. 

21502, Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co. 

29813, Philip R. Mallory. 

13719, H. R. Mallinson & Co. (motion). 

21261, Eldar Markson. F 

21262, Maurice Markgon. 

32143, Putnam D. MeMillan (motion). 

30906, Merchants Transfer & Storage Co. 
| (motion). 


21255, Mrs. Myftle B. Mills, 
2 6, T. W. Mills. 

25431, Missouri-Kansas-Texas” 
Co. (motion). 

17067, Estate of Walter B. Moore. 

21544, Music Hall Co. 

37745, National Electric Ticket Register 
Co. (motion). 

26542-29515, Mrs. Pearl Pace (motion). 

26541-29514, Ruth Pace (motion). 

17511, 23725, Estate of Eleanor H. Potter 





Railway 





{ 
| 


! 
| 


} 
| 








16101, 
23723, 
21429, 
45637, 
cause). 
20526, 
21181, 
45016, 
45676, 
cause). 
21176, Rosedale Knitting Co., Inc. 
27901, Southwestern Veneer Co. (motion). 
45015, Sredies, Inc. (motion), 
21480, H. H: Stallard. 
45744, J. T. Stokely (order to show cause). 


Roderick Potter (motion). 
Roderick Potter. 

Printers Ink Pub. Co., Inc. 

John E. Redman (order to show 


Michael J. Regan (motion). 
Eugene S. Reilly. 

Rehtam & Co. (motion). 

Edith N. Rogers (order to show 


17510, Margaret H. Streit (motion). 
17512, Raymond E. Streit (motion). 
21444, H. T. Winkleman. 
21445, J. A. Winkleman. 
Oct. 31 and Nov. 15, 1929 

22203, Andrew T. Andrew. 
22202, Frank M. Andrew. 

Oct. 31, 1929 
9744, Semon Bache & Co., Inc. (Rule 62). | 
21762, Birmingham Machinery & Foundry 


21908, H. Boker & Co., Ine. 

21729-27980, Braddock Equity Exchange. 
21742, Buescher Band Instrument Co, 
21815, James H. Channon Mfg. Co. 

21726, Everett Pulp & Paper Co. 

31281, Fred W. Falconer. 

21768, Estate of Ole O. Haga. 

21643, William F. Harrah. 

13790, V. T. Lilly (A. S. E.). 

21819, Merchants Transfer & Storage Co. 
21765, Midland Realty Co. 

31514, Muncie Hotel Corp. 

21680, Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
21663, New York & Oriental Steamship Co. 
21930, Number Nine Plantation. 

21863, Peebles Paving Brick Co. et al. 
21677, Peerless Iron Pipe Exchange, Ine. 
19632, Planters Bank. 

19633, 22455, Planters National Bank. 
31789, Mayer H. Rosenmond. 

24489, Searless Real Estate Trust. 
31765, Albert M. Snyder. ¢ 

21737-38, Standard Stamp Affixer Co. 
21782, J. W. Vaughan. 

21851, George D. Widener. 





Rebates Announced 


In Four Tax Cases 





to Estates 
Overassessments 


Awards 





[Continued from Page 6.] 


filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 


tial income from subleases, and this case | Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


presents a very different one from that 
presented in the case under considera- 
tion. We are of the opinion that it was 
the evident intention ‘of Congress to 
grant personal service classification to 
corporations of the character of the pe- 
titioner in this case. 


Capital Used Was 
Only Incidental 


With regard to requirement (c) as to, 


whether the employment of capital is 
necessary or only incidental, the same 
reasons above applied to the classifica- 
tion for the year 1917, and the authori- 


| ties quoted on that point, apply ‘with 


equal force to this qualification, and we, 
therefore, conclude that the capital used 
was only incidental. 

In view of our conclusion as to the 
first and second points, it is not neces- 
sary to discuss the correctness of the re- 
spondent’s action in reducing the allow- 
ance to Donoho for salary in the years 
1919, 1920 and 1921. It is admitted that 
Donoho accounted for the sums received 
by him as salary in his personal income 
tax returns for the years in question. 

For the reason above given we are of 
the opinion that the deficiencies deter 
mined by the respondent, as approved by 
the Board of Tax Appeals, were incor- 


ic | rect, and the judgment of the Board of 
The fact that many teachers are em-| Tax Appeals is reserved, 


| 
| 





Estate of King Upton, Norman W. | 
| Bingham et al., executors, Boston, Mass. 
in| 


An overasséssment of estate tax 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is 


determined in the amount of $33,532.80. | 


The entire overassessment is caused 


by a decision of the District Court for | 


the District of Massachusetts in the in- 
stant case in which it was held that the 
value ,of certain gifts of stocks was er- 
roneously added to the reported value of 
the gross estate as a result of which a 


deficiency in tax was assessed, Revision | 


is made accordingly. Bingham et al. v. 
White (31 Fed. (2d) .574). 
Estate of Charles G. Roebling, Emily 


B. Cadawalader and Helen R. Tyson, | 


executrices, New York. -An overassess- 
ment of estate tax in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined in the amount of 
$62,084.87. 

The entire above overassessment 


| Board, where objection was not made! 
|large quantity of Argentine sugar was 
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Corporations 


Partner Is Denied Deduction for Loss 


Until End of Parinership’s Fiscal Year 





Deficit of Company Declared Not to Be Subject to Com- 


putation at Close 


of Calendar Year 





Richmond, Va.—Deduction by a tax- 


ing a retail price between 2% and 3% 


(y' 


payer of his distributive share of part-| cents less than the highest grade, He also _ 


nership losses occurring in the last half 
of a calendar yerr have been held not al- 


said that in his opinion the break in 
prices occurred about the middle of June, 


lowable by the Circuit Court of Appeals} which was followed by a general de- ' 


for the Fourth Circuit for the calendar 
year in which they occurred, where the 
partnership accounting was on a fiscal 
year basis, because the partnership losses 
were held not to have been svbject to 
comyutation until the end of its fiscal 
year, which fell in the taxpayer’s suc- 
ceeding calendar year. 

The court also ruled that a taxpayer 
may not seek consideration by an ap- 
pellate court of a violation of rules of 
the Board of Tax Appeals by the re- 
spondent in a proceeding before the 


during the proceedings. 





W: W. Guy, ADMINISTRATOR 
Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. | 
No. 2870. 
On petition for review of an order by| 
the Board of Tax Appeals. 
W. PLess (J. C. MARTIN. a.d J. W.! 
WINFORNE on brief), for the taxpayer; 
NORMAN D. KELLER, special assistant 
to the Attorney General (SEWALL Key, 
special assistant to the Attorney Gen-| 
eral; C. M. CHarest, General Counsel, | 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, andj 
JOHN G. HARLAN, special attorney, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, on brief), 
for the Commissioner. 
efore PARKER, Circuit Judge, and| 
GROBER and Soper, District Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 15, 1929 
Soper, District Judge.—A petition 
was filed with the United States Board | 
of Tax Appeals by W. W. Guy, admin- 


J. 


B 


'June 30, 


‘finds support in the evidence. 


cline in all prices of merchandise dur- 
ing the latter part of 1920. 

On the other hand, the records of the 
taxpayer shows that on May 13, 1920, 
it purchased 1,000 bags of Java sugar 
| at 22 cents per pound, and on May 17, 500 
|‘bags at the same orice; and that it 
also bought lots of high grade sugar 
from the American Sugar Refinery as 
follows: On June 2, 1920, 100 barrels at 
22%c per pound; on June 9, 50 bar- 
|rels and on June 26, 30 barrels of the 
same goods at the same price. The evi- 
dence also shows that in May, 1920, a 


sold at 23 cents per pound and that some 
jobbers paid as high as 27 cents a pound 
for sugar during the period under ex- 
amination. 


Records of Taxpayer 
Show Prices He Paid 


In this state of the proof, we think 
there was abundant evidence to sup- 
port the finding of the Board that on 
1920, the Java sugar which 
the partnership had agreed to purchase 
was worth not less than the contract 
price. It is well settled by the courts 
of this and other circuits that the find- 
ing of the Board on a question of fact 
will not be disturbed on appeal when it 
Atlantic 
Coast. Distributors v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, decided by this court 
on July 1, 1929 (IV U. S. Daily 1128); 
Ox Fibre Brush Company v. Commis- 
sioner, 32 F. (2d) 42. The petitioner 


‘contends that the rule laid down in these 


cases has been upset by the decision of 
Old Colony Trust Company v. Commis- 





istrator of the estate of A. Blanton, to 
secure a redetermination of the income 
tax payable by the estate for the cal- 
endar year 1920. Blanton had been a 
member of a partnership trading under 
the name of A. Blanton Grocery Com- 
pany at Marion, N. C., and the interest 
of his estate in the partnership was 
continued throughout the period under 
discussion in this case. 

The record shows that the taxable 
year of the individual estate corresponded 
with the calendar year, while the tax- 
able year of the partnership was com- | 
puted for the period ending June 30. It 
is conceded by the parties that such 
a situation is governed by section 218 
(a) of the revenue act of 1918, C. 18, (40! 
Stat. 1057), and article 322 of Regula- 
tions 45 of the Treasury Department, 
and that in computing the net income | 
of the estate of the deceased for the 
calendar year, there must be included 
his distributive share, whether distrib- 
uted or not, of the net income of the 
partnership for the period ending June 
30, 1920. The books of the partner- 
ship were closed in the usua: manner 
on June 30, 1920, and there were credited 
to the ‘capital account of the estate, 
earnings or profits amounting to $48,- 
746.51. The second half of the year 1920 
was disastrous, and on Dec. 31, 1921, 
a heavy loss, amounting to $88,728.59, | 
was charged to the: taxpayer’s estate. 
While it is thus established that the 
partnership suffered a loss during the 
calendar year 1920, nevertheless it could 
be availed of only in the income tax 
return of the taxpayer for the calendar 
year 1921. 


Claims Inventory 


Items Erroneous 

The taxpayer seeks relief on the 
ground that when the partnership ac- 
counts were closed on June 30, 1920, 
items of the inventory were erroneously | 
overvalued or omitted, so that the ap- 
parent profits then shown by the books 
did not actually exist. 

When the case was heard below, the 
taxpayer offered to show that the errors 
alleged fell into two categories: | 

(1) The partnership failed to include 
in the inventory certain Java sugar 
which the partnership had contracted to 
buy during the months of May and June, 
1920, but which was not delivered until 
later in the year. There was a loss on 
these goods by reason of a decline in| 
the market after they were bought, 
and it is claimed that this loss should 
appear in the statement of June 30, 1920. 

(2) Divers items of canned goods and 
other merchandise included 
ventory were erroneously overvalued. 
The taxpayer claims that if the errors 
relied on are corrected. the substantial 





profit shown by the books as of June 30, 
1920, will be materially reduced, if not 
entirely wiped out. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, the respondent in the case, makes 
the point on this appeal that it is not 
proper to include the losses on the sugar. 
contracts in the taxable year ending 
June 30, 1920, on the ground that it 
appears from.the contracts that title to 


|the goods was not acquired by the part- 


Adjust | 


is | 
caused by the allowance of a deduction | 


nership until after that date, and con- 
sequently ne loss thereon could have ac 
crued when the statement was made up. 
But it is not necessary in this case to 
decide this question, since, as will ap- 
pear, there is evidence to sustain the 
finding of the Board that the market 
| value on June 30, 1920, of the goods 
covered by ‘the sugar contracts was not 
less than the contract price. 

During the months of May, June and 
July, 1920, the sugar market was in an 
extraordinary state. Fluctuations were 
violent and erratic. Prices reached an 
unusually high level and it is difficult 
|to determine the precise market value 
| at any given point of time.— It is well 
known that a definité break in the mar- 
ket finally came to pass, but whether it 
began before or after June 30, 1920, 
was a controverted issue before the 
| Board. The Weekly Statistical Journal, 
|an established publication devoted to 
the interests of the trade, failed to give 
| the current daily prices between Jan. 1 
and Aug. 12, 1920, and indicated the 
uncertain state of the market by de- 
scribing the prices during this period 
/as nominal. On Aug. 12, 1920, the pub- 
| lished price was given at 16.758 cents per 
pound, r 

The taxpayer offeyed the testimony of 


| the witness based on 


in the in- | 


sioner of Internal Revenue, decided by 
the Supreme Court June 3, 1929 (IV U. S, 
Daily 805). But we find nothing in this 
case to justify the taxpayer’s contention. 
It was there suggested that a proceed- 
ing before a circuit court of appeals on 
a petition to review a decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals is not judicial be- 
cause it involves no cause or controversy 


incapable of exercising its judicial func- 
tion. But the Supreme Court held that 
this view could not be sustained and said 
in the course of the argument that it 
is not necessary that a proceeding to be 
judicial should be one entirely de novo. 
From this expression it would seem that 
if the case has any bearing on the point 
under discussion, it tends to sustain 
rather than upset the rule which the cir- 
cuit’ courts of appeals have laid down. 


Witness Had No Knowledge 
Of Actual Sales at Time 


In regard to other items in the inven- 
tory of June 30, 1920, the petitioner of- 
fered the evidence of a member of the 
firm to show that the valuations were 
too high. Before the witness was al- 
lowed to express a. definite opinion, it 
was brought out on cross examination 
that he had no knowledge of actual sales 
of the commodities on or about the date 
in question, or of the prices obtained. 
His sole source of authority was quota- 
tions from certain trade papers which 
were not produced in evidence, Th 
Board refused to accept the opinion o 
t this insecure 
foundation and we think that this ruling 
under the circumstances was obviously 
correct. 


The correctness of the Board’s refusal 
to permit the taxpayer to revalue the 
merchandise of the firm is further sup- 
ported by the failure of the taxpayer 
to show the basis upon. which the inven- 
tory for its fiscal year was computed. 
Section 203 of the revenue act of 1918 
provides that inventories shall be taken 
by a taxpayer upon such basis as the 


| Commissioner, with the approval of. the 


Secretary, may prescribe as conforming 
to the best accounting practice. Sec- 
tions 1581 and 1582 of Treasury regula- 
tions 45 require that inventories must 
be valued either at cost price or at cost 
or market price, whichever is lower, and 
that whichever basis is adopted, must be 
applied consistently. to the entire inven- 
tory. It is obvious that unless this reg- 
ulation is followed, the taxable income 
of a business cannot be ascertained. The 
evidence fails to show that the inventory 
compiled by the taxpayer al the begin- 
ning of the taxable year ending June 30, 
| 1920, was computed on’the basis of mar- 
ket price as distinguished from the basis 
of cost. -It follows that on this ground 
alone the decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals was correct. 

| The taxpayer further contends that 
| the Board of Tax Appeals erred in as- 
suming and exercising jurisdiction in the 
case because the Commissioner failed to 
file an answer to the taxpayer’s petition 
within 60 days after service upon him 
of copy of the petition. The reeord 
shows that the time for the Commis- 
sioner’s answer to be filed expired July 
8, 1927, and that on the preceding day, 
he filed a motion to be allowed 60 days 
additional time within which to file his 
answer Li failed in said motion to show 
any cause jor the request. The filing of 
a petition with the Board by a taxpayer, 
together with the time within which the 
petition must be filed, is regulated by 
the revenue act of 1926, section 274, (a), 
(b), c. 27 (44;\Stat. 955). There are no 
statutory provisions requiring the Com- 
missioner to file an answer, but pur- 
‘suant to the authority granted by Con- 
gress in section 900°(f) of the revenue 
act of 1924, section 907 (a) of the rev- 
enue act of 1926, the Board has promul- 
gated rules 14 and 20 whi 
Commissioner 60 days within which to 
file an answer and authorize extensions 
of time in the discretion of the Board, 
on motion of either party filed in writing, 
and showing good and sufficient cause 
therefor, 

It appears that the Commissioner 
failed to comply with the provisions of 
the rule regulating extensions of time. 
But the petitioner failed to make any 
objection on this score during the prog- 
ress of the case before the Board, He 
was notified that the extension was 
granted, He proceeded with the case on 





for inheritance taxes paid in behalf of} a member of the partnership who said|the merits, introduced testimony and 
the estate to the State of New Jersey.) that he had 28 years’ experience in the| raised no objection as to the validity of 


Section 203(a) (1), revenue act of 1916, 
The foregoing adjustment is made in 


purchase and sale of sugar, and that, in 


|his opinion, the market value on June 


; the Commissioner’s answer or his right 
to defend the case. We think it is clear 


accordance with a confession of error | 30, 1920, of the sugar purchased by the | under these circumstances that he waived 


and consent to judgment approved by) firm was 4 cents per pound. 


Another 


any right which he may have had to ob- 


the court in a suit instituted by the tax-| wholesale grocer testified that he had| ject to the consideration of the case by 


payer in the United States District Court 
for the District of New Jersey for the 


bought the highest grade of, refined 
| sugar during the entire month of June 


recovery of tax and interest in excess|at 18 cents per pount, and that Java 


of the above indicated overassessment. 


sugar was of an inferior character, hav- 


|the Board, and it is now too late in any 
event to raise the point. 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is affirmed. 
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Rehearing Refused 
' By State Tribunal in 
Franchise Tax Case 





Decision Upholding Statute 
Fixing Arbitrary Value on 
No Par Stock for Tax Pur- 
poses to Stand 


—_—_—_—=_— 


State of Missouri 
Jefferson City 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Oct. 14, denied a petition for re- 
hearing in the case of.International Shoe 
Company v. Shartel. The Shoe Com- 


pany contended that the provision of the | sold. 


Missouri franchise tax law assigning an} 
THE STATE EX REL. BYERS-PRESTHOLDT 


‘arbitrary value of $100 to the no par 
shares of stock of foreign corporations 
¢%as unconstitutional. 
The decision of the Supreme Court 
* thus reiterated was handed down May 13, 
1929, and affirmed an order of a district 
court of three judges for the western dis- 
trict of Missouri, denying an interlocu- 
tory injunction restraining the State tax 
_ officials from levying the tax. Prior to 
the decision. of the Federal] Court, the 
Supreme Court of Missouri had held the 
law valid. (State v. Pierce Petroleum 
Corporation, 2 S. W. (2d) 790.) 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States in its decision of May 13 said: 
“The assignment to the shares of a 
value in excess ot their present worth 
or of the present value of the assets 
within the State does not operate to 
tax property or ousiness without the 
State. The tax is a privilege and not 
a@ property tax. Giving to the shares a 


specified value by which the tax is meas- | 
ured, only affects the rate of tax on, 


the privilege and does not give the 
\~statute an extraterritorial effect. The 
+ yesult is the same as if a flat tax of 5 
$ cents per share upon that part of the 
capital which is justly apportioned to 
the State had been imposed. ) 
portioned the tax can not be said to 
reach the property or the franchise of 
the corporation without the State.” 

The action of the Supreme Court of 
the United States means considerable 

ditignal revenue for the State of Mis- 
an according to an oral statement 
made by Walter E. Sloat, Assistant At- 
*«torney General, who handled the case 

for the State. The attorney general had 
' stipulated with the corporations that if 


- the State won, the corporations would | 


pay any additional amount due. 


‘At the 1929 session of the Missouri | 
‘Legislature, the franchise tex law was! 


amended and now provides that no par 
shares of stock shall be taken at their 
actual value (but not less than $5 per 
share) instead of being assigned an arbi- 
trary value of $100. 
Fs sie 


Proposed Increase 
In Tax Contested 


9g Ohio Supreme Court Asked to 
é Rule in Suit on Shares 








State of Ohio 

Coleen 
it is now pending in the Ohio Su- 
. a Court to decide whether an Ohio 
corporation which increases its author- 
ized capital stock from 70,000 shares to 
100,000 shares must pay a tax on the 
increase (30,000 shares) at the rate of 
10 cents per share or at the rate of 3 
cents per share, according to informa- 
tion made available at the office of the 
Attorney General, Gilbert Bettman. _ 

The corporation organization tax in 
Ohio is based on a sliding scale, 10 cents 
being charged for each of the first 10,- 
000 shares, 5 cents for each of the next 
40,000 and 3 cents for each of the next 
50,000. The State contends that when 
the authorized capital stock is increased, 
the same scale should be applied to the 
increase. The company contends that 
since it has already paid a tax on 70,- 
000 shares, the 3-cent rate should apply. 

The question involved applies to all 
Ohio corporations and, in the opinion of 

~some attorneys, to foreign corporations 
increasing the proportion of authorized 
capital stock employed in Ohio. Because 
of the general application of the law, 
‘briefs have been filed by the following 
named lawyers as amici curiae: Conn 
Bency; Geddes, Schmettau, Williams, 
Eversman & Morgan; Lynch, Day, Pon- 
tius & Lynch; McMahon, Corwin, Landis, 
Markham, and Gatch, McLaughlin & 
Gatch. 

The exact question involved has al- 
ready been passed upon by Judge Duncan 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Frank- 
lin County, and by the Court of Appeals 

* of Franklin County. In both cases the 
© decision was in favor of the State. 
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Temporary Injunctions 


Hold Back Gasoline Taxes 





State of Illinois 


' 
ones ; : ct. 19. ' port.) : } ee, 3 c 
7 injunctions "roneaining | 2°¥e Subdivision (c) it applies only to] Oct. 10) i 1928 IE Pm eR ng RA 
: soont inke > State the - f : motor vehicles held by s olor fot ite 612 262 626 123 i vaneien a debenture shegatan, ae he ex- 
payment into the State treasury of gas-| Whinh are not subject to any other tax | Distilled spirits (nonbeverage) gals. ..sseesererererereeere ate fans b vessive 6. denentane theseter, 20 be ex: | 
oline taxes collected from ee than the motor vehicle tax that is, cars, Spirits or wines, rectified, gals. .....++++ sessonncgneananer sae.sen'sie 601,738°380 wey ‘3 a psennee’ oi “8 eens 
8 hae pee 7 ab J i upon which such tax has been paid in lente ny on Pee tats Meio ge LE Ae ey 36,167,626 37,977,000 | manufactured food product or any product 
= pyeeany have, a) — Pn this State some previous year or ore Gecceihed, tianeey OD. ..cseradGsedacesss sees peesteete 1,150,833 871,975 | manufactured from cotton or tobacco if the 
ZRORICE | Me: eee OF, Se ; which have been users of our public | ¢; ; Tit Re cA an, Lac deaia aes is 9,126,270,696 10,350,543,803 | cotton or tobacco out of which it is manu- 
e eaty aes vee hacen aah ene highways, as defined by section 2687 Stet eres Whe then aes seus ASR Oiey einai 92188077 9454.899 factured if exported in the raw material 
ax covers the month 0 : 7 Mason’s Minn, St. 1927. Tobacco, manufactured, Ibs. ....seceeeereceeeeenseeeees 595, 805, ¢ ° 
paid under protest. The suits will a It cannot have been the intention of Oleomargarine, colored, Ibs, . set aah heewab test ts tiee Bi Heo safaer'aae Peer, earn oe not previously been 
heard at the November term of the/ the legislature, that if relator had sold, Oleomargarine, MRNETOR, FEB fa ssnrs ss veyneitie senenyaad patbis Na a lh ew RE a 
court. fter May 1, only 3 of the 57 new and| Playing cards, p see are, h 
idi 3-c¢ ayer ay 3 — Tax-paid products from Porto Rico: | by the bearer thereof within one year from 
- La vouaity of ~ a ear | unused cars he uieted for ad wasouves el? Mies Mbmieh- Oth. hash ssdgciedncassvees ch ie 12,400,050 11,992,210 |the date of issuance, shall be receivable at 
ine tax has not yet been betore -} it would then have been compelled to pay eee Il Oe Se Ss a hisa oh aaah ak anal als 1,000,000 1,000,000 | its face value by any collector of customs, 
#preme Court of Illinois. The old 2-cent | the motor vehicle tax upon the 54 cars eae Taceaes Duis & chadsian cise nd sentch chvansoen 500,000 500,800 | or deputy collector of customs, or other 
law was declared invalid by that court | ynsoid. They were still new and unused Cigarettes (small) no. .....seceeeeeeeceeeeseneeeeneee 150,000 105,000 | person authorized by law or by regulation 
Seer Te eer elt ae | care And, subject only to the ad valorem ia is Maiallss ‘veal ae seta oaretary of the ‘freavary Ve. per 
‘thi ° a“ i ithi -pai ts from the Philippine Islands: orm the duties 8, 
br sang oan, ae and became ef- | tax so long as they remained within that res soto ot m tho Felling pad Ielnndiays: ce eee jibes ee ee ot ee oe 
Bee —_——— definition. Cigarettes (small) mo. ........eceeeeeeeeeneenenees tee 545,800 508,660 | ticles smapented by she. Hg wigh site fe 
; Dis Swe abana (ahem endehed ke 49 174 t d nture sha transferable 
Court to Decide Whether Abatement Is Sought Tobacco, manufactured, lbs any export debentu e s 
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State of Kentucky 

Frankfort 
An appeal to the court of appeals, the 
highest court of the State, has been 
taken from a decision of the lower court 
holding that municipalities are liable to 
the State gasoline tax, according to in- 
formation made available in the office 
of W. B. O’Connell, clerk of the court of 
appeals. Decision in the lower courts 
Was in the case of the City of Louisville 
against the Stoll Oil Refining Company 
and the appeal was filed by W. G./Dear- 

ing, attorney for the city, 


So ap-- 


By THe UNITED States DAILY 


State Assessments 


In Minnesota the property tax assess- 
ment day is May 1. In other words all 
taxable property in the State on that day 
becomes subject to tax. The relator in 
this case is an automobile dealer in St. 
Paul. On May 1, 1928, he returned for 
assessment 57 new and unused automo- 
biles, Subsequent to that date, 54 of 
these cars were sold and the motor ve- 
hicle tax paid thereon. Question is 
whether or not relator is entitled to a 
reduction in his property tax on account 
of the inclusion therein of the 54 cars 
The court holds that he is not. 





Motor COMPANY 
v. 
MINNESOTA TAX COMMISSION. 
Supreme Court of Minnesota. 
Oct. 11, 1929 
Opinion 

Certiorari to review an order of the 
Minnesota Tax Commission denying re- 


lator’s application for reduction of its! 


| personal property assessment. : 
Relator is an automobile dealer in St. 
‘Paul, Minn., and, on May 1, 1928, re- 
turned for assessment 57 new and un- 
used automobiles owned by it and kept 
in its place of business for sale, of the 
aggregate value of $65,361.86. These 
cars were assessed as the personal prop- 
erty of realtor at 33 1/3 per cent of the 
true value, as directed by subdivision 
(b) section 2674 Mason’s Minn. St. 1927. 
Subsequent to May 1, and during the 


year 1928, 54 of these cars were sold to | 
our: 


various individuals for use upon 
highways. 


Purchaser of Car 
Paid Assessment 


As a car was sold, and before it was 
delivered, relator paid the motor-vehicle 
tax, and formally transferred the car 
as registered to the purchaser who paid 
in addition to the agreed price of the 
car the motor-vehicle tax so paid by 
relator. Relator’s claim is that the ap- 
plication for a reduction or abatement 
of its ad valorem tax should have been 
granted in the amount occasioned by the 
— therein of the said 54 cars thus 
sold. 

This claim is based upon two different 
constructions of the motor-vehicle tax 
law, either of which, if correct, would 
result in a reversal of the order. 

The pertinent portions of said section 
| 2674, vvon which the decision principally 
must depend, are: “(b) Motor vehicles 
not subject to taxation as provided in 
the foregoing [part of this] section, but 
subject to taxation as personal property 
within the State of Minnesota, shall be 
assessed and valued at 33.1/3 per cent 
of the true and full value thereof * * *; 
provided, that if a person against whom 
any tax has been levied on the ad va- 
lorem basis because of any motor vehicle 
shall, during the calendar year for which 
| such. tax. is.levied, be also taxed: under 
|the provisions of this act, then and in 
that event, upon proper showing, the 
Minnesota Tax Commission shall grant 
to the person against whom said ad 
valorem tax was levied such reduction 
or abatement of assessed valuation or 
| taxes, as was occasioned by the so-called 
ad valorem tax imposed. 

“(c). The owner of every motor vehi- 
cle, not exempted by section 2, or 14, 
shall, so long as it is subject to taxation 
within the State, list and register. the 
same and pay the tax herein provided 
annually, provided, however, that any 
dealer in motor vehicles to whom deal- 
er’s plates shall have been issued as 
herein provided, shall, upon due appli- 
cation on the day set for the annual re- 
newal of registration and payment of 
| tax, be entitled to withhold the tax upon 
any motor vehicle held by him solely 
for the purpose of sale or demonstrating 
or both and upon which the tax as a user 
of the public highways, shall become due, 
until the vehicle shall be sold or let for 
hire to a person not such a dealer, or 
until vsed upon the public highways, but 
no longer than until Oct. 1, following, 
when the whole tax shall become im- 
mediately due with all arrears.” 


Law Enacted 
To Carry Out Power 


| Relator’s first contention is that its 
57 new and unused cars were never sub- 
ject to an ad valorem tax, but came 
under sub-div. (c) above quoted. We 
think this wrong. This law was enacted 
to carry out.the power granted by Ar- 
ticle 16, section 3 of the Constitution 
placing a more onerous burden of taxa- 
tion upon “motor vehicles using the pub- 





lic streets and highways” than might 
otherwise be placed upon such or other 


personal property. 


And should the State have attempted 


New Automobiles Sold Following Day 
Of Assessment Liable to Property Tax 





Supreme Court of Minnesota Denies Plea for Exemption 
Of Vehicles Disposed of After May 1 





State of Minnesota: 
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Internal Revenue 


St. Paul 

in sub-div. (b) relates only to cars in the 
dealers’ hands on May 1, subject to an 
ad valorem tax which he subsequently 
so uses in his business or for his own 


purposes that payment of the motor ve- 
hicle tax had to be made. 


The law should be so construed that 
both the owner of the motor vehicle and 
the officials having to do with the col- 
lection and disposition of the tax will 
know whether the ad valorem or the 
motor vehicle tax applies. The former 
goes to State, county and municipal use, 
the latter to highway purposes only. 
It is therefore of some importance that 
the ad valorem tax be assessed and col- 
lected where the property. is subject 
thereto, even though the owner of the 
same property were willing to pay a 
more onerous tax in order that it be 
devoted to the building and maintenance 
of public highways. 

Another consideration is this, auto- 
mobile dealers now are engaged in very 
extensive business employing vast cap- 
ital. If this capital is kept invested in 
large stocks of cars which may be so 
handled during the year that purchasers 
of cars by paying the motor vehicle tax 
upon all the cars the dealer returned for 
ad valorem tax, he wholly escapes taxa- 
tion on the capital invested in such 
stock of cars. 


Dealers Make Return 
Of Stocks on Hand for Sale 


Again, on May 1, automobile deal- 
ers make a return for taxation of 
their stocks of new and_ unused 
cars on hand for sale, which well 
may be assumed to amount to very 
large amounts. The authorities esti- 
mate income for State, county, and mu- 
nicipality and fix the rate of taxation 
on the basis that an ad valorem tax 
; upon the assessment so returned by the 
dealers will be forthcoming, but find 
at the end of the year, if relator’s con- 
tention is sustained, that it has been de- 
pleted o* perhaps wholly wiped out by 
the reduction or abatement on account 
‘of cars sold by the dealers after May 1 
from the stock listed for the ad valorem 
tax. 


It can not be that the legislature 
intended this law to bring about such 
a result, The construction we place 
upon sub-div. (b) would not cause any 
, great disturbance in the disposition of 
the funds derived from the taxation of 
motor vehicles. It would only mean that 
if the dealer from the stock subject to 
ad valorem tax, appropriates to his own 
use, whatever that may be, a car upon 
which the motor vehicle tax must be 
paid, he may then ask for an abatement | 
or reduction of the ad valorem tax oc- 
casioned by the inclusion therein of 
such car. 

Of course, a tax law should be so con- 
strued as to avoid, if possible, double 
taxation. State v. Northern Pac. Ry. 
Co., 130 Minn. 377, 153 N. W. 850 and 
authorities therein cited. But it is not 
clear that double taxation, in the ordi- 
nary sense, follows from our interpreta- 
tion. 

The personal property in the hands of | 
the owner on May 1 must pay ordinary! 
personal property tax thereon for the 
year, except motor vehicles subject to 
the motor vehicle tax. If in the per- 
sonal property so assessed are motor 
vehicles not then subject to the motor 
vehicle tax, but thereafter so become, 
the tax is in part a privilege tax for the 
use of the public highways, so it is not 
entirely a property tax. 


New Cars Listed 
| At Fixed Prices 


That use is a part for which such tax 
is paid, appears also from the fact that 
the amount varies somewhat according 
to the length of the period of time for 
which it runs, when imposed after July 
81—that is, it is somewhat regulated 
according to the period of time the use 
of the public eins is afforded. The 
law nowhere requires the dealer to pay 
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‘Journal, Inc., a’ South Dakota corpora- 


corporation, duly attested by the secre- 





Business Penalties 


Index and Digest . 
State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. . 


Minnesota—Property Tax—Unused Motor Vehicles in Hands of Dealer— 
New and unused motor vehicles in the hands of a dealer for sale on May 


1 which are not sold during the year 


nor become users of public highways 


are not subject to the motor vehicle tax, but are taxable as personal prop- 


erty upon the basis of 33 1-3 per cent of actual value. 


of Minnesota)—IV U. S. Daily 2009, 


Minnesota—Property Tax—Unused Vehicles Sold After May 1—Dealer Not 


Entitled to Deduction— 


New and unused motor vehicles, when sold after May 1 for use-on the 


public highways of this State, become 
the dealer by paying the motor vehicl 


to the price exacted from the purchaser does not become entitled to a re- 
duction or abatement of his assessed ad valorem tax under sub-div. (b) sec. 
(Supreme Court of Minnesota)—IV U. S. Daily 


2674, Mason’s Minn. 
2009, Oct. 21, 1929. 





Collection of Penalties for Failure 


Of Corporations 





State of Iowa Brings Suit to Collect $140,000 From Firms 


Which Did Not 


(Supreme Court 
Oct. 21, 1929. 


subject to the motor vehicle tax, but 
e tax thereon and adding the amount 


to Qualify Is Sought 





Obtain Permits 





State of Iowa 
Two suits, in which the State of Iowa| 
seeks to collect $140,800 as penalty for 
failure to qualify for business in this 
State, were filed in district court here | 
Oct. 14 by Secretary of State Ed. M.! 
Smith. 
The Fox Film Company, incorporated 
in New York, and the Merchants’ Trade 


tion, are the firms alleged to have 
neglected to file their articles of incor- 
poration, pay the foreign corporation fee 
and obtain approval of their application 
to conduct business in Iowa. 

Secretary Smith’s petitions ask 9$87,- 
800 from the film company and $53,000 
from the trade publication. 

Gerald O, Blake, assistant attorney 
general, who is handling the State’s 
cases, announced orally that similar pe- 
titions were being prepared for the pur- 
pose of forcing other corporations to 
qualify. The penalties to be sought in 
these additional cases, Mr. Blake said, 
would aggregate several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, 

The Iowa law under which the suits 
are filed reacs in full as follows: 

Any corporation for pecuniary profit 
organized under the laws of another 
State, or of any Territory of the United 
States, or of any foreign country, which 
has transacted business in the State of 
Iowa since Sept. 1, 1886, or desires here- 
after to transact business in this State, 
and which has not a permit to do such 
business, shall file with the secretary of 
state a certified copy of its articles of in- 


tary of state or other State officer in 
whose office the original articles were 
filed, accompanied by a resolution of its 
board of directors or stockholders au- 
thorizing the filing thereof, and also au- 
thorizing service of process to be made 
upon ahy of its officers or agents in this 





We may take notice of the fact that new 
cars are listed for sale at fixed prices. 


: Des Moines 


State engaged in transacting its busi- 
ness in this State; said application to 
contain a stipulation that such permit 
shall be subject to the provisions of this 
chapter. Code 1927, Sec. 8420. 

Any foreign corporation that shall 
carry on its business in violation of the 
rovisions of this chapter in the State of 
owa, by its officers, agents or otherwise, 
without having complied with the preced- 
ing sections of this chapter and taken 
out and having a valid permit, shall for: | 
feit and pay to the State, for each and 
every day in which such business is | 
transacted and carried on, the sum of | 
$100, to be recovered by suit in any court 
having jurisdiction. (Code 1927, Sec. 
8430.) 





Mississippi City Fights : 
Payment of Gasoline Tax 





State of Mississippi 

Jackson 
Whether or not municipalities are sub- 
ject to the State gasoline tax is the ques- 
tion involved in a case filed for hearing 
before Judge W. R. Potter at the next 
term of the circuit court, The case arose 
out of an attempt by the State to impose 
the tax upon a carload of gasoline pur- 
chased by the city of Jackson. The de- 
cision in the lower court was in favor | 
of the State. 





Export Debentures 


Approved by Senate 


Clause Providing Bounties In- 
serted in Tariff Bill 


——jaoa—— 
. [Continued from Page 3.] 

ing staple agricultural products of this 
country when it is known that in other 





Relator so sold them, but added to such 
price the amount paid for the motor ve- 
hicle tax, so that this tax was in fact 
paid by the party which intended to put 
and did put the vehicle to “using the pub- 
lic streets and highways.” The law no- 
where intimates that any one but the 
dealer may make application for reduc- 
tion or abatement under sub-div. (b). 

In a broad, and we think in a fair 
sense, relator does not bring itself within 
the spirit of sub-div. (b). It could dis- 
pose of the cars without itself paying 
the motor vehicle tax. It paid such tax, 
but not until it had purchasers at hand 
to furnish the money. What relator did 
in the way of paying the motor vehicle 
tax vroperly may be considered as hav- 
ing been done for the accommodation of 
the purchusers or as their agents. 

Other sections of the law are referred 
to, but we do not think them helpful 
upon the questions here presented. In 
our opinion the tax commission properly 
denied relator’s application. The order 
is affirmed. 





the motor vehicle tax upon cars sold. 








Revenues From Taxes on Cigarettes 
And Security Sales Exceed 1928 Levels 


Levies on Estates in September Were Slightly Smaller 





Than Last Year, Summary Shows 





An increase in stamp taxes paid on 
cigarettes in September, 1929, as com- 
pared with 1928, as well as in taxes from 
sales of bonds and capital stock, is re-| 
vealed in figures just made public by| 


Cities Owe Gasoline Tax 


to exact from relator the motor vehicle 
tax upon. these 57 new and unused cars 
at any time during 1928 while they re- 
mained in that status, we believe such 
attempt could have been successfully re- 
sisted as not authorized by the consti- 
tutional provision quoted. As we con- 


the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


September were 
with $3,457,317 
figures show. 








Objects of taxation: 
Estates of decedents 


On Personal Property Tax 


The other contention is that sub-div. 
(b) above set out fairly construed enti- 
tles relator to an abatement of the per- 
sonal property tax in the amount the as- 


ceipts was published in the issue of} 


sessed value of the 54 cars sold aug- 
mented that tax. It is said such a con- 
struction should be given to avoid un- 
just double taxation, as well as to com- 
p'y with the provision of Sec. 3 of Art. 
16 of the constitution that the motor ve- 
hicle tax “shall be in lieu of all other 
taxes” on the vehicle except city, vil- 
lage or borough wheelage tax. — 
There is force in the contention. 


But 
we deem the whole act lends itself better 


The Bureau’s tabulation follows in full 
text: 
The following comparative data of 


tax-paid products indicated by monthly | 


sales of stamps are obtained from the 
statement of internal revenue collections 
for the month of September, 1929, and 


Taxes on estates of decedents during} are issued by the Bureau for the infor- 
$3,353,356, as compared | mation of representatives of the several 
for September, 1928, the | industries, trade journals, etc. 
(A summary of the re-| for September, 1929, are subject to re- 


(Figures 


vision until published in the annual re- 





$3,457,317.59 $3,353,356.37 


countries, notably Brazil, a similar law 
‘applied even to only one leading agri- 
cultural commodity of export, failed and 
failed disastrously. It is Government 
price fixing in time of peace for a class 
without precedent in this country, and 
of evil experience elsewhere. 

The debenture amendment, as adopted, 
follows in full text: 

(a) Whenever the board provided for in 
the agricultural marketing act approved 
June 15, 1929, finds it advisable, in order 
to carry out the policy declared in section 
|1 of said agricultural marketing act, with 
| respect to any agricultural commodity, to 
issue export debentures with respect to 
such commodity, said board shall give no- 
tice of such finding to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Upon the receipt of. such 
notice it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, commencing and 
terminating at such time as the board shall 
| prescribe, to issue export debentures to any 
farmer, cooperative association, stabiliza- 
tion corporation, or other person with re- 
spect to such quantity of the commodity or 
any manufactured food product thereof or 
any product manufactured from cotton or 
tobacco, if the cotton or tobacco out of 
which it is manufactured if exported in the 
raw material would have been entitled to 
receive a debenture therefor, as such per- 
son may from time to time export from 
the United States to any foreign country. 
The export debenture shall be in an amount 
to be computed under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in accordance 
with such regulations as he may prescribe, 
at the debenture rate for the commodity 
or product that is in effect at the time of 
exportation. Any such computation shall 
be final. 

(b) In order to procure the issuance of 
an export debenture, the farmer, coopera- 
tive association, stabilization corporation, 
or other person shall, in accordance with 
such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, make application 
for such debenture and submit satisfactory 
proofs either (1) that the commodity to 
be exported was produced in the United 
States and has not previously been exported 
therefrom, or (2) that the commodity used 
in making the manufactured food product 
or any product manufactured from cotton 
or tobacco if the cotton or tobacco out of 





by delivery. In order to prevent any undue 
speculation in the handling of such export 
debentures, the Secretary of the Treasury 


Admissions to theaters and other places of amusement .. 392,430.40 273,014.10 | is authorized and directed, under such rules 
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Automobile Insurance 





Increased Court Congestion Ascribed 
To Compulsory Automobile Insurance 





New Tribunal With Judge and Two Advisory Laymen 
Suggested for Massachusetts 





State of Massachusetts: 


The special State commission created 
by this year’s legislature to study the 
compulsory automdbile liability insurance 
law held an all-day hearing at the State 
House Oct. 17. One of the speakers 
was Dunbar F. Carpenter, of Boston, who 
described in detail] the increased conges- 
ti6n of the courts which had come about, 
he said, as a result of compulsory insur- 
ance law. 

“It is an outrage the way a man with | 
an honest claim has to wait a period of | 
years before getting a court settlement,” 
he said. 

He suggested as a means of relieving 
congestion the establishment of a new 
tribunal consisting of a judge and two 
advisory laymen. Under this plan there 
would be 25 such courts presided over 
by five superior court justices and 20 
district court judges. These would be 
established throughout the State. Under 
this arrangement, in his opinion, at least 
7,500 cases a year would be disposed of. 

In addition he would require a $25 jury | 
fee. It was his contention that if a 
plaintiff was informed that he could not | 
receive judgment for more than a year | 
in the superior court he would undoubt. | 
edly be glad to go to trial before the 
new tribunal. In answer to questions 
he said the plaintiff would not be entitled 
to an appeal to the superior court. He 
would not compel a man to take his case 
to the proposed tribunal but would give 
him his choice and, if he accepted the 
new tribunal he would have no appeal. 

Creation of a department in the reg- | 
istry of motor vehicles for the adminis- | 
tration of a guarantee fund made up | 
of contributions of motorists, for the | 
payment of damages to persons injured | 
in motor vehicle accidents, was the sug- 
gestion advanced by George R. Nutter, | 
of the Boston Bar Association. 

Amplifying his suggestion, he said 
under his plan motorists would be re-| 
quired to contribute a fixed amount to | 
the fund which would be in addition to | 
the license fee. He pointed out that | 
under this scheme motorists could still | 
take out insurance policies. 

_ If a motorist was not insured, he con- | 
tinued, he would be required to put up 
some form of collateral, and if he had | 
no means and a judgment was secured 
against him, the amount would be paid | 
out of the fund. This motorist, under 
his plan, would then be required to pay | 





vented from operating on the highways. | 

With reference to court congestion, | 
the speaker expressed the belief that 
if a jury fee were established a great 
number of automobile cases would not | 
go to the superior courts. 


Speaking further on his plan, Mr. 
Nutter declared no new machinery 
would be required and the Common- 
wealth would participate only in ad-| 
ministrative features. He felt that the | 
more pressure brought to bear with- 
out compelling a person to take out in- 
surance, the greater the results. 

Touching on fraudulent practices of 
members of the bar under the present 
system, Mr. Nutter declared that super- 
vision of contingent fees would greatly 
relieve possibilities of fraudulent prac- 
tices. His idea, in that connection, was 
to have copies of contracts filed with 
the court so the public might know 
their rights and if they were not sat- 





| which 
|the raw material would have been entitled 


isfied with the results following com- | 
pletion of the trial they could go to 
the court for assistance. 

There is much suspicion of fraudu- | 
lent practices among members of the 
rr i eens 
food product of any agricultural commodity 
or any product manufactured from cotton | 
or tobacco if the cotton or tobacco out of | 
it is manufactured if exported in 
to receive a debenture therefor, shail be 
an amount sufficient, as nearly as may be, 
to equal the debenture that would be issu- 
able upon the exportation of the quantity 
of the agricultural commodity consumed in 
the manufaéture of the exported manufac- | 
tured food product, or any product manu-| 
factured from cotton or tobacco if the 
cotton or tobacco out of which it is manu- 
factured if exported in the raw material 
would have been entitled to receive a de- 
benture therefor, as prescribed and pro- 
mulgated from time to time by said board. 


Boston 


bar but such cases are hard to prove, 
Mr. Nutter asserted. He said there are 
a number of lawyers who not only take 
contingent fees but who go after them 
with the help of runners and physi- 
cians, 

“This practice,” he declared, “has got 
to stop.” 

The speaker did not believe the aver- 
age person would object “to a fifty-fifty 


|split, but when a definite amount is 


taken out for a physician and still 
another definite amount for a runner, 
—s isn’t much left for the poor fel- 
ow.” 

Walter H. Bennett, of New York 
City, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, was the next 
speaker. 
other States in regard to automobile 
insurance and urged the commission, 
if it becomes satisfied that the pres- 
ent system is not satisfactory, to rec- 
ommend making a new start. 

Arthur W. Burke, of Hartford, 
Conn., insurance man, told the special 
commission that he was opposed to the 
compulsory feature of the automobile 
aw. 





New Law Predicted Giving 
States Right to Tax Banks 





State of California 
Sacramento 

Ray L. Riley, State controller, pre- 
dicted recently that Congress, at its ap- 
proaching session, will set aside legis- 
lative restrictions which have nullified at- 
tempts by the States to fix a tax on 
national banks. 

California’s bank tax law was indi- 
rectly held unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
case of The Macalten Company v. the 
Commcnwealth of Massachusetts (IV U. 
S. Daily 765). On Oct. 15 the Supreme 
Court of the United States, after having 
allowed California and certain other 
States to file briefs, denied the petition 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
for a rehearing (IV U. S. Daily 1947). 





Law Is Construed 


On Liquid Fuels Tax 





Federal and State Governments 
Are Exempted from Levy 





State of Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg 
The department of justice by William 
A. Schnader, special deputy attorney 


general, recently gave an opinion to the 
deputy secretary of revenue regarding 
certain phases of the new liquid fuels 
tax law, more commonly known as the 
gasoline tax. The opinion holds. : 

1. The definition of the term “motor 
vehicles” in the vehicle code applies to 
the liquid fuels tax law. Therefore, 
kerosene, fuel oil and gas oil used in 
such motor vehicles are subject to the 
tax. 

2. Naphtha and benzine used for dry 
cleaning purposes are subject to the tax. 

3. Liquid fuels consumed by the Fed- 
eral Government are exempt from the 
tax. 


4. Liquid fuels consumed by the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania itself are 
exempt from the tax, but this rule does 
not apply to any agency of the com- 
monwealth if paid for otherwise than 
by the Commonwealth. For example, 
liquid fuels consumed in automobiles 
owned by the State workmen’s insur- 
ance board are not exempt, because the 
expenses of this board are not paid by 
the Commonwealth, but out of moneys 
paid into the State workmen’s insur- 
ance fund by the holders of policies is- 
sued by the board. 

5. Liquid fuels consumed by mu- 
nicipalities, counties, school districts, 
and other political subdivisions are sub- 
ject to the tax. 


The only fuels exempt from tax “are 





(e) Regulations requiring that metal tags 
or other appropriate markings be placed 
on all bales of cotton produced in foreign 
countries and allowed transit through the 
United States for exportation, may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Every person who violates any such reg- 
ulation of said board shall be liable to a 
civil penalty of $100 for each such offense. 
Such penalty may be recovered in a civil 
suit brought by said board in the name of 
the United States. 

(f) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prepare and issue all export debentures. 
Export debentures issued under authority 
of this act shall be obligations of the 
United States within the definition in sec- 


codify, revise, and amend the penal laws | 
of the United States,” approved Mar. 


261). 

(g) Any person who shall make any false 
statement for the purpose of fraudulently 
procuring, or shall attempt in any manner 
fraudulently to procure the issuance or 
jacceptance of any export debenture, 
whether for the benefit of such person or 
;of any other person, shall be fined not 
more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both, 

(h) In order to prevent undue stimula- 
tion in the production of any debenturable 
agricultural commodity, whenever said 
board finds that the production of any de- 
benturable agricultural commodity during 
any crop year has exceeded the average 
annual production of such debenturable 
agricultural commodity for the preceding 
five yeers said board shall by proclamation 
prescribe that during the next succeeding 
year the export debenture rates for such 
commodity shall be reduced by the per- 
centage hereinafter fixed. Such reductions 
shall become effective on the date fixed in 
such proclamation, not less than 60 days 





from the date of the issuance thereof, and 
shall remain in effect throughout such suc- 
succeeding crop year, The term “crop year,” 
as used in this section, means a twelve 
months’ period beginning at a time desig- 
nated by said board. . 

Reductions in debenture rates under this 
section shall be made in aceordance with 
the following percentages: 


than 20 per centum, there shall be no re- 
duction, 

(2) For an increase in production of 20 
per centum but less than 40 per centum, 
there shall be a reduction of 20 per centum. 

(3) For an increase in production of 40 
per centum but less than 60 per centum, 
there shall be a reduction of 50 per centum. 

(4) For an increase in production of 60 
per centum but less than 90 per centum, 
there shall be a reduction of 75 per centum. 

(5) For an increase in production of 90 
per centum or more, there shall be a re- 


(1) For an increase in production of less 


75,019.32 | any time with respect to any manufactured | duction of 99 per centum. 


tion 147 of the act entitled “An act to} 


! ! } 417 
1909, as amended [U. S. C. title 18, section 


those consumed by the United States or 
any department, board, commission, or 
other agency or instrumentality thereof, 
and those consumed by the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and paid for out 
of State funds.” 
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Aviation 


Norfolk & Western | Airport Registers Urged to Record 


Valuation Fixed for 
Determining Rates 


Property Owned and Used 
By Railway as of June 30, 
1916, Is Appraised at 
$236,240,000 


Final valhe for rate-making purpose: 
of the property owned and used by the 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company. 
as of June 30, 1916, was found to be 
$236,240,000 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in Valuation Docket 343, 
made public Oct. 19. The property of the 
carrier owned but not used was found to 
be $35,600 and that used but not owned 
$77,954. 

The carrier had outstanding on the 
date of valuation a total par value of 
$236,765,700 in stock and long term debt, 
of which $118,207,400 represents common 
stock, $22,991,800 preferred stock and 
$95,566,500 funded debt. 

Present Value Given 


The full text of the “final value” sec- 
tion of the Commission’s report follows: 

The carrier’s books record an invest- 
ment of $263,585,356.50, in common- 
carrier property, including lands. Of 
the total amount, $134,099,761.50 rep- 
resents the par value of securities is- 
sued. The portion of the investment 
representing lands and rights is not de- 
terminable, but the costs supported by 
the accounting records are $8,527,- 
588.65 for lands and rights wholly or | 
partly carrier. | 

The present value of lands owned and 
used for common - carrier purposes is 
$16,468,579:22, owned but not used | 
$5,920, and used but not owned $75,- | 
201.76. The original cost of the prop- | 
erty as a whole could not be ascer-| 
tained, because the records of prede-| 
cessor companies and for _ properties | 
purchased, totaling 292.21 miles of road 
and 199 units of equipment, are not 
obtainable. The original cost of the | 
remainder of the carriers’ common-car- 
rier property, consisting of 1,762 miles | 
of road and 29,984 units of equipment | 
nearly as can be ascertained from its 
investment in road and equipment ac- | 
count and those of its predecessors, is 
$201,743,148 in money outlay and se- 
curities. 

This sum does not include outlays by 
the carrier amounting to $10,986,- 
598.48, purporting to be for additions 
and betterments to the road the costs 
of which were charged to a reserve ac- 
count and income. The cost to repro- 
duce this property new, exclusive of 
land, we find to be $255,546,577, and 
cost of reproduction less depreciation 
$205,482,882. 

The estimates of cost of reproduction 
covered by this report are based upon 
the 1914 level of prices, while the pres- 
ent values of the common-carrier lands 
covered by the report are based upon 
the fair average of the normal market 
values of lands adjoining and adjacent 
to the rights of way, yards, and termi- 
nals of the carrier as of valuation date. 
This discrepancy will be removed when 
we adjust to later dates, in accordance 
with the requirements of the valuation 
act, the final values herein reported. 

Of the lands owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes, 4,177.48 
acres with a present value of $1,607,- 
022.27 were acquired through aids and 
were conveyed by deeds reciting nomi- 
nal consideration only. Their value at 
the time acquired cannot be determined. 

We find that the value for rate-mak- 
ing purposes of the property of the car- 
rier owned and used for purposes of a 
common carrier, including $3,500,000 | 
for working capital, is $236,240,000, of 
property owned but not used $35,600, 
and of property used but not owned | 
$77,954. | 

An order will be entered in accord- | 


ance with our findings. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
made public Oct. 19 complaints filed with | 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 22770..—Hope Engineering Company 
of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, v. Against the ap- | 
plication of the Salamanca rates and dif- 
ferentials thereover on shipments of iron! 
pipe couplings, Bradford, Pa., to points in | 
Texas as unreasonable. Ask that Bradford | 
be accorded the Pittsburgh grouping on a| 
minimum of 46,000 and reparation of $3,000. | 

N. 22771.—Falling Spring Lime Company. 
Inc., of Covington, Va., v. Chesapeake & | 
Ohio Railway Company. Ask cease and de- | 
sist order, the establishment of reasonable | 
and just rates and charges and reparation 
on carload shipments of ground or pulver- 
ized limestone or marl from Barber, Va., 
to points in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

No. 22772.—The Southern Traffic Asso- 
ciation of Knoxville, Tenn., for firms lo- 
cated in Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Virginia and South Caro- 
lina v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
et al. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation on shipments of tomatoes, 
carloads, from points of origin in Tennes- 
see and Mississippi to points in the States 
above named, which rates should be either 
on the basis of 38 per cent of first class, 


| sponding form is substituted. 


| connections, 
| roads, etc. 


| Maps and Charts 
Needed for Seaplanes: 


Arrivals and Departures of Pilots) Steadil 


Department of Commerce Also Suggests Forms for Supply- 


ing Information on 


Requirements’ for registration of ar- 
riving and departing airplanes, under 
airport rating regulations and forms 
for supplying information to pilots, are 
outlined by the Aeronautie Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, in a statement 
just made — discussing proper man- 
agement of municipal airports. 

The discussion of registration and 
forms pro¢eeds as follows: 


The airport rating regulations require 
that a register be maintained if a rating 
on the airport is assigned. This regis- 
ter includes the following information: 

License number and model of arriving 
or departing plane. 

Owner of plane. 

Pilot of plane and his license number. 

Time of arrival and departure. 

Number of crew. 

Number of passengers. 

Space for remarks covering any unusual 
situation. 

The register is of value to everyone 
concerned, and should be maintained in 
a careful and thorough manner. It pro- 
vides a valuable check on the movements 
of planes and pilots. It will assist in| 
running down offenders of the air-traffic 
rules and will protect innocent pilots who; 
might be charged with some violation if | 
they were not able to prove their move- | 
ments definitely by an airport register. | 
This is especially true along the borders | 
where a more rigid check will have to be | 
maintained than in the interior of the 
country. 

From the standpoint of the airport and 
the city, the register will be of value in 


| furnishing data that may be of assist- 


ance in obtaining larger appropriations 
and a greater recognition of the work 
that is being accomplished. { 
. | 
Form for Transports 
Held to Be Advisable 


In addition to the register provided | 
for itinerant planes, it may prove advis- | 
able to work out a form for the use of; 
the transport companies operating from | 


the airport. This form would contain | 


promptly by some one in authority in the | 
transport company. 

It would save the time that would oth- 
erwise be consumed in traveling from} 
the transport company hangar to the} 
administration building upon the arrival | 
or departure of any of the company’s 
planes. It should be a matter of negotia- 
tion between the airport manager and! 
the transport company whether the reg- 
ister is actually signed, or the corre- 


A bulletin board or boards should be} 
placed in a conspicuous position readily | 
available to all interested. The follow-| 
ing information should be posted and 
maintained in a current state: 

Daily weather maps. 

Weather conditions at neighboring air- 
ports, first order Weather Bureau stations, 
upper air stations, ete. 

Airway notices regarding condition of in- 
termediate fields, interruption of beacon! 
service, ete. 

Warnings of dangerous conditions at any 
of the neighboring airports. 

Warnings regarding restricted areas in| 
immediate vicinity. 

Copy of local flying rules, copy of Federal | 
air traffic rules. 

Location of fire fighting equipment. 

Statement of charges in effect at airport. 

Map of environs and information regari- 
ing various methods of ground transpor-| 
tation, charges, etc. 

Notices involving any usual situation that | 
should be brought to the attention of the| 
flying public. | 

The airport map files should contain 
the following: | 

Complete set of airway strip maps; | 





Complete set of airway bulletins; 

Magnetic declination map; 

Large topographic 
States; 

Map of each State in the Union; | 

Large scale local map showing highway | 
bus and trolley lines, rail-| 


map of the United 


In addition, the seaplane ports or land- | 


| plane airport near the coast will need 
| the following: 


Complete set of Notices to Aviators and | 
Naval Air Pilot Notices, published by the} 
Hydrographic office of the United States | 
Navy. | 

A file of charts of nearby waters. 

A file of pilot charts of the upper air, 


: issued monthly by the Hydrographic Office | 


| 


; major classifications: 


| istration building, rental of ground on 


| operators; and third, charges for con- 


|an important item 


Aviation Conditions 


removal of obstructions, conditioning of 
additional landing areas, etc.; new build- 
ings may be constructed and existing 
ones improved. Whatever ‘the present 
size and facilities of the airport under 
consideration, it is safe to say that it is 
faced with a period of expansion and 
improvement, the end of which can not 
be forecast. 


This is a problem that has already be- 
come acute.at some of the larger air- 
ports. In the majority of cases the field 
rules, specifying how landings and take- 
offs are to be made, the direction of 
traffic around the airport, etc., will be 
sufficient to assure safety of operation. 
but at the more active airports, and as 
air transportation grows, a_ positive. | 
controlled system of directing traffic will | 
be necessary. This may be accomplished 
by individuals on the landing area who 
' flag permission to land or take-off, or by 


\ 


Industry 
y Increasing 


Consumption of Gas 


Extension of Pipe Line Sys- 


tem for Natural Gas to 
Several Cities Expected to 
- Expand Use 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
pares with $3.76 per month for 1927 and 
$2.82 for the year 1918. 


The Bureau of Census stated that, ac- 
cording to data collected at the biennial 


the establishments engaged primarily in 


lighting in 1927 reported products to the 


e total for 1927 was made 





mechanical! signals, operated at, or from, | 
a central control station. 


Zoning of Landing Area 
May Prove Practicable 


Strict zoning of the landing area and | 
assignment of certain parts for certain 
classes of flying may: prove necessary. | 
The matter is one that is bound to as- 
sume large proportions. For. the pres- 
ent the individual airport will have to} 
adopt the method that seems best to take | 





| care of its needs. 


Maintenance.—Under this head comes 
the work of maintaining the airport in a | 
state of cleanliness and repair. Grass | 
landing areas must be cut, prepared run- 
ways kept smooth and repaired, and 
drainage lines and catch basins kept 
‘open. Buildings will require paint, and 
especial attention should be paid to the 
cleanliness and general condition of the 
area immediately surrounding the termi- 
nal building or buildings. Proper repairs 
and maintenance will protect landing 
area and structures and an effort to 
maintain an orderly and clean airport 
will reflect itself in better-satisfied pas- | 


in service on the date of valuation, aS/the information ordinarily recorded in| senger and flying personnel, and in in- 
| the register, and would be furnished | 


creased business for all concerned. 


One of the functions of good manage- 
ment is the promotion of activity at the 


| airport as fast as safety and sound busi- 


ness judgment will allow. This promo- 
tion work may consist of air meets, ex- 
hibits, model plane contests, the prepara- 
tion of interesting press releases, the 
bringing of speakers to address gather- 
Ings on the subject of aeronautics, and 
anything that will stimulate interest in | 
aeronautics and increase business for the 


| school, the local operator or the trans- 


port line using the airport. In one sense 
the advancement of aviation is a ques- 
tion of selling, and it is the responsibility 
of everyone connected with it to help to 
develop interest and confidence on the 
part of the public. The individual air- 
port will grow in proportion as the in- 
dustry grows and any effort on behalf of 
the whole will be reflected in the for- 
tunes of the unit. 


Revenues at airports divide into three 


n i First, from the 
rental of space in hangars and admin- 


which hangars or other buildings are 
constructed by private interests, rental 
of storage space for planes on field, etc.; 
second, income from various kinds of 
service rendered by the airport, such 
as mechanic and washing service, turn- 
Ing on of lights, sale of gas and ‘oil, 
charge for use of field by commercial 


cessions, such as restaurant,.sale of gas 
and oil (if this is let out on a conces- | 
sion basis), hotel accommodations, etc. 
In addition to the above charges there 
are those to the public for admission to 
the grounds, for parking of cars, for 
seats in the grand stand—a class of | 
charges which public-owned ports do not | 
incline to, but which may prove to be 
in the income ac- 
count of the private airport. 

Charges for rental of space in hangars | 
are assessed on a number of different 
plans. The duration of the rental, day, 
month or year, is taken into account 
and in one case, at least, rates vary | 
according to the season, being higher in 
Winter. 

The type of building and the facilities 
provided will also have a bearing. The 
basis for the charge may either be a 
flat one or on a sliding scale, graduated 





of tha United’ Galas Mane. | according to the floor space the plane} 


The maps and charts mentioned above 


| should not be given out but be on hand | 


for reference purposes at all times. | 

It is suggested that stocks of maps be 
kept on hand for sale. A _ reasonable 
yenet shouid be expected from their | 
Sale. 

There should also be provided a pro- 
tractor, alidade, etc., for the use of pilots | 
in plotting courses. 

The folowing publications should be 
kept on file and made available for 
reference purposes to those interested. 


Department of Commerce ‘Aeronautics 
Bulletins. 
File of Air Commerce Bulletin published 
the Department of Commerce. 
Copies of the principal trade journals. 
Bulletin listing the reports of the 
National Advisory Committee for 
nautics. This list can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Communications are an_ important 
part of the conduct of every airport. 
Adequate telephone service should be 
installed and arrangements made for the 


by 





or the first-class rates found reasonable 
by the Commission in Docket No. 13494, 


Alabama Railroad Seeks 
Authority for Bond Issue 


The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
road Company filed an application with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Oct. 19 in Finance Docket 7886 request- 
ing authority to issue $3,500,000 of 
Series C, 5 per cent gold bonds to be 
secured by a first mortgage dated Oct. 
1, 1920 and supplemental mortgage dated 
Sept. 27, 1929. The bonds will be dated 
as of Oct. 1, 1926 and will mature Oct. 
1, 1950. 

The purpose of the bond issue is to 
capitalize expenditures authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
approval of the acquisition of control of 
the Meridian & Memphis Railway, the 
Jackson & Eastern Railway and the 
Birmingham & Northwestern Railway. 
It is not proposed to sell the bonds at 
this time but to hold them in the ap- 
plicant’s treasury subject to the further 
authority of the Commission. 


prompt dispatch and delivery of tele- 
grams. Many of the larger airports will 
be provided with radio stations. 

There should be frequent means of 
transportation from the airport to the 
city. Train, trolley, and bus schedules 
should be posted in prominent places and 
if the service is not adequate an effort 
made to increase it. The telephone num- 
Sers of taxi companies and a schedule 


| of their rates should be posted in a con- 


spicuous place. 


Plans for Future 
Development Program 


The management of the airport will 
be charged with the negotiation of new | 
contracts and the collection of revenues | 
from existing contracts and from sources | 
of income, not covered by contract. The| 
credit standing of some concessionaires | 


| vided, and the desirability of the space. 


occupies or the number of passengers | 
carried, which theoretically amounts to 
the same thing. 


Rental of Space Is Based 
On Facilities Provided 


Rental of space in administration or | 
terminal buildings appears to be based | 
on type of structure and facilities pro- | 

Charges for commercial operation in- | 
clude charges assessed for privilege of 
| carrying passengers on short hops or | 
| cross-country flights, use of the port as 
|a base by air transport lines, photo- 
|graphic flights, student training, etc. 
|The two most common methods are on 
|the basis of a flat percentage of the 
| gross business done by the operator or 
| on the basis of a set schedule of charges 
}or license fees, 
| When the first method is used the per- 
, centage of the operators’ gross business 
| that must be paid the airport varies from 
|5 per cent up, again depending on the 
| location of the port and the volume of | 
sales that can be expected by the | 
operator. This percentage is in addition 
| to hangar rentals. A number of ports 
have adopted separate schedules of rates | 
for the operator based on the port and | 
the itinerant operator, designed to favor 
nee 





Baltimore & Ohio 
To Buy Equipment 


} 


I. C. C. Authorizes $13,500,000 


Issue of Trust Certificates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 19 by action of division 4, in F. 
D. No. 7840, authorized the Baltimore | 
& Ohio Railroad Company to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of 





and tenants may have to be checked and, 
in some instances, methods employed for ' 
the collection of revenues. 

The original plans 
should embody plans for development 
and improvement to meet the rapidly in- 
creasing demands of air traffic. These 


may include further grading, drainage, | the procurement of certain equipment. | 


for the airport | 


$13,500,000 of Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road equipment-trust, series F, certifi- | 
| cates, to be issued by the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company under an agreement | 
|to be dated Nov. 1, 1929, and sold at 
not less than 94.577 per cent of par 
and accrued dividends, i nconnection with 


| feet, 


up as follows: Gas 412,236.133 M cubic 
valued at $446,244,677; by-prod- 
ucts, $38,854,865; miscellaneous products 
and receipts, $31,605,628. 

The number of domestic customers of 
manufactured gas in 1927 was 9,271,115, 
who consumed 281,043,700 M cubic feet, 
valued at $331,185,S83. Customers using 


manufactured gas for house heating to- | 


taled 77,044. They consumed 7,950,718 
M cubic feet at - cost of $7,137,837. 


Use in Industries 

Consumption of natural gas for in- 
dustrial purposes in 1928 amounted to 
1,247,102,000,000 cubic feet, an increase 
over 1927 of 9 per cent. Of this total, 
573,698,000,000 cubic feet, or 46 per cent, 
was used for field purposes, such as 
drilling, pumping, etc.; 175,137,000,000 
cubic feet, or 14 per cent, was burned 
for carbon black; 
feet, or 9 per cent, was used for fuel in 
th 
cubic feet, or 6 per cent, was burned as 
fuel by electric-public utility plants; 
leaving 305,990,592,000 cubic feet, or 25 
per cent, for “other industrial” purposes. 
In comparison with 1927, these figures 
represent increases in the amounts of 


| natural gas used for field purposes, for 


carbon black, for generating electricity, 
and for miscellaneous purposes, but a 
decrease in use at refineries. 

California was credited with an in- 
crease of about 28,000,000,000 cubic feet 


in field use of natural gas in 1928, this! 
increase for the} 


figure exceeding the 
country as a whole. The other two 
major oil producing states, Texas and 


| Oklahoma, registered but small increases 


in the field use of natural gas. 


Refineries Consume Less 
The use of natural gas at. refineries, 
which had been increasing quite rapidly, 
declined in 1928. The total used in that 
year amounted to 114,950,000,000 cubic 





1927. The largest factor in this decline, 
and protect the local operator. 

The charges for mechanics’ and 
washers’ services, were provided, vary 
over a wide range and are dependent 
upon the type of service performed, 
labor rates in that vicinity, amount of 


overhead allocated against the service, 


and the profit desired. 


When the airport retains the sale of 


gas and oil, the charge to the consumer 
is based on inventory costs of the ma- 
terials plus adequate allowance for 
evaporation and loss, the cost of han- 


| dling, and a reasonable margin of profit. 


Charges for concessions must be fixed 
with iocal conditions in mind and are 
naturally dependent upon the facilities 
provided and the volume of business the 
concessionaires can expect. 


List of Sources 


| Of Revenue Is Given 


The following list of possible sources 
of revenue is not intended to indicate all 


lof the existing sources nor will every 


airport find it advisable or possible to ex- 
pect revenue from each of these items: 

Landing charge. Some airports have 
charged a small fee for the privilege of 
landing. The tendency, however, is to dis- 
pense with this charge. 

Rental of space in city-owned hangars. 
_Rental of space in terminal and other 
airport buildings. 

Rental of space 
planes. 

Rental of lockers, tool boxes, etc. 

Rental of ground to private interests for 


for open storage of 


| the erection of hangars and other buildings. 


Income from mechanics’ 
services, and repair shop. 

Revenue from operation of field lights. 

Charges for use of airport for commercial 
operations. 

Revenue from sale of gas, oil, and sup- 
plies. 

Revenue from 


and washers’ 


concessions—News 
candy stand. Lunch room or restaurant. 
Photograph machines or regular studio. 
Vending machines selling candy, cigarettes, 
soap, towels, combs, and other toilet ar- 
ticles. Checking parcels. Hotel accommo- 
dations. Revenues from coin-box tele- 
phones. Barber shop. Shoe-shine stand. 
Soda fountain. 

Revenue from 


and 


sale of seats in grand 
stand or parking space for automobiles. 
The first possible source of revenue has 
been to date little exploited. Sentiment 
seems to be against the second in the case 
of public-owned airports, but some com- 
mercial airports are making such a charge, 
and it is probable that as airports are 
beautified and made more attractive to the 
public, income from parking may be an 
important source of revenue, particularly 
during air meets and other special events, 
and commercial airports may be laid out 
with this in mind. 

_A system of accounts has been de- 
signed to accommodate the extensive 
activities of a large airport. It will 
prove too elaberate for the small organ- 
ization with a limited number of activ- 
ties and personnel, but it can be con- 
tracted to meet the needs of the latter 
without destroying the basic plan. The 
minutia of forms and a detailed pro- 
cedure has not, been entered into as it 
is felt that these would be superfluous 
where skilled accounting assistance is 
called on to install a system, and where 
such assistance is not deemed necessary, 
a multiplicity of detail would be more 
likely to confuse than to assist. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Oct. 22. 


‘She nited States Baily 


THE UNITED States Dairy is de- 

livered to any of the leading New 

York Hotels, upon request, by 

The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 

Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 





| in New York 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Medallion 2460. 


census of manufaciurers taken in 1928, | 
the manufacture of gas for heating and , 


! 
value of $516,705,170, an increase of 13.9 
| per cent, as compared with $453,548,684 
reported for 1925, the last preceding cen- | 
| sus year. 


114,950,000,000 cubic | 
refining of petroleum; 77,326,408,000 | 


Construction 


Factory Sales in September D 
pared With Same 


| September production (factory sales) 
|of motor vehicles in the United States, 
|as reported to the Department of Com- 
merte, was 415,332, of which 364,786 
were passenger cars, 49,681 trucks, and 
865 taxicabs, as compared ‘with 498,361 
passenger cars, trucks and taxicabs in 
|August and 415,314 in September, 
1928, the Department announced Oct. 
19. The full text of the announcement 
follows. 

The table below is based on figures 
received from 148 manufacturers in! 





United 
Passenger 
cars 
205,142 
290,689 
371,150 
364,265 
375,356 
356,214 
338,383 
400,124 
358,615 
3,059,938 
339,487 
216,754 
204,957 


Total 

231,728 

323,796 

413,514 

410,104 

425,783 

396,796 

392,086 

461,298 

415,314 

Total (9 mos.).... 3,470,219 
October 

November 

December 


397,284 
257,140 
234,116 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHen WirHouT CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States DalLy 


Freight 


and Homes | Automobile Output for Nine Months 
Exceeds Entire Production of 1928 


eclined 83,000 Units as Com- 
Month Last Year 


the United States for recent months, 
47 making passenger cars and.115 mak- 
ing trucks (14 making both passenger 
cars and trucks). Figures for passen- 
ger cars include only those designed as 
pleasure vehicles, while the taxicabs re- 
ported are those built specifically for 
that purpose, pleasure cars iater con- 
verted to commercial use not being re- 
ported as taxicabs. Figures for trucks 
include ambulances, funeral cars, fire 
apparatus, street sweepers and busses. 
Canadian figures are supplied by the 


_~Dominion bureau of statistics. 


Canada 
Passenger 
cars 
6,705 
10,315 
15,227 
20,517 
29,764 
25,341 
20,122 
24,274 
16,572 


States 
Taxi- 
eabst 
504 
462 
671 
612 
507 
408 
409) 
469 
276 
4,318 
659 
700 
1,036 


Total 

8,463 
12,504 
17,469 
24,211 
33,942 
28,399 
25,226 
31,245 
21,193 


202,652 


Trucks 
26,082 
32,645 
41,493 
45,227 
49,920 
40,174 
53,294 
60,705 
56,423 


Trucks 
1,758 
2,189 
2,242 
3,694 
4,178 
3,058 
5,104 
6,971 
4,621 
33,815 
5,520 
3,615 
2,691 


168,837 
13,016 
8,154 
6,734 


eee ae 
405,963 
57,138 
39,686 
28,123 


18,536 
11,769 
9,425 





. 4,358,759 3,821,136 


Total (year) 
1929 
| January 


| 347,382 
February 


405,708 
513,344 
537,225 
516,055 
*452,598 
*426,137 
*441,942 


*401,037 
* 466,353 


* 604,078 


*545,353 


4,005,177 


- 4,637,471 


Total (9 mos.)... 


*Revised. 
tIncludes only factory-built taxicabs, and 
vehicles for hire. 


feet against 123,395,000,000 cubic feet in| 

| according to the Bureau of Mines, was 
the displacement of about 7,500,000,000 
| cubic feet in Oklahoma by slightly over 
1,000,000 barrels of fuel oil. Fuel oil 
prices were low in 1928 and some refiners 
| considered it economical to use their sur- 
plus in place of gas, rather than sell it 
on a weak market. 

The average price per 1,000 cubic feet 
paid for natural gas for industrial pur- 
poses in 1928 was 13.2 cents, as com- 
| pared with 12 cents the previous year and 

12.8 cents in 1926. This increese was due 
| entirely to the increased price of gas for | 
field purposes, it was stated. 

Interstate Movement 

Interstate movement of natural gas in- 
creased materially in 1928, when a total 
of 241,386,000,000 cubic feet was trans- 
ported between States, as compared with 
194,401,000,000 cubic feet in 1927. The 
movement of natural gas from West Vir- 
ginia to Ohio continued to rank first in 
importance, though some more recently 
established interstate deliveries, for ex- 
|ample from Louisiana to Texas and from 
Texas to Oklahoma, showed a larger in-! 
crease in 1928. 

According to the Bureau of Census, 








530,910 6,713 242,382 196,741 45,641 
*51,591 
*58,537 
*69,800 
*82,436 
*86,705 
*91,377 
*73,196 
*55,379 

49,681 


21,501 
31,287 
40,621 
41,901 
31,559 
21,492 
17,461 
14,214 
13,817 


17,164 
25,584 
32,833 
34,392 
25,129 
16,511 
13,600 
11,037 
10,710 


4,337 
&,703 
7,788 
7,509 
6,430 
4,981 
3,861 
3,177 
3,107 





618,702 233,853 186,960 46,893 


not private passenger cars converted into 


Western Pacific-California 
Amends Construction Plans 


The Western Pacific-California Rail- 


road, a subsidiary of the Western Pa- | 


cific Railroad Co., filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Oct. 
in Finance Docket 7025 an amended ap- 
plication for construction of a line of 
railroad from South San Francisco to 
Redwood City, Calif., and with an ex- 
tension to Niles in Alameda County to 
connect with the Western Pacific at that 
point. 

The applicant asks for reopening and 
rehearing of the entire project in con- 
nection with the consideration of its 
amended application. 





there were 1,236,364 industrial and com- 
mercial manufactured gas customers in 
1927. Their consumption totaled 90,317,- 
723 M cubic feet, valued at $91,354,781. 
During the year 1,922,167 M cubic feet of 
manufactured gas, approximating $1,721,- 
560 also were consumed for the purpose 
of street lighting. 


19, | 


Rates 


Rate Decisions’ 

Announced by _ the 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission _ 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Oct. 19 rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 

No. 20370. Max Hertz Leather Company 
et al. v. Baltimore and Ohio. Railroad 
Company et al. Decided Oct. 4, 1929. 
Rate charged on carload shipments of 

fresh meats, packing-house products, and 

hides from Kansas City, Kans.-Mo., and 

St. Joseph, Mo., to destinations east of the 

Illinois-Indiana State line found applicable. 

Complaints dismissed. 

No. 21702. Chamber of Commerce, Hast- 
ings, Nebr., et al. v. Chicago & North 
Western Railway, Company et al. Decided 
Oct. 9, 1929. } 
Rate on green or ‘green salted hide 

pelts, skins, grease, and tallow, in straigh 

or mixed carloads, from Hastings an 

Grand Island, Nebr., to Chicago, Ill, and 

Milwaukee, Wis., found unreasonable. Rea- 

sonable rate prescribed for the future and 

reparation awarded, : 

No. 21545. Buckeye Cotton Oil Compan. 
Alton & Southern Railroad et al. 
cided Oct. 9, 1929. 

Commodity rate charged on carloads of 
cottonseed-hull shavings shipped from Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., to Melrose Park, Ill., be- 
tween Mar. 5 and Dec. 18, 1926, found not 
to have been applicable, and applicable rate 
not determinable frem the record. Com- 
plaint dismissed. : 

No. 21401. Southern Flour & Grain Com- 
pany v. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway. Decided Oct. 9, 1929. | 
Demurrage charges assessed on ship- 

ments of hay, in carloads, from Crow Hick- 

man, Ky., to Atlanta, Ga., found applicable 
end not unreasonable or unjustly discrim- 
inatory. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21763. Chandler-Davis Company v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Company et al. 
Decided Oct. 9, 1929. 

Rate charged on one carload of tomatoes 
from Webster, Fla., originally consigned to 
Florence, S. C., and reconsigned in transit 
first to Pittsburgh, Pa., and later to Peters- 
burg, Va., and Cincinnati, Ohio, found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. . 

No. 21046. Buckeye Rolling Mill Company v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company et al. 
Decided Oct. 14, 1929. 42, 3 ere ae 
Rates on light iron and steel rails, in 9 

loads, from Newark, Ohio, to certain port 

in Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania found not unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial, except:that rates 
to certain points in West Virginia to Oak- 
land and Cumberland, Md., found unduly pre- 
judicial. Undue prejudice ordered removed. 
No. 21505. Vinita Wholesale Grocery Com- 





| pany et al. v. Arkansas Valley Interurban 

| Railway Company et al. Decided Oct. 44. 

Rates on salt, in carloads, from Weeks, L&., 

jand Hutchinson ‘and Anthony, Kans., to 

' Vinita, Pawhuska, and Keota, Okla., found 

unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 21572. United States Graphite Com- 
pany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided Oct. 14, 1929. 

| 1. Rates on foundry facings, in carloads, 

from Saginaw, Mich., to certain destinations 

in official and western classification terri- 
tories found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

| 2. Findings in previous report, 147 I. c. C. 

646, with respect to rates on crude graphite, 
| in carloads, from Saginaw, Mich., to certain ‘ 
destinations in official classification territory, 
affirmed. 

No. 21587. Dawson Produce Company v. 
Florida East Coast Railway Company et al. 
Decided Oct. 12, 1929. 

Applicable rate on a carload of grape- 
fruit from Key West, Fla., to St. Louis, Mo., 
reeonsigned to Tulsa, Okla, determined) and 
said rate not shown to be unreasonable, 
Complaint dismissed. , * 


More and still more. 


telephones for tomorrow 


oice start 


S new 


a-building 


Day by day, the telephone becomes a more significant factor 


in social and business intercourse. 


Asameans of communication 


on land and across the ocean, its use grows steadily and it is 
soon destined to become an accepted adjunct to travel in the air. 

More and more equipment will be needed—telephones by 
the million, copper wire by the millions of miles, parts and 
accessories ranging from delicate springs to giant reels of 
cable, from the simple transmitter mouthpiece to the highly 
complex telephone switchboard. 


To meet this program of expa 


nsion Western Electric’s man- 


ufacturing facilities are being doubled. Huge additions to 
plants at Chicago and at Kearny, N. J.—a new factory at Balti- 
more—all this is evidence that however great the demand for 
telephones in 1930 or 1940, that demand will be satisfied. 


In homes 


This busy scene 
is typical of 
WesternElectric 
growth at Bal- 
timore, Chicago 
and Kearny,N. 
J. It is growth 
made neces 

to provide tel. 
ephone appara- 
tus whenever 
and wherever 
needed, 


In airplanes 


Across the ocean 


Western Electric 


MAKERS OF YOUR TELEPHONE 
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Water Power 


|Change Is Disapproved in Par Value 


On Routing of Buses | Of Stock as Not Being in Public Interest 


Tn National Capital | vsiiei 





Utilities Commission Sug- 
gests New Terminals to 
Divert Vehicles From Con- 
gested Districts 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


The public utilities commission of the 
District of Columbia has ordered a 
formal public hearing at the district 
Rercea Oct. 23, “in the matter of an in- 





stigation by the public utilities com- 

fission of interstate bus lines over 
routes lying within the congested area of 
the city of Washington.” The full text 
of the order follows: 
by the commission: On account of the 
growing traffic congestion in the down- 
town section of the city and of the re- 
ceipt by the commission of requests for 
the rerouting of numerous bus lines 
and changes te bus terminals, the com- 
mission is of the opinion that a thor- 
ough and complete investigation should 
be made of the routes of all bus lines 
in the congested area. 

It is, therefore, ordered: 

(1) That the public utilities com- 
mission of the District of Columbia 
does hereby give notice that it will hold 
a formal public hearing in room 102, 
district building, on wmmnaey, Oct. 
28, 1929, at 10 o’clock a, m., for the 
purpose of making such investigation of 
the matter of fixing néw terminals at 
reasonably. convenient locations which 
may be reached without the unneces- 
sary movement of buses through con- 
gested sections, either on passenger- 
cartying routes or to and from garages. 

(2) The commission will also at this 
time make an investigation of the most 

easonably direct routes of buses to and 
rom such terminals and garages. 
TN 


Diversion of Funds 
By City Is Prohibited 


Michigan Court Rules on Use 
’ Of Power Piant Income 





State of Michigan 
Lansing 

The Michigan supremé court, in decid- 
ing a suit brought by residents of Sturgis 
té restrain that city from the alleged 
misapplication of funds, recently ruled 
that a city has no authority to appro- 
priate money received from the opera- 
tion of a hydro-electric plant for ordinary 
city expenses, 

The complainants charged that $93,000 
worth of bonds sold to finance the plant 
were outstanding when recéipts of $60,- 
000 were used to pay ordinary city ex- 
pensés. It was contended that use of 
the monéy in this manner resulted in a 
reduction of the property tax, but was 
a, burden upon users of electric light and 
dover: A lower court had dismissed the 

wit, A special election following the 
_ filing of the case gave the city authority 

to usé such funds for ordinary expenses. 
et IRR 


Mr. Neff Appointed 
To Railroad Board 


Commission Soon to 
Elect Chairman 


State of Texas 
Austin 

Pat M. Neff, of Texas, has been ap- 
pointed as a member of the Texas rail- 
road commission by Gov. Dan Moody, 
to succeed the late chairman, Clarence 
E. Gilmore. The commission will elect 
its: chairman as soon as Commissioner 
Len A. Smith recovers from a sevére 
illness. Commissioner C. V. Terrell is 
thé other member. 

Mr. Neff served during the !ast Cool- 
idge administration as a member of the 
Federal Mediation Board. He retired 
when confirmation of his appointment 
was refused by the Senate at the close 
of thé Coolidge Administration, and for- 
mer Gov. O. B. Colquitt, of Texas, was 
named to the place by President Hoover. 


Daily Decisions | 


| of the 
| Accounting Office 
saccaaemeemeaeaaeecamanal 





Texas 











The Comptroller General of the 
United. States, ae head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
cf all expenditures by Government 
agencies before sth expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of rhe lawe ts neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances, 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General féllow:. 

A-28466. Transportation Discharge of 
Navy enlisted man of. medical Survey, An 
enlisted man of the Navy discharged on 
medical survey who accepted employment 
at place of discharge and not travel 
from place of discharge to Ris home until 
ver two and one-half years after his dis- 
charge from the Navy, is not entitled to 
transportation and subsistence at Govérn- 


ment expense. 16 Comp. Det. 555. (Oct. 
15, 1929.) 
A-29008. Contracts—Payment. Where a 


contract providés for f. 0. b. destination de- 
lery arid installation and the delivery has 
been madé but the installation delayed 
through no fault of the contractor, the con- 
tractor may be paid @ path of the purchase 
price pending thé inetallation, a sufficient 
sum to be withheld to énsure performance 
of contract terms 4s to installation. (Oct. 
16, 1929.) 

A-29027. Appropriations—Department of 
Agriculture—Expenses of collecting seed- 
grain loans. The appropriation “Loans to 
Farmers in Storm and Flood-Stricken Areas, 
Southeastern States, 1929 and 1030,” act of 
Mar. 4, 1929, 45 Stat. 1635, is available for 
veimbursement to field agents of expenses 
incurred for postal money order when their 
use is found necessary in remitting cash 
collections on account of loans made pur- 
suant to joint resolution of Feb, 25, 1929, 
45 Stat. 1306, to designated depositories. 
(Oct. 16, 1929.) 

A-29048. (8) Compensation—Double— 
Rétired emergency officers. Emergeney of- 
ficers rétired under the act of May 24 1928, 
45 Stat. 735, may bé employed in the civil 
servicé of the Federal Government to the 
same extent as officers retired from the 
regular Army for injuries or incapacity 
incurred ih line of duty, 


(Oct, 16, 1928.) 








es Department of Massachusetts Believes Electric 


Reduce Rates to Public 





Company First Should 


State of Massachusetts: Boston 


The changing of the par value of.the 
stock of a public utility company from 
eed to $25 a share because “it is the 
ashion” does not meet the approval of 
the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Utilities, according to a decision Oct. 12 
upon an application of the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co. of Boston. 

The decision further holds that the 
company should not attempt to increase 
its dividend rate until it has brought its 
rates to consumers in line with those 
of municipal plants, having regard for 
those factors which warrant a higher 
price to be charged by a private com- 


any. 
r The full text of the decision follows: 
By vote of the stockholders at a meet- 
ing held on Aug. 23, 1929, the petitioner 
voted to change the par value of its 
stock from $100 a share to $25 a share. 
It now seeks the approval of this de- 
|partment as provided in section 8 of 
chapter 164 of the General Laws. 


At the hearing counsel for the peti- 


why it was desired to make the change, 
stated that it was because “it is the 
fashion.” He also stated that the com- 
pany was about the only company that 
had not done it in Massachusetts, and 
some of the companies in other States 


doing it, and the directors had finally 
decided to come into line. No other rea- 
son for making the change was advanced. 


Approval Granted 
In Previous Cases 


This department has on many occa- 
sions approved of a change in the par 
value of the stock of electric companies 
where it seemed that such change would 
tend to a wider distribution of the stock, 
and there appeared to be no objection 
from the standpoint of the public in- 
terest to its being done at this time. We 
do not think that we ought to grant our 
approval of the change in the par value 
merely because it is the fashion or be- 
cause other companies have seen fit to 
make the change. 

We have some doubt as to whether, in 
the case of the petitioner, the change in 
the par value at this time would cause 
a wider distribution of the stock. More- 
over, ho such argument was made at 
the hearing. 


There are serious objections, it seems 





to us, to making the change at this. 


time. Due to the action of speculators 
or other interests, the price of its stock 
has risen on the Boston Stock Exchange 
to such a point that no one, in our judg- 
ment, viewing it from the standpoint of 
an investment on the basis of its earn- 
ings, would find it to his advantage to 
buy it. Unt‘l its last declaration of 
dividends, increasing them to annual 
basis of $13.60, the company has been 
paying $12 annually on-éach share of 
stock. 


The last issue of stock approved by 
this department sold at auction for $411 
a share. This is a yield of less than 3 
per cent upon the price paid for the 
stock on a dividend of $12 a share. 
Usually, on the splitting up of shares of 
stock, the spread between the invest- 
ment value of the stock and the specula- 
tive price is increased. Thus, any ad- 
vantage which might be derived by mak- 
ing it easier for investors te purchase 
shares of stock is largely offset by the 
enhanced speculative price. 


It is not likely that thoughtful inves- 
tos will purchase a stock which will give 
them such a low return upon their in- 
vestment unless they have confidence 
that its return will be increased in the 
near future. The investing public can 
have no assurance that the business of 
the company in the near future will be 
such as to warrant any considerable in- 
crease in the dividends on the capital 
stock of the company or that they will 
be entitled to such an increase. This 
company has for years adopted the prac- 
tice of distributing practically all its 
eatnings in dividends, with the result 
that it has made little provision for de- 
preciation or surplus. 


Believes Rates 
Should Be Reduced 


Its rates. do not compare favorably 
with other companies in the State which 
in the past have made more adequate 
provisions for depreciation and surplus 
requirements. 


dividends until it is able to sell elec- 
tricity in its tetritory af rates compar- 
able with some of our municipal plants, 
having regard for the fact that the mu- 
hicipal plants ate not required to pay 
taxes and the fact that by permittin 

the privately-owned company to furnis 

the service, the public is relieved of the 
risk of its capital in the enterprise. 

The net maximum rate of the Edison 
Company at the present time is 8% 
ents. In effect it is a rate of 8 cents, as 
thé company furnishes the lamps. /This 
compares with 5 cents charged in 
Worcester and 5% cents in Cambridge 
afid Springfield. It is true that the com- 
pany sells electricity to residential cus- 
Omets upon an area rate which gives 
the average customer a lower rate than 
8% cents per k. w. h., but this is consid- 
etably higher than the rates obtaining 
in orcester, Cambridge and Spring- 
field. 

Compared with the municipal plants 
the situation is still more striking. In 
Holyoke the net maximum price is 4 
cents for the first k. w. h. and 3% cents 
for the balance. In Reading, which pur- 
chases its electricity from the Edison, 
the net maximum rate is 7.2 cents for 
the first 25 k, w.. h., 4.5 cents for the next 
25 k. w. hy 2.7 cents for the next 150 
k. w. h. and 18 cents for the balance. 
Moreover, the municipal Hight plant 
at Hudson, which is operated by the 
diesel engines, sells electricity for 7 cents 
for the first k. w. h., 3 cents for the next 
180 k. w. h. and 2 cents for the balance. 

In contrasting the results of municipal 
plants with privately owned plants, it is 
to be borne in mind that the municipal 
plants pay no taxes. The taxes paid by 
ptivate companies throughout the State 
represent from 2 to 3 mills upon each 
killowatt hour sold. The taxes paid by 
the petitioner last year represented 
00546 cents upon eath killowatt hour 
sold, and it is probably true that it has 
relatively more tndergroupd construc- 
tion which must be taken into account 
| in any comparison. On the other hand, 

| municipal plants are required to retire 5 
per cent of their investment each year 


tioner, in response to an inquiry as to| 


had begun to do it; that the banks were | 


Moreover, we think that | 
this company dught riot to increase its| 


and to set aside 3 per cent for deprecia- 
tion, 

We think it obvious that the stockhold- 
ers of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston cannot and should 
not hope for any material increase in 
dividends on the stock until its rates are 
brought into line with those of municipal 
plants, having regavd for those factors 
which warrant a higher price to 
charged by a private company. his, we 
believe, will not be brought about for 
some years to come. 

Nor is there any warrant for the pres- 
ent prices of the stock. based on any 
theory that the reproduction value of the 
property is such as to entitle the com- 
pany to a large increase in its earnings 
and its ability to thereby pay increased 
dividends. The plant investment of the 
company as of June 30, 1920, was $60,- 
811,423.75. Its plant investment as of 
Dec. 31, 1928, was $138,584,569.59. 


Thus, it is apparent that over $77,- 
000,000, which is considerably more than 
‘half of the present plant investment, was 
incurred in the high level of prices, and 
las that part of the plant installed prior 
to June 30, 1920, will substantially dis- 
appear in a few years, there will then 
be comparatively little property left 
which was acquired at the low level of 
prices. 

As a consequence, the company, even 
under the so-called cost-of-reproduction 
theory, would not be entitled to earnings 
much in excess of what the company is 
obtaining at the present time. We 
think, therefore, that the investor in the 
| petitioner’s stock has no assurance that 
lthe company will be able to maintain the 
jincreased rate of dividends recently 
voted. 

Thus, in our judgment, the approval of 
the company’s proposal, at this time, 
i would have little, if any, effect in caus- 
ing a wider distribution of its stock 
among investors. Such as would occut 
would, in our opinion, be to the disad- 
vantage of the investor. 

We do not think the change in the par 
value would materially assist present 
stockholders in taking up their rights to 
which they may be entitled in future 
stock issues. This is so because the 
spread between the price at which the 
present stock sells on the Boston stock 
exchange and the price at which this 
department is likely to require it to be 
sold would in all probability be such that 
stockholders would have no difficulty in 
financing the purchase of stock at the 
present par to which they would be 
entitled. 


Department Regulates 
i Selling Price of Stock 


Another consideration leads us to the 
opinion that at the present time we 
ought not to approve of the company’s 
action in feducing the par value of its 
stock. The par value of the company’s 
stock, plus premiums paid in thereon, 
results in an average investment in the 
stock of this company of approximately 
$169 per share, Under the law this de- 
partment fixes the price at which the 
stock shall be sold, if, in the judgment 
of the department, the company proposes 
to sell it at a price so low as to be in- 
consistent with the public interest. 

Heretofore the highest price at which 
we have authorized the issuance of this 
stock has been $215 a share. The higher 
the speculative price on the stock, the 
more embarrassment to this department, 
as, if we fix a price higher than $215 a 
share, we are fixing a price much in 
excess of the real intrinsic value of the 
, Stock and we are encouraging a claim on 
| the part of those who invest in the stock 
that dividends should be such as to give 
| them a fair return upon the stock at the 
| price which we set. 

For that reasor we have not in the 
past set a price much in excess of what 
we believed the stock to be fairly worth, 
As we have pointed out, it is usual, upon 
|the division of stock, that the spread be- 
tween the speculative price and the in+ 
trinsic value is increased, and this, in 
dealing with the proper price at which 
it would be sold on the Boston stock 
exchange and the price which this de: 
partment would require it to be sold, 
: probably would be increased. 

This we think would be unfortunate 














as it increases the speculative value of | 4 


|the rights and encourages people to pur- 
chase stock, relying upon the fact that 
they will augment the deficiency in 
return on the stock by the price that 
they can obtain for the rights. This, 
in our judgment, is not in the public 
interest. 

No public interest will be served by 
the reduction of the par value of the 
stock at this time. On the other hand, 
it is likely to encourage the belief in the 
'minds of many innocent people that it 
is the forerunner of substantial in 
| creases in dividends, with the consequent 
result of their investing in stock at a 
very high price, without. their hopes 
being realized. Any attempt to change 
| the par value of this stock, in our opinion, 
should be left until the selling price on 
the Boston stock exchange more nearly 
approximates its real value. As a con- 
sequence, it is 

Ordered, That the change in the par 
value of the shares of the capital stock 
of the Edison Electric Illuminating Co, 
of Boston be and hereby is disapproved, 
and the petition is denied. 


Public Hearing Called 
In Rate Investigation 


Following the entry of this order, more 
than 20 customers of the company filed 
a complaint with the depariment of pub- 
lic utilities, alleging that the present 
maximum price of electricity to—house- 
hold and domestic consumers is unrea- 
sonable. The department thereupon en- 
tered an order for an investigation of 
the Edison compdny’s rates and directed 
that a public hearing be held Nov. 7. 

The full text of the department’s or- 
der on this matter follows: 

Whereas; on the 15th day of October, 
1929, a complaint, purporting to be 
signed by more than 20 customers of The 
Edison Eleetric Illuminating Co. of Bos- 
ton, was filed with the department, com+ 
plaining of the present maximum price 
of electricity sold and delivered by said 
company to its household or domestic 
customers as unreasonable, and praying 
, for a reduction in said price, and 
| Whereas, the department is of the 
‘opinion that the rates applicable to 
| household and domestic customers should 
|be determined in connection with an in- 








be| statistical compilation made public Oct. 


Output of Petroleum 


At Atlantic Seaboard 
Refineries Increases 


Continued Advance in Pro-| 
duction of Plants for Past 
Two Years Is Annoumced 
By Bureau of Mines 








Continued increase in quantities of 
crude petroleum refined in plants on the 
Atlantic seaboard is announced in a 


19 by the Bureau of Mines,! Department 
of Commerce. 

During each of the past two years 
the quantity of crude petroleum refined 
exceeded that of the preceding year by 
20,000,000 barrels, reaching a total of 
more than 170,000,000 barrels im 1928, 
it was stated, 


The quantity of domestic ¢rude re-| 
ceived at Atlantic coast ports by tankers 
from Gulf coast ports continues to in- 
crease, while receipts by tankers from! 
California and by pipeline from the mid- 
continent fied show marked decreases, 
it was explained. 

The combination of increased foreign 
crude runs and decreased throughout of 
domestic crudes resulted in an increased 
production of gas and oil and fuel oil 
and a decrease in the relative produce: 
tion of gasoline im 1928, it was stated. 

Gain in Domestic Demand 

Domestic demand for gas oil and fuel 
oil increased slightly in 1928, largely 
because of incréased deliveries to steam- 
ships and a larger consuiiption of oil 
as fuel at refineries, the staternent re- 
vealed. 

The production of kerosene at Atlantic 
coast refineries in 1928 amounted to 
8,563,000 barrels, a decrease of 1,853,000 
barrels, or 17.8 per cent, compared with 
1927 figures, it was stated. 

Receipts of crude oil by tankers from 
Gulf coast ports in 1928 showed pro- 
gressive increases over receipts for pre- 
ceding yéars, and totaled 92,745,000 bar- 
rels, the statistics revealed. 

(The full text of the Department's 
sumniaty of refining activities on the 
Atlantic seaboard in 1028 will be pub- 
lished in the issue of Oct. 22.) 


Bus Lines Avoided 
Fatalities in Texas 











No Serious Injuries Reported 
Among 4,744,867 Pas: 
sengers jm Year 





State of Texas 

Austin 
The handling of 4,744867 passengers 
by motor busses in Texas in 1928 without 
the death or serious injury of a single 
passenger is noted in the annual report 
of the ralroad commission of Texas 
to Governor Dan Moody, made public 

Oct. 19. 


“As an instance of the magnitude of 
the motor bus transportation in Texas— 
and, incidentally, the magnitude of the 
task of administering the law—during 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1928,’ the re- 
port says, “4,744,867 passen@ers were 
carried by motor buses in Texas. Inci- 
dentally, it would be interesting to know 


that out of this number not a single pas+|\ 


senger was killed and none seriously in- 
jured. 

“There are approximately 222 indi- 
viduals and corporations operating mo- 
tor btises over regular routes and be- 
tween fixed termini and operating overt 
approximately 31,000 miles of public 
highway in Texas,” the report continues, 
“there are at this time 969 buses op- 
erated by the individuals and _ corpo- 
rations, and for the year 1928 they oper- 
ated 45,982,485 bus miles. The total 
operating revenues for 1928 amounted 
to $6,412,483.50. The operating ex- 
penses for the same period amounted 
to $5,717,668.17. It might be said, how- 
ever, that many of those operating mo- 
tor buses in Téxas are unskilled in ac: 
counting, and the atatistical informa: 
tion as to operations must, of meécessity, 
for several years be lacking in that high 
egree of atcuracy which will event- 
ually result from experience in dealing 


with the figures of operation.”* 
Contract to Purchase 
Power Is Construed 





Entire Output Not Measureable 
By Rated Capacity 


State of California 
Sacramento 


A contract to purchase the “entire 
output” of a 25,000-watt hydro-electric 
plant involves more than the purchase of 
26,000 kilowatts of energy, according to 
a recent decision of the Appellate Court 
of the Third District of California, 

Under the decision the San Joaquin 
Light and Power Corporation is requited 
to pay to the Merced Irtigation District 
$61,396.28 for the excess Over 25,000 
kilowatts used in 1627, the maximum 
capacity of the plant being 31,260 kilo- 
watts. 


ee 
vestigation as to the reasonableness and 
propriety of the various prices and rates 
charged for electricity by the company, 


Now, therefore, the department, upon 
its own motion, enters tipon an investiga- 
tion of the reasonableness and propriety 
of the prices set forth in the schedules 
of rates, prices and charges of said com: 
pany now in effect or on file with this 
department for the sale atd distribution 
of electricity im the territory served by 
it, for the purpose of determining 
whether, after notice and giving a public 
hearing to the petitioners and others 
interested therein and to the company, 
the department should order @ reduction 
or change in the prive ot prices of elec. 
tricity to be sold and delivered by said 
company, And it is 

Further ordered, that the company 
and the petitioners be notified that a 
public hedring will be held wpon said 
petition and said investigation on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 7, 1929, at 10:30 o’elock a. m., 
at Room 166, State House, Boston, Mass. 

By order of the department, (signed) 
Andrew A. Highlands, secretary, 
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Oil Production Curtailed in Oklahoma 
Under Order of State Commission 





Output of Flush Pools to Be 


Reduced 20 to 50 Per Cent 


Under Ruling 





{Continued frown Page 1,] 


to be established hereby has been given 
as required by law, in a mewspaper of 
general 


persons, 
plained ageainst in this proceeding. 


(c) That the production of crude pe-| sen 
troleum ix the State of Oklahoma is now] joining lease, 


in excess of reasonable market demands 
and, by reason of active drilling, threat- 


|ehs to become more so as the seasonal |] 
| decline 


in consumption _ approaches. 
That in the Oklahoma City pool the 
production from existing weil 

those which will be completed from 


time to time prior to Jan. 1, 1930, does| completed, jointly shall file with the um- 


and will exceed transportation and mar- 
keting facilities and that if all pools de- 
scribed im this order should be permitted 


| to produce to capacity, the combined pro- 


duction would exceed marketing facili- 
tles and market demands for same. 
That the pools in this order described 
are the flush production areas of the 
State and in order to prevent waste, 
both economic and physical, it is neces- 
sary to curtail the production from said 
pools until January, 1930. The Commis- 
sion further finds from the evidence that 
the condition of waste now existing will 
become progressively worse unless re- 
striction on output is applied, in that the 
potential production of the State will in- 
crease from a present daily average of 
approximately 786,850 barrels, to 805,500 
barrels im November and 830,000 barrels 
in December, and that im order to meet 
this threatened condition it is necessary 
to apply progressively greater percent- 
ages Of curtailment or proration during 
November and December. 

(d) That, accordingly, these conditions 
of waste now exist in said pools, and 
such waste should be prohibited. 


Speciféc Orders Are 
Established as Rules 


It is, therefore, ordered by the cor- 
poratiom commission of the State of 
Oklahoma, as follows: 

1, That the following specific orders 
be and they hereby are established as 
tules and regulations of this commission 
to prevent the waste of petroleum in 
the East Earlsboro, Oklahoma County, 
entire Greater Seminole district, Logan 
County, Allen Done, Sasakwa and Pear- 
son-St. Liotiis-Asher area pools of Okla- 
homa, as said pools fre described in 
the findings heretofore madé. 

2, Ray M. Collins is hereby appointed 
as umpire and agent of the corporation 
commission to enforce the rules an 
tegulations herein made, and he is 
héeteby authorized to employ as many 
assistamts as he shall deem necessary. 
To assist the umpire in administering 
these rules and hegulntsona, the follow- 
ing committees of operators are ap- 
pointed for the following named pools 
respectively: 


Comerreittee Is Appointed 
To Assist Umpire 


Allem Pool: R. A. Griffith, Sinclair; 
C. H. Wright, Sunray; Geo. Moody, Mid- 
Continent. 

Lovell iam County) Pool: H. D. 
Aggers, ents; Glenn Haroun, Sinclair; 
Mr. Bond, Shell; Mr. Church, J. E. Cros- 
bie et al. ° 

Greater Seminole (and East Earls- 
boro): J. S, Sidwell, Prairie; J.J, Conry, 
Carter; R. F, MacArthur, Barnsdall; 
Kenneth Winship, Gypsy; L. C, Haw- 
ins, Magnolia, 

Oklahoma City Pool: M. J. Ker- 
win, Indian T, -3 J. S, Sidwell, 
Prairie; Wirt Franklin, Cromwell-Frank- 
lin; Ralph Roark, Shell; Glenn Haroun, 
Sinclair. 


Restriction of Production 
In Various Oil Areas 


8—Beginning at 7 o’clock a. m., Oct. 
16, 1929, all wells in Logan Coutty, the 


circulation in this State, andj respective potentials, the umpire, 
that, in addition, reasonable notice in| mediately upon the granting of this order 
writing has been served personally on all} and_ in respect to each producing lease, 

firms and corporations, com-| shall appoint as a witness of the gauge 


s and from| correctness of the same. The operator 


accuracy and ¢quality among operators 
im each of said pools in regard to their 
im- 


of production from such lease a repre- 


tive of an operator owning an ad- 


It shall be the positive duty of the 
person appointed to be present on the 
ease to be gauged throughout the entire 
24-hour period such gauge shall be in 
progress and to witness and \erify the 


and the witness, the day said gauge is 


pire a written statement of the total pro- | 
duction from said lease for said 24-hour | 
period. | 

And the figures so reported and veri- 
fied shall constitute the potential produc- 
tion from said lease for the purposes | 
of the restrictions imposed by these reg- 
ulations for the succeeding seven days. 
Further, to prevent’ any inequality or in- 
justice in the determination of potentials, 
copies of all records of potentials shall 
be mailed forthwith by the umpire to 
each operator subjected hereto. 


On the basis of the potentials so de- 
termined, each operator producing oil in 
the areas in this paragraph mentioned 
shall pinch in all his wells to the per- 
centage of their potential capacity, re- 
spectively, fixed for each of the periods 
im this order specified. The production 
on day of taking new potentials shall 
mot be considered as free or allowed 
production. 


The excess production shall be de- 
ducted from the allowed production dur- 
ing the six days of proration, so that 
the total production for each seven-day 
period shall equal the percentage of the 
total potential production allowable for 
that petiod. The daily gauge showing 
the total production of each lease and 
@& separate gauge of production from 
new wells, oll runs and amount of oil 
in storage shall be kept at a designated 


Burlington Given 
Authority to Make 
Branches of Spurs 





Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Permits Railroad 
To Operate » Nebraska 
Trackage as Regular Lines 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Oct. 14 its report and 
certificate in Finance Docket 7807 au- 
thorising the Chicago, Burlington & 


|Quincy Railroad Company to operate in 


interstate commerce four branch lines in 


| Morrill, Scotts Bluff and Sioux Counties, 


Nebraska, which have been operated as 
industrial spurs hauling sugar beets 


; about four months in the year. 


Excerpts from the report of the Com- 
mission by division 4, Commissioners 
Meyer, Eastman, and Woodlock, follows: 

“The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company, a carrier by railroad 
subject to the interstate commerce act, 
on Aug. 28, 1929, filed an application 
under paragraph (18) of section 1 of 
the act for a certificate that the present 
and future public convenience and ne- 
cessity. require the operation by it of 
four branch lines of railroad in Morrill, 
Seotts Bluff, and Sioux Counties, Nebr, 
aggregating 46.67 miles in length. No 
objection to our approval of the pro- 
posal has been presented to us. The 
Nebraska State Railway Commission réec- 
ommends that the application be granted. 


“All the lines have heretofore been 
operated as industrial spurs for about 
four months of the year, the traffic be- 
ing almost exclusively im sugar beets. 
It is now desired to operate them in 
regular freight business and they may, 
therefore, be appropriately called 
branch lines. The applicant represents 
that commodities other than beets will 
be shipped over them, that there is an 
urgent demand for a year-round serv- 
jee, and that the earnings from these 
lines will be increased. f a total area 
of Soprantnesly 265,000 acres to be 
served, 115,000 acres are irrigated and 
cultivated, and 150,000 acres are graz- 





Place on each lease. 


Daily Average Production 
To Constitute Potential 


11. In the following pools, a gauge of 
potentials shall be taken scteréianar S the 
decline curve on each pool in the manner 
hereafter provided: Lovell, Seminole 
City, Searight, Oil Forlsboro, Maud, Mis- 
sion, Bowlegs, Carr City, Little River in 
Township 7, Range 6, St. Louis, Pearson 

. Qnd the wells other than the Wileox sand 

} wells inthe Allen Dome Pool. The daily 
average production from each lease 
above described for the month of Sev- 
tember shall constitute the potential for 
the —_ Oct. 16 to 31. New potentials 
for November and December shall be ar- 
rived at by using the decline curve on 
each lease as fixed by the umpire and the 
operator's committee. 


The lease foreman or his representa- 
tive on each lease in the above described 
areas shall be mamed by the umpire as 
gauger for the purpose of witnessing the 
gauge of stock on hand on Oct. 16, Nov. 

and Dec. 1 on all adjoining leases, It 
shall be the positive duty of the person 
SO appointed to be present on the lease 
or leases to be gauged and to witness 
and verify the correctness of the same. 
The erect and the witness jointly 
shall file with the umpire a written state- 
ment of the stock on hand, 


Statements showing potentials and 
stock on hand shall be mailed to all in- 
terested companies as soon after the 
beginning of each period as possible, so 
that the potentials can be checked by 
the adjoining lease owners. On_ the 
basis of the potentials so determined and 
established, each operator producing oil 
in the areas in this pare deseribed 
shall pinch in his wells to the percentage 
of the potential capacity specified by 
this order for the respective periods, 





y; 
entire Greater Seminole District, Allen 
Dome, Sasakwa and the Pearson-St. 


Operators Committee May 
Louis-Asher area shall be prorated by 


Enforce Shut-in Schedule? 


curtailing potential owtput 20 per cent 
from said date until and including Oct. 12. In all pools in this order specified, 
31, 1929. exempt Oklahoma City and East Earls- 


4——The present proration order of 50 | boro, the umpire and operators com- 
er cent effective in the East Barlsboro | mittee may set up and énforce a sched- 
ool shall be extended to and including | wle of shut-in on newly completed wells 
Oct. 31. for each of the three periods covered 

8.—During the month &f November, | Dy this order as follows, to-wit: Shut-in 
the Oklahoma City Pool and the East | time for wells coming in during the pe- 
Eatlsboro Pool shall be curtailed 40 per | fied of Oct. 16 to 31, 3 days; shut-in 
cent and the remaining areas covered | time for wells coming in during Novem- 
by this order 20 per cent. A days ae ba or wells 

6.—During the month of December, ring December, 16 days. 
the Oklahoma City Pool and the East After & mwly completed well bas 
Earlsboro Pool shall be curtailed 50 per | § on aire, for the above specified 
cent, and the remaining pools herein ao Pa th tion to the seven days al- 
mentioned 25 per cent. ow ite e cement to set, it shall be 
%7.—To establish equality between pro- — et Hremans, te Maaty from that 
ducing and driling wells, each well now | thereafter shall have bo Be ema an 
drilling in any of said areas, or whic percentage of proration specified in this 


be commenced prior to Jan. 1, 1930, | Grader, 


ta 
shall take a delay prior to being put 
into preduction, and in addition to the | Hast Earlsbhoro Pool 


; ing of th 
" days allowed for the rer | eS e Production to Be Prevage a 


onget hy final ‘ eee g£, 

équal to the accumulated shut-in time : 

and accumulated equivalent time result- what — R.. POEM, Baziabry 

ing from pinching of producing wells | ont existing order to and incles cling Oct. 
831, 192). Thereafter production from 


from the beginning of the proration pe- 
riod it each pool, Which in the case Of | suid pool shail be curtailed by the per. 
centages of potentiol production — sprui- 


the Oklahoma City Pool shall be Sept. 
12, 1929, and in the ease of the East fied in paragraphs 6 and 6 of this ondet, 
to-wit; 40 pet cent i November and 50 


Earlsboro Pool shall be Sept. 28, 1929, 
and as to all other pools herein named, | yer cent in December, The 24—hour po- 
tential gauge shall be taken from 7 


Oct. 16, 1920. 

8.——All purchasers and catriers of O11} o'clock Frida morning, Nov. 
in the State of Oklahoma are hereby | o'clock Saturany moras, Nov. ’s 
forbidden to purchase or carry oil from | on the corresponding day of each  suc- 
the pools covered by this order and pro- | ceeding week Tuenatie duringg the time 
duced in violation of this order of ‘the | this order is in effect. In alt other re- 
Corporation Commission, spects the curtailment in said poo! shall 

9.——Proration shall be applied in the ; be enforced im the manner provided in 
Oklahoma City Pool beginning Nov. 1 om | Paragraph 10 of this order. With re 
the time basis, under the supervision of | Spect to new wells brought into pro- 
the Umpire and Operator’s Committee, | duction in said pool, the shut-in time 
and for a sufficient length of time each . Shall be 27 days for wells completed 
week to accomplish the percentage of in November and 42 days for wells com- 
curtailment mentioned’ in this order. ' leted in Deceaniber, me Sst Sg ¥ 

; compu n each instance a al- 

1 ewan wettien each | owing 7 days for cement to set. © 
week commencing at 7 a, m, Wednesday, Done at Oklahoma City Oct. 15, 1929. 
Oct. 16, and on the corresponding day 
each week during the continuance of 
this order, namely: Asher, East Little 
River, Sasakwa 4nd the Wilcox sand 
wells in the Allen Dome Pool, 


These gauges shall be taken under the A conference has been planned for 
supervision of the umpire, and each | Oct, 21 for the discussion of the tenta: 
operator owning 4n oil lease or leases tive plan for the operation of facilities 
within the areas above described shal) of the projected Boulder Dam, it was 
|take @ gauge of his potential production | stated orally Oct. 19 at the Bureau of 
from each of his leases for the 24-hour | Reclamation, Department of the In- 
Provided, to insure‘ terior. Proposals for handling the 








Conference to Discuss 
Boulder Dam Plan 


period above fixed 


ing lands. The population in the ter- 
irtory is estimated at 6,500. * * * 
“The territory in which these lines are 
located is part of a large irrigated valley 
which is devoted to the raising of alfalfa 
and other forage crops, as well as sugar 
beets, and is therefore suitable for dairy- 
ing and livestock production. While the 
|chief business of the branches will be to 
transport beets ftom the adjacent fields 
to the factories of the Great Western 
Sugar Company at Scottsbluff, Mitchell 
and Bayard, it is expected that there 
will be inbound and outbound shipments 
of sheep and cattle, inbound shipments 
of coal, fertilizer, feed, groceries, etc,, 
and outbound shipments of grain and po- 
tatoes. For the present, the various sid- 
aes on the branches will serve as sta- 
ons. 


“Upon the facts presented we find 
that the present and future public con- 
venienee and necessity require the o 
eration by the applicant, in intersta 
and foreign commerce, of the branch 
lines of railroad in Morrill, Scotts Bluff, 
and Sioux Counties, Nebr., described in 
the application. An appropriate certifi- 
cate will be issued.” 


Capital Investments 
In Washington Grow 








Securities Issued Since June 13 
Exceed $75,000,000,000 


State of Washington 

Olympia 
Issues and sales of securities in the 
State of Washington, since June 13, last, 
show an increase of 34% per cent over 
business done in the same period last 
year. This fact was made known by 
the Supervisor of Securities, Chas. H. 

Bowen, in a recent oral statement. 


Figures offered by Mr. Bowen. show 
that 63 issuers applied for and were 
granted permits to de business within 
the State. Fees in the sum of $1,275 
were paid to the State for these permits. 

Brokers paid $1,690 for the 40 per- 
mits issued to them, while 269 agents 
paid $1,621 for the privilege of operat- 
ing in Washington. In addition to the 
above fees received by the State between 
June 13 and Sept. 30, miscellaneous fees 
in the sum of $810 were received, mak- 
ing a total of $4,494.10 for the period. 

Corporations, companies and individ- 
uals asking for permits to do business 
in. Washington declared securities for 
sale as follows: Common stock, $7,846,= 
000; preferred stock, $68,290,000; bonds, 
$4180,000 and miscellaneous, $30,000. 

A 








Commission Is Appointed 


To Draft Traffic Rules 


State of Maryland 
Annapolis 

A commission to recommend uniform 
motor vehicle laws and traffic regulations 
for Maryland, Virginia and the District 
of Columbia has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Albert C. Ritchie to cooperate with 
similar commissions previously agointed 
in Virginia and the District, The ap- 
pointment of the Maryland commission 
was authorized at the last session of the 
Maryland Legislature. Recommendations 
are to be made to the general assembly 
of 1931. 

The commission appointed by Gov- 
ernor Ritchie consists of H. M. Lucius, 
secretary of the Maryland Automobile 
Club, Baltimore; Col. A. B. Barber, man= 
ager, Transportation and Communication 
Department, Chamber of Commetce of 
the U. §. and president of the Mont~ 
fomery County Civic Federation, Be- 

esda; and state senator Lansdale G, 
Sasscer, Upper Marlboro. 














lant and its output were submitted 
bet. 14 by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, to representatives 
of various prospective lessees. Approx- 
imately 20 representatives of municipal, 
regional and State organizations, as 
well as corporations, have been study= 
ing and discussing the tentative plan, 
i Preparation for the conference with 

Yr. ilbur. 

The proposed plan is in contection 
with the allocetion of the plant’s out- 
put, the schedule of prices on water and 
electrical energy, and the general pro< 
cedure in operating the facilities. 
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Railroad Valuations 


Debits 


Final Value Is Fixed ‘Canadian Banking Shows No Failures | 
In Period Covering Last Six Years| Qn Minnesota Road 


For Northern Pacific 
And Subsidiary Lines 


Properties Owned and Used 
Calculated by Interstate 
Commerce Commission to. 


Be Worth $421,491,383 | 


| 


Eleven Institutions With As 


sets of $3,500,000,000 Are 


Found to Dominate Financial Situation 


The absence of a central banking insti- 


tution, comparable to the Federal Re- 


|serve of the United States, and the fact 


that there have been no bank failures 
since 1923 are outstanding features of 
the banking system in Canada, accord- 


|ing to a review just made public by the 


Final value for rate-making purposes 
of properties owned and used by the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. and its 
subsidiaries, as of June 30, 1917, was 
found to be $421,491,883 in Valuation 
Docket 959, made public Oct. 19 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
property of the combined companies 
owned but not used was valued at $4,- 
421,550, and properties used but not 
owned at $2,743,060. 

The Northern Pacific had outstanding 
on date of valuation a total par value 
of $669,123,954.70 in stock and long- | 
term debt, of which $248,600,000 repre- | 
sents common stock, $421,114,000 funded 
debt, and $9,954.70 nonnegotiable debt 
to an affliated company. This statement 
includes $213,.956,000 par value of funded 
debt jointly issued by the Northern Pa- | 


cific and the Great Northern Railway Co., 
of which the Northern Pacific records 
$106.342,500 par value as its portion of | 
the liability. 

Value and Capitalization 

The full text of the “final value” sec- 
tion of the report follows: 

We tentatively valued the properties 
of the Northern Pacific and the other 
carriers here under consideration, as fol- 
lows: 


| 


Owned and 

used | 

Northern Pacific $413,290,000 | 

Duluth Union Depot and Trans- 

fer 

Minnesota and International... 
Centralia Eastern 

Billings and Central Montana. 


1,161,565 | 

3.718.400 | 

151,418 | 

160,000 | 
Owned but 

not used 

Marthete. PROUNS acs bide 60 es sven $3,927,965 | 

Minnesota and International ... 1 4 
| 

! 

| 

| 

| 


475,000 
Used but 
not owned 
Northern Pacific $1,965,915 
Duluth Union Depot and Transfer 6,300 
Minnesota and International ... . 475,000 

The foregoing values include the fol- 
lowing amounts for working capital: 
Northern Pacific, $7,650,000; Duluth 
Union Depot and Transfer, $21,565; 
Minnesota and International, $68,400; 
Centralia Eastern, $1,418. 


Investments in Properties 

The books of the respective carriers 
record investment in carrier property, 
including lands, as follows: Northern 
Pacific, $491,528,660.71; Duluth Union | 
Depot and Transfer, $630,843.21; Minn- 
esota and International, $2,962,946.29; 
Big Fork and Northern, $494,800.24; 
Centralia Eastern, $166,315.20; Billings 
and Central Montana, $213,260.69. If 
certain readjustments be made in the} 
investment in road and equipment ac- 
count of the respective carriers to ac- | 
cord with our 1914 classification of ac- 
counts, and if all other items contained 
therein be taken at their recorded 
values, the balances in such accounts 
would be: Northern Pacific, $468,895,- 
859.16; Duluth Union Depot and Trans- 
fer, $639,843.21; Minnesota and Interna- 
tional, $2,702,153.43; Big Fork and 
Northern, $494,800.24; Centralia East- 
ern, $166,315.20; Billings and Central 
Montana, $203,161.50. 

The original cost of the properties of 
none of the carriers is ascertainable, 


Cost of Reproduction 


The cost of reproduction new and the 
cost of reproduction less depreciation, 
respectively, of the common-carrier 
properties of the carriers here under 
consideration, exclusive of land, we find 
to be as follows, as of the respective 
valuation dates: 

Cost of 

reproduction new 
Northern Pacific 
Duluth Union 
and Transfer 
Minnesota and 
national 
Centralia Eastern 
Billings and Central 
Montana 


Big Fork and Northern 


Owned and 
used 


Used but 
not owned | 
33,949 
Depot 
406,802 11,119 
Inter- 
4,239,329 551,643 
159,036 : ° 
169,239 ; ’ 
Owned but not used, Northern acific 
$3,645,199; Big Fork and Northern, senses’ 
Cost of reproduction Owned and Used but 
E less depreciation used not owned 
Northern Pacific 323,966,495 $1,854,615 
Duluth Union P 
and Transfer 
Minnesota and 
national 
Centralia Eastern 
Billings and Central 
Montana 143,824 orate 
Owned but not used, North Pacific, $3,128,-. 
656; Big Fork & Northern, 446,131, 
The value of lands owned or used by 
the respective carriers for common-car- 
rier purposes, as of their respective val- 
uation dates, we find to be: 


Depot 
303,218 6,005 

Inter- 
3,406,504 
132,636 


446,131 


Owned and | 
used 
$62,786,504 | 
831,594 
147,833 
5,258 


11,402 | 


Northern Pacific 

Duluth Union Depot and Transfer 
Minnesota and International 
Centralia Eastern . 
Billings and Central Montana .. 


Owned but 
not used 
$698,717 
1,080 | 
11,974 | 


Northern Pacific 
Minnesota and International 
Big Fork and Northern 


Used but 
not owned 
$319,654 | 
11,974 | 
_On date of valuation the common-car- 
rier properties of the Big Fork and| 


Northern Pacific 
Minnesota and International 


Northern were leased to the Minnesota | ,, 


and International. 

The estimates of cost of reproduction 
covered by this report are based upon| 
the 1910-1914 level of prices, while the 
present values of the common-carrier | 
lands covered by the report are based | 
upon the fair average of the normal) 
market values of lands adjoining and} 
adjacent to the rights of way, yards, and 
terminals of these carriers as of valua- 
tion date. This discrepancy will be re- 
moved when we adjust to later dates, 
in accordance with the requirements of 
the valuation act, the final values herein 
reported. 

We have given careful consideration 
to all facts of record bearing on the 
value of these roads as organized, devel- 
oped, and well-maintained, and seasoned 
properties in operation as going con-| 
cerns. We find the value for rate-mak- | 


}1911; 


| $2,500,000,000, 


;mentary title 
| against those drawn for agricultural, in-| 
| dustrial, and commercial 


|the event that these holdings do not 


| and 


| Northern Pacific 


Department of Commerce. 

Eleven chartered banks, with total as- 
sets of approximately $3,500,000,000 on 
July 31, 1929, control activities, it was 
stated. 

The government and an organization 
known as the Canadian Bankers’ Associa- 


\tion supply the functions of a central 


bank by making short-term advances to 


|charter banks, according to the review, 


which was prepared by Iver C. Olsen, 
of the finance and investment division of 


‘the department. 


Branch banking, it was stated, is 


highly developed in Canada. The review 
|follows in full text: 


The absence of a central banking in- 
stitution, comparable to our Federal 
reserve banks or te the central banks 


of Europe, is the outstanding sentee| 
ca- | 
nadian banking is centered in the fol-| 


of the Canadian banking system. 


lowing chartered institutions: 

Bank of Montreal, 1817; Bank of Nova 
Scotia, 1832; Bank of Toronto, 1855; Banque 
Provincial du Canada, 1861; Canadian Bank 


of Commerce, 1867; Royal Bank of Canada, | 
Can- | 


1869; Dominion Bank, 1871; Banque 


jadienne Nationale, 1874; Imperial Bank of 


Canada, 1875; Wayburn_ Secvrity Bank, 
Bareclay’s Bank (Canada). (1). 

These banks had, as of July 31, 1929, 
total assets of approximately $3,500,- 
000,000, a paid-up capital of over $140,- 
000,000, and total deposits 
exclusive of Barclay’s 
Bank of Canada. 


Several Banks V oted 


Increases in Capital 

The Bank of Montreal is the most 
important institution in regard to total 
assets and paid-up capital, but its lead 
over the Royal Bank is very slight. 
During the first half of this year several 
of these banks voted an increase in their 
authorized capital and also increased 
their paid-up capital. 

Although Canada does not have a cen- 
tral bank, the more important functions 
of such an institution are supplied by 
the government and by an organization 
called the Canadian Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. The government assists the-charter 
banks in times of financial stringency 
by making short-term advances against 
first-class securities, promissory notes 
and bills of exchange secured by docu- 
to cereals, as well as 


purposes. It 
usually charges 442 per cent per annum 
on such advances, which are granted for 
periods not exceeding a year. 

The Canadian Bankers’ Association 
was established in 1900, and all the 
charter banks, as well as the others, are 
members. This organization has a wide 
range of functions, the most important 


| of which ares: 1. Controlling the estab- 
| lishment of clearing houses. 2. Suaper- 


vising liquidation of suspended banks. 
3. Supervising printing and distribution 
of bank notes. 4. Facilitating coopera- 
tion of banks and the general coordina- 
tio of their policies. 

This association operates under 
authority of the Dominion 


the 
treasury 


| board, and it seems to supply the greater 


services of a central bank, as is readily 
seen by its range of activities. 


Reserve Established 


To Regulate Circulation 

Each charter bank may issue notes 
up to the amount of its unimpaired 
paid-up capitel, plus the amount of its 
gold coin ani Dominion government 
notes held in the central gold reserve. 
In order to facilitate an elastic note 
issue during the period of greatest de- 
mand—the harvest season—the banks 
are authorized to issue additional notes 
up to 15 per cent of their unimpaired 
capital plus reserve fund. : 

Such an increa:> in ‘note circulation is 
seldoth resorted to, however, as the banks 
are required to pay interest of 5 per 


;cent per annum to the treasury on that 


note issue. Elasticity of note circula- 
tion is facilitated also by the workings 
of the central <old reserve. This reserve 
was established in 1913 for the purpose 
of safely regulating note circulation. It 
is presided over by four trustees, and its 
basic function is to compel any bank 
wishing to exceed its normal circulation 
of notes to deposit gold or Dominion 
notes with the reserve ‘to cover the full 
amount of that extra circulation. 

_ The bank circulation redemption fund 
is another safeguard to note holders. It 


| is held by the minister of finance and is 
| created by deposits of the banks, amount- 


ing to at least 5 per cent of their note 
circulation. Canadian banking law gives 
the note holders first lien on the assets 
of a bank in case of its failure. If the 
assets are not sufficient to redeem its 
bank notes, the balance is made up from 
its holdings in the redemption fund. In 


cover the redemption of its bank notes, 
the balance is taken, pro rata, from the 
entire fund, Although Canadian bank 
failures in past years sometimes have 
resulted in serious losses to depositors 
shareholders, no losses have been 
suffered by note holders since 1881. 
The bank act permits chartered banks 


|common-carrier service of each of the | of 
|carriers hereinafter named, as of June | Week ended Oct. 18, tog 
| 30, 1917, to be as follows: 


Owned and 
used 
$416,290,000 
and 


Northern Pacific 
Duluth Union 
Transfer ‘ 
Minnesota and International 
Centralia Eastern ; 

Billings and Central Montana 


Depot 

1,161,565 

3,723,400 
151,418 
165,000 


| 
heenail but | 


not used 
$3,945,470 
1,080 
475,000 


Northern Pacific a 
Minnesota and International 
Big Fork and Northern 


Used but 
not owned 
; Sr $2,261,760 
Duluth Union Depot and 

Transfer os ae 6,300 
Minnesota and International .. 475,000 

The foregoing values include working 
capital, as follows: Northern Pacific, 
$7,650,000; Duluth Union Depot ‘and 
Transfer, $21,565; Minnesota and Inter- 
sevonel, $68,400; Centralia Eastern, 


An order will be entered in accordance 


ing purposes of the properties used in| with our findings, 


of over) 


to establish branches anywhere in Can- 
ada and in any foreign country. Branch 
banking in Canada has shown an as- 
tounding development, Owing to Can- 
ada’s vast and sparsely populated area. 
The total number of branches of the 
Canadian chartered banks in Canada and 
abroad was 4,162 in May, 1999. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce has 
| 800 branches, the Bank of Montreal has 
nearly 650, and the Royal Bank leads 
with over 900 branches. Over half of 
the branch banks are located in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

In addition to the chartered banks, 
there are several types of savings banks 
in Canada. The most important group 
comprising the post office savings banks 
was established under the post office act 
of 1867. During 1928 there were 1,355 
such banks in operation. Deposits dur- 
ing that year totaled $3,090,163, as com- 
pared to $7,118,912 in 1924, 

The maximum amount that any in- 
dividual can deposit annually is $1,500, 
and the maximum deposit upon which 
interest can be received is $5,000. The 
interest rate since 1927 has been 3 per 
cent, partly explaining the large de- 
crease in deposits. Another class of 
Dominion government savings banks is 
attached to the department of finance 
under the supervision of the assistant 
receiver general. In recent years these 
; banks have been subject to keen com- 
| petition by the chartered banks and the 
| trust companies. 7 


F unctions of Banks 
| In Canada Limited 





;tegral part of the Canadian banking 
| system, but they comprise an important 
| part of the financial structure. They 
| may, like banks, accept deposits against 
|which checks may be drawn, having 
practically the same currency as bank 
checks and being passed through the 
bank clearing houses. Their chief ac- 
tivity in the Canadian financial system 
is to make loans on real estate, a field 
into which the chartered banks are pro- 
hibited to enter. Loan companies, how- 
| ever, are not permitted to discount com- 
mercial paper or engage in ordinary 
|commercial banking. They are strong 
| competitors with banks for deposits and 
| pay 4 per cent on those with checking 
| privileges, while the banks pay only 2 
|per cent on daily balances of demand 
deposits. Loan companies are incor- 
porated under Dominion and provincial 
legislation and regulation. They have 
| developed with the general prosperity of 
Canada. 

Canadian trust companies are not per- 
mitted to engage in ordinary banking 
business as are similar institutions in 
| the United States, but the privileges 
and field of activity are continually be- 
|ing extended under Dominion and. pro- 
| vincial legislation. While they cannot 
|engage in commerci 
| commercial paper, or deal in foreign ex- 
| change, drafts, or acceptances, they are 
| permitted to accept deposits “jin trust,” 
| and to lend money “on call” or on time 
on collateral security. They are also 
permitted to lend on mortgage security 
and may invest in stocks and bonds. 
Like the loan companies, they are under 
the supervision of the department of in- 
surance. There are at present over 60 
| trust companies in Canada, which to- 
| gether have about 90 branches. The re- 
port for 1928 of trust companies shows 
|a paid-in capital of about $17,000,000, 
total assets of nearly $50,000,000, and 
| estates, trusts, and agency funds of ap- 
proximately $1,267,000,000. 

The prosperity of\Canada during 1928 
was reflected in the statements of the 
chartered banks. Their combined assets 
amounted to approximately $3,470,- 
000,000 on Dee. 31, 1928, as against about 
| $3,232,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1927—an in- 
| crease of about $238,000,000, or 7.3 per 
|cent. The favorable trend of Canadian 
| banking is indicated also in the 
pane of July 31, 1929, which showed 
a further increase to an r 
about $3,496,000,000. maenaee a 

The 1928 statement shows a 40.3 per 
|cent decrease from the 1927 total of 
| Canadian municipal and British foreign 
| and colonial securities, and a.15 per cent 
decrease in railroad and other bonds and 
| stocks, These items recorded a very 
| slight recovery for the first half of 1929. 
Call loans elsewhere than in Canada, as 
| of July 31, 1929, showed an increase of 
|more than $10,00 
for Dec. 31, 1928. 

Aside from financial results, there are 
a few other interesting developments in 
Canadian banking. 
merged with the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Barclay’s Bank of London an- 
nounced its plan to establish a sub- 
| sidiary in Canada, a project which was 
consummated during September, 1929. 
The nimber of . 
banks increased b 
on Dec. 31, 1928. 
insolvencies during the year; 
there have been no bank failures in 
Canada since 1923. 

(The above review appears in the cur- 
; rent Commerce Reports, 
| Department of Commerce, 


y 95 to a total of 4,130 


) 


Changes in State Banks 


In Reserve System Listed | 
janunneiedhcte 


| Changes in the State bank membership 


the Federal reserve system during the 
‘ ; ether with a list 
of banks to which permission was 
granted during the same period for the 
exercise of trust powers, were announced, 


| follows: 

Admitted to membership: ¢ leb Heathcot 
Trust Co., Scarsdale, N, Fs “capital, $200,- 
000; surplus, $200,000; ¢ : : 
341.860, otal resources, 

Consolidated with national k: Th 
| Ridgewood Trust Co., Ridgewood Yo wane 
ber, has consolidated with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Ridgewood under the name 
of the First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Ridgewood, 

Change of title: The Internati 1 Union 
Bank, New York, N. Y., has ees its 
title to the International Union Bank and 
| Trust Co. 

Closed: 
City, Iowa. 

Voluntary withdrawal: First State Bank 
Celina, Tex. , 

Permision granted to exercis, t ° 
ers: Springfield Chapin National Bank & 
Trust Co., Springfield, Mass, (confirmatory) ; 
First and Second National Bank & Trust 
Co. Oswego, N. Y. (confirmatory); Plaza 
emeass Bar, St. Louis, Mo.: American 
Nationa ank & Trust Co, V bity 
i » Valley City, 





Farmers Savings Bank, Barnes 


Loan companies do not form an in-| 


al banking, discount | 


total | 


0,000 over the figures | 


The Standard Bank | 


branches of the chartered | 


There were no bank | 
in fact, | 


issued by the| 


| Oct. 19, by the Federal Reserve Board as | 


Valuation Is Placed 


- To Determine Rates 


Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
Is Appraised at $4.2,725,- 


000 by Interstate Com- 


merce Commission 


Final value for rate-making purposes 
|of the owned and used property of the 
Duluth, Missabe .& Northern Railway 
Co. as of June 30, 1919, was found to 
be $42,725,000, it has just been announced 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The final value of the property of the 
carrier used but not owned was found 
to be $3,305,271. Final value of the 
property of the Spirit Lake Transfer 
| Railway Company, leased by the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern was found to be 
$2,100,000, and of the Interstate Trans- 
|fer Railway Company, similarly leased, 


90,000. ; - 
. road of the -Duluth, Missabe 


The rail b 
Iorthern Railway Company, herein 
O fied the standard-gage 


called the Missabe, is a 

steam railroad, nearly one-half of 
|which is double track, located in the 
northeastern part of Minnesota. The 
owned mileage consists of one main 
line extending northwesterly from 
| Missable Junction in Duluth, to Mountain 
|Iron, a distance of about 72 miles, and 
numerous branches from the main line, 
of which the longest extends _north- 
|westerly from Coleraine Junction to 
| Coleraine, a distance of about 63 miles. 
Most of the bran é 
the northerly part of the main line, 
many of them extending short distances 
to mines and industries. 


All Owned Lines in Use 


| The lines used under lease extend 
|from Adolph, Minn., to South Itasca, 
| Wis., both of which points are in the| 
| vicinity of Duluth, Minn. The Missabe | 
|owns 261,596 miles of road, all of which | 
/it uses. It also wholly uses 24.959 miles | 
lof road owned by its lessors and de- | 
| scribed in the paragraphs below. 

The railroad of Spirit Lake Transfer 
|Railway Company, herein called the 
Spirit Lake, which is leased to and op- 
erated by the Missabe, is a single-track 
\line in Minnesota, extending southerly 
|from Adolph, near Duluth, Minn., to the | 
St. Louis River bridge, a distance of 
14.675 miles. 

The railroad of Interstate Transfer 
Railway Company, herein called the In- 
terstate, likewise leased to and operated 
by the Missabe, is ‘a single-track line in} 
Wisconsin, extending easterly from the | 
St. Louis River Bridge to South Itasca, | 
Wis., a distance of 10.284 miles. 

The Missabe wholly owns and uses 
645.350 miles of all tracks, and wholiy| 
uses but does not own 41.570 miles of all 
tracks. 

The text of the “final value” section of 
the Commission’s report follows: 

The Missabe’s books record an invest- 
ment of $42,210,491.84 in road and equip- 
ment, including land. If readjustments 
were made in accordance with our pres- 
ent accounting classification, this amount 
would be increased to $42,211,700.29, of 
which $6,541,557.74 represents consid- 
erations other than cash. The original 
cost to date of its property can not be 
ascertained. 

The cost of reproduction new and cost 
| of reproduction less depreciation of its 
| property owned and used for common- 
carrier purposes, exclusive of land, we 
find to be $46,809,108, and $37,863,058, 
respectively, and of that which it uses 
but does not own, $2,659,725 and $2,367,- 
| 595, respectively. The value of lands 
|and rights owned and used for carrier 
| purposes on date of valuation, deter- 





| 
| 





ches iare located near | Purchases and ret. from 


Capital 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and experiditures at the close 
of business Oct. 17, as made public Oct. 19 


Corresponding 

period 
Fiscal year 1930 fiscal year 1929 
$192,887,016.82 $181,551,034.63 
621,488,127.20 525,877,856.05 
194,108,868.97 183,767,452.75 


Corresponding 
period 
last year 
$33,752,746.16 
5,597,360.50 
3,915,926.25 


This month 
$31,703,623.51 
12,114,206.46 
32,949,951.70 


Receipts 

Customs 

Income tax 

Mise. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal . 

Interest 

Railroad securities 

All others 

Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, ete. 

Other miscellaneous 


25,000.00 , 
10,019,359.57 
1,449,663.34 
709,283.84 


1,608,935.45 


883,806.06 
3,576.199.58 


92,319.93 3,266,668.27 


14,703,545.66 15,650,204.35 


1,580,566.50 1,375,736.17 


3,501,703.18 
7,326,590.85 
60,995,823.72 


B.494,796.80 
8,529,494.73 
66,070,698.78 


245,319.43 
1,045,360.91 
18,159,785.83 


$98,774,940.33 


141,844.71 
1,003,502.26 
18,672,102.71 


$1,113,485,855.71  $993,875,160.13 


——$——_——————_ 


Total ordinary $108,124,079.68 


$303 600,123.65 


| Excess of expenditures .. $118,480,957.77 $119,537,463.72 


$63 388,440.58 


Expenditures 

| General expenditures ... 

|*Interest on public debt 
Refund customs 

Refund internal revenue 

Postal deficiency 

| Panama Canal 

Op. in spec. accounts— 

| Railroads 

| War Finance Corp. 

| Shipping Board 

| Alien property funds ... 

| Adj. service cert. fund 

Civil-service ret’m’t fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 

| Govt. life insurance ... 

|D. C, teachers’ retirem’t 

Foreign service ret’m’t . 

Gen. R. R. contingent .. 


$637 284,330.84 
161,348,834.14 
5,780,729.72 
48,015,614.64 
30,000,000.00 
2,569,899.43 


$126,672,398.16 
63,238,462.05 
820,535.05 
5,321,563.14 
10,000,000.00 
632,674.52 


$126 ,426,877.31 
74,608,982.51 
953,047.00 
7,496,536.01 
10,000,000.00 
603,350.79 


$670,946,478.59 
145,722,829.82 
5,975,414.00 
34,022,835.56 
25,000,000.00 
4,065,973.65 


7666,713,27 
735,114.91 
10,447,617.81 
980,233.64 
591,459.66 
20,296.459.50 


4499,166.24 
4306,415.65 
9,667,047,12 
¥2,573,529.49 
391,162.41 
19,850,097.77 


11,611.59 
41,394.61 
1,746,097.38 
729,904.22 
790,382.35 
4145,385.35 


44,884.34 
3,306.06 


15,403,537.85 
187,977.92 
354,074.74 
58,688.58 


1,554,966.07 
25,600.43 ; 
+7,070.58 73.33 


161,555.99 356, 
“G2,646.04 


726,589.88 





Total ordinary . $209,726,548.10 $223,055,443.40 $932,407,393.04 $927,532,883.78 


| Sinking fund $7,500,000.00  $4,600,000.00 $244,364,950.00 — $369,925,800.00 


25,350.00 
58,100.00 
18,503.25 


25,350.00 
4,000.00 


foreign repayments .. 
Rec. for estate taxes ... 


Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 6,100.00 “16,600.00 


Total $7,529,350.00  $4,606,100.00  $244,466,903.25 $369,942,400.00 
Total expenditures .. $217,255,898.10 $227,661,543.40 $1,176,874,296.29 $1,297,475,283.78 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
*The figures for the month include $21,285.64 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date 
$150,982.23 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 


corresponding periods last year the figures include $51,761.42 and $248,264.68, respec- 
tively. +Excess of credits (deduct). 


Occupation Tax Case 
Goes to Higher Court 


;employed within or without the State, 
|the case of J. I. Case Threshing Ma- 
ichine Co. v. Marsh (Neb. 223 N. W. 
| 126) theugh not precisely in point, ap- 
| pears considerable basis for believing it 
cannot be enforced, in any event, as it 
| appears to this court, the statute is dis- 
a |criminatory and confiscatory and not to 
State ol noes |be upheld. By the latest Federal au- 
as thorities it is unenforceable as violative 
An appeal has been taken to t *a U-|of the commerce and equal protection 
preme Court of Nebraska from a oer clauses of the Constitution, therefore 
sion of the District Court of Lancaster| the Court accordingly overrules this 
County holding that a Nebraska cor-| gomurrer. 
poration can not be compelled to pay, 
an occupation tax on that portion of | 
its paid up capital stock used outside | 
the State, according to information 
available in the office of Frank Marsh, 
secretary of state. 
The Supreme Court of Nebraska held | 
last January that in the case of cor-| 
porations from other States doing busi- 
ness in Nebraska, the tax can not be 
based on the entire paid up capital stock 
(State ex rel. J. I. Case Threshing Ma- 
chine Co. v. Marsh, 223 N. ,W. 126). 
The Beatrice Creamery Company which 
instituted the present suit, claims that 
the same rule should apply to Nebraska 
corporations. Memorandum decision 
rendered by Judge Fred Shepherd of 
the district court and overruling the 
State’s demurrer reads as follows: 
The court finds that while the Ne-| 


Nebraska Appeals Decision on 
Levy Against Stock 


Depositors Bring Action 
To Obtain Guaranty Funds 


State of Texas 
Austin 
Trial has been set in district court at 
| Sherman for Nov. 29,'on application of 
depositors in failed former guaranty 
fund banks for an order requiring the 
banking board to pay guaranty fund as- 
sets in its possession to the depositors, 
it was announced orally by Attorney J. 
F. Hair, of San Antonio, representing 
the depositors. 

Mr. Hair said the State banking 
board’s contention, made through the 
attorney general’s department which 
represented it in preliminary proceed- 
braska statute provides in express | ings at Sherman, that as a State agency 
terms that domestic corporations must | it could not be sued for mandatory or- 
pay an occupation tax on the whole of! ders in a district court, was overruled. 








{mined in conformity with our usual 
| methods, fs $1,361,153.08, and of those 
| used but not owned, $649,642.65. 


Based on 1914 Level 


The recorded investment of the Spirit 
Lake is $1,890,753.40, including land. Its 
original cost can not be ascertained. The 
cost of reproduction new of the carrier 
property owned but not used, exclusive 
of land, we find to be $1,568,802, and the 
cost of reproduction less depreciation, 
$1,410,352. The value of carrier lands 
and rights owned but not used on date of 
valuation, is $478,561.98. 

The Interstate’s investment in road 
and equipment, including land, as re- 
corded in its books, is $1,558,269.18. The 
original cost to date of its property can 
not be ascertained. The cost of repro- 
duction new of the carrier property 
owned but not used, exclusive of lands, 
| we find to be $1,090,923, and the cost of 
| reproduction less depreciation, $957,243. 
| We find the value of carrier lands and 
rights owned but not used to be $65,- 
809.93, 

The estimates of cost of reproduction 
covered by this report are based upon 
the 1914 level of prices, while the pres- 


covered by the report are based upon 
the fair average of the normal market 
value of lands adjoining and ‘adjacent to 
the rights of way, yards, and terminals 
|of the carriers, as of valuation date. 
This discrepancy will be removed when 
| we adjust to later dates, in accordance 
with the requirements of the valuation 
act, the final values herein reported, 

We find that the value for rate-mak- 
ing purposes of the property of the Mis- 
sabe, owned and used for common-car- 
rier purposes, including $725,000 for 
working capital, is $42,725,000, and of 
the property used but not owned $3,305,- 
271. We further find that the final value 
for rate-making purposes of the com- 
| mon-carrier property of the Spirit Lake, 
| owned but not used, is $2,100,000, and of 
the Interstate $1,090,000 


An order will be entered in accordance 
7 





| with our findings, 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase of 14 Per Cent 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board 
by banks in leading cities for the week 
ending Oct. 16, and made publi: Oct. 19, 
which included but five business days 
in many of the reporting cities, aggre- 
gated $18,587,000,000 or 7 per cent below 
the total reported for the preceding week. 
and 14 per cent above the total reported 
for the corresponding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 


.| which figures have been published weekly 


1919, amounted to $17,- 
compared with $18,939,- 
preceding week and $15,- 
the week ending Oct. 17 


since January, 
644,000,000, as 
000,000 for the 
442,000,000 for 
j of last year. 
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{ their capital stock, whether the same be | 


Auruorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHep Without CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Stock | 
Foreign Exchange | 


New York, Oct. 19.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act pf 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at non today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling)............ enee 
Belgium (belg..) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denthark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Grece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pe: -o) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

! Rumania (leu) 

| Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) 

| China (Hankow tael).. 
China (Shanghai. tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 
|China (Yuan dollar) 
|Indian (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.)( dollar)......... 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (neso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


140659 
-139686 
-007232 
029607 
267593 
4.873333 
025171 
039345 
-238899 
012949 


A0BB28 
17932 
052356 


267598 
111955 
-045033 
005948 
QE 627 
-268501 
-193509 
017626 
566666 
561093 
5ATT32 
576666 
434142 
393750 
394583 
391250 
362117 
476878 
562083 
-989462 
-999300 
481050 
-986962 
-952713 
-118881 
-120673 
-978998 
963900 


Volume of Stored Wheat 
Exceeds Previous Records 
[Contwued from Page 1.] 


ditions in Argentina have been fenptodte: 
recently by showers, and prospects are 
more favorable, except in the northern 
part of the provinces of Cordoba and 
Santa Fe, where serious damage has oc- 
|curred, according .to trade reports. 

Estimates of the outturn this season 
vary greatly, but, based on what appears 
to be conservative trade estimateg, it 
now seems probable that the ” ex- 
portable surplus in Argentina and 
Australia for the coming season 
may be 75,000,000 to 100,000,000 bushels 
below shipments for the current season 
which have been much larger than were 
estimated at the beginning of the crop 
| year. 

The exports of wheat and flour from 
the United States from July 1 to Oct. 12, 
1929, were 51,591,000 bushels against 
55,776,000 bushels during the same pe- 
riod last year. Exports during the week 
;ended Oct. 12 were 2,797,000 bushels 
|against 2,793,000 bushels during the 
| week ended Oct. 5 and 4,689,000 bushels 
| during the week ended Oct. 13, 1928, 


| Clanrites Is Granted Bank 
With Capital of $25,0 


State of Texas 

Austin 
Charter was granted recently by ‘the 
| Banking Board to Valley State Bank of 
Presidio. The capital is $20,000 and sur- 
plus $5,000. Incorporators are W. C. 
Sparks, Zack Miles, W. L. Churchill, F, 

A. Hornbeck and R. B. Ridgeway. 
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The court agreed to try the case in Mo- 
vember, he stated. 
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1879 LIGHT’S GOLDEN JUBILEE 1929 


ent values of the common-carrier lands |: 


Light and Powet — Foundation 
NECESSITIES OF CIVILIZATION 


Today the whole world pauses to pay tribute to 


Thomas A. Edison. To him more than to 
is it indebted for electric light and elect 


Only twogenerationsagotherewasnotasin- sary of the inca 
gle electric light in use in the world. Edison’s 
perfection of the incandescent lamp, how- 
ever, was but a part of his achievement. 
With no guiding precedents he conceived 
and put into operation a complete system 
for generating and distributing electricity. 

More than*celebrating the 50th Anniver- 


Associated Gas a 


world than any 
began. 


61 Broadway New 


any other 
ric power. 


ndescent lamp, Light’s 


Golden Jubilee has opened the eyes of the 
world to the tremendous advance made dur- 
ing this short span. Founder of an industry, 
Thomas A. Edison has probably done more 
to raise standards of living throughout the 


other man since history 


nd Electric System 
Bay 


York City 













Two State Officials 
In California Take 





Superintendent of Banking 
and Commissioner of Cor- 
porations in California 
Resign Temporarily 





' Sra‘e of California 
Sacramento | 


Two State officials—the State Superin- 
— of Banking, Will C. Wood, and 
the\Commissioner of Corporations, Fred 
G. Athearn—have tendered their formal 
resignations to Governor Young, so they 
‘may take leaves of absence of four 
mors and three months, respectively. 
Commissioner Athearn’s resignation be- 
@ame effective on Oct. 15, while Super- 
intendent Wood’s will date from Nov. 20. 

Albert A. Rosenshine of San Fran- 
cisco, attorney for Mr. Wood, was named 
the new bank superintendent by the Gov- 
ernor, and Arthur H. Garland of Los 
Angeles was appointed to succeed to 
the post vacated by Mr. Athearn. Mr. 
Garland bas been Assistant Commis- | 
sioner, in charge of the Los Angeles | 
office. 

Governor Young announced that Mr. 
Athearn will return to his post Jan. 1, 
at which time he also will automatically 
become Director of the‘ State Depart- 
ment of Investments. Under the law, 
the directorship of that Department ro- 
tates among the chiefs of the various 
divisions comprising it. Mr. Athearn 
will serve six months. It now is filled; 
_by E. Forrest Mitchell, Insurance Com-; 
missioner. 

“Length of Term 
r. Wood is expected by the Governor | 
to take up his official work again on 
Mar. 15. His term as Director of In- 
vestments will begin July 1, extending 
to Jan. 1, 19381. 


Mr. Wood is going on a four months’ 
_ trip to Latin America, both to rest and 
to study economic conditions. Mr. 
Athearn is leaving the service for a 
_time%ih order to attend to private busi- 
ness which will keep him out of the 
- State for most of the time until the first 
,of the year. 


The Governor said he was appointing 
~Mr. Rosenshine as bank superintendent 
largely because of his close association 
with the liquidation of the Pan-American 
Bank in Los Angeles, and another in 
Inyo County, both of which require close 
further attention. The regular work of 
bank examinations will continue under 
the Chief Deputy, E. D. Holly. 


Mr. Garland is a graduate of the law 
school of the University of California, 
_ was an aviation captain in the World 

ar. 


Governor Young stated definitely that 
both Mr. Wood and Mr. Athearn are to 
.retyrn to their posts. 


Reason for Action 


IT. am today making two.temporary 
appointments to the positions of bank 
superintenden and corporation com- 
missioner, to take the place of the in- 
cumbents of those offices, who have asked 
to be relieved from their duties for pe- 
riods of four months and three months 
respectively. In both of these cases 
there was a desire for a longer leave of 
absgmce than the customary 60 days, 
and in neither case was there a wish 
for any salary during the period of va- 
cation. Accordingly, the proper pro- 
“cedure seémned to be a temporary resig- 
nation and a reappointment after re- 
turn. 


The two officials who have thus asked 
to be temporarily relieved are Will C. 
Wood, superintendent of banks, and 
Fred G. Athearn, corporation commis- 
sioner. Mr. Wood desires to leave 
shortly after the middle of November for 
a four months’ visit to South-America, 
partly for rest and partly for a study 
of business conditions in the various 
South American republics. Mr. Athearn, 
who took over the duties of corporation 
commissioner at a very great personal 
sagrifice, has important business engage- 
nlf which cannot longer be delayed, 
and which will take him out of the State 
during a large portion,of the next few, 
months. 
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Will Return to Posts 


Both Mr. Athearn and Mr. Wood will 
return to their posts in time to serve 
their respective terms as director of 
the department of investment, a posi- 
tion which by law alternates among the 
heads of the various divisions compris- 
ing this new department. Mr. Athearn’s 
term as director will begin in January, 
while Mr. Wood assumes the position in 
July, although he will resume his duties 
as bank superintendent early in March. 

Upon conference with each of the offi- 
cials thus temporarily retiring, it was 
determined that the appointment of the 
ad interim successors should come from 
their respective organizations; for it was 
obviously unwise to break in new ma- 
terial for these positions, even if any 
qualified outsider could have been found 
to take them for such brief periods. For- 
tunately the offiices were both so well 
organized that a successor in each case 
wag at hand, well prepared to perform 
th duties of his chief without any loss 
of efficiency. 

In place of Mr. Wood, I shall accord- 
ingly name Albert A. Rosenshine, attor- 
ney for the bank superintentdent, who 
has been closely connected with him in 
the york of liquidating the affairs of the 
two banks which have suspended dur- 
ing the las: two years, one in Inyo 
County and one in Los Angeles. The 
completion of these liquidation proceed- 
ings will constitute the most important 
duty of the superintendent during the 
next few months, while the regular work 
of bank examinations and the like will 
continue as formerly in the hands of 
Chief Deputy E. D..Holly. 

To relieve Mr. Athearn during his ab- 
aence I have appointed Capt. Arthur H. 
Gariand, who has been connected with 
the office of corporation commissioner 
for a period of five years, and who is 
ideally fitted to take over the duties of ! 
commissioner during the next three 
months. Mr. Athearn has recently com- 
pleted reorganization plans for the cor- 
poration commissioner’s office, and has 
succeeded in reducing the average time 
for the g-anting of permits to a period 
vt less than five days after first applica- 
tion. Capt. Garland has rendered notable 

istance in perfecting this reorganiza- 
t 
if 





, andthe public is thus assured of no 
sening of efficiency in the office. 
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Bond Issues 


Tennessee Supervisor of Banking ° 






Tells Plans for Loan Associations 





Temporary Absence R. E. McNellis, Director of Department; Recently Created, 





Makes Address Before State League at Knoxville 


State of Tennessee: Nashville 
R. E. McNellis, supervisor of the re-|in order to represent the true financial 


cently created building and Joan associa- 
tion section of the department of insur- 
ance and banking ot the State of Ten- 
nessee, in an address before the Tennes. 
see league of building and loan asso- 
ciations at Knoxville on Oct. 17, outlined 
the duties of his office and asked the 
cooperation of the associations. 

The supervision of building and loan 
associations, Mr. McNellis said, is in- 
tended not alone for the,benefit of the 
associations themselves but principally 
for the protection of the investing pub- 
lic. He emphasized the necessity ‘for 
careful organization, efficient and _ eco- 
nomical operation, and high-minded man- 
agement. The fundamental idea of home 
ownership, he said, should be kept al- 
ways in mind rather than investment re- 
turn. The full text of his speech fol- 
lows: 

Since taking over the supervision of 
the associations, I have become deeply 
concerned in trying to bring about sev- 
eral things that might be of benefit to 
all. These problems cannot be solved 
in a day. Probably we may be years in 
working out some of them. My ideas 
may need to be clarified. This can be 
done by free exchange among those in- 
terested. Supervision has already dem- 
onstrated itself to be fraught with trou- 
bles. Nothing worth while comes any 
other way. So I hope to meet them hon- 
estly and squarely. I shall seek your 
aid and assistance and by thus working 
together, we may accomplish some mea- 
sures of real importance to all. 

My friends, we want to supervise for 
your benefit, of course, but principally for 
the benefit of the investing public. A 
building and loan is a homebuilder—a 
community enterprise—an organization 
that is supposed to offer assistance to 
those who aspire to own their homes and 
can do so only over a period of months 
and years by making small monthly pay- 
ments. The home is the citadel of 
American civilization and should have 
every protection thrown around it fi- 
nancially and otherwise. Our citizens 
who put their confidence in you and your 
ability must be made as safe as it is 
possible to make them. This is one of 
our problems. 


Safety Is Consideration 


Of Vital Importance 

How safe and secure these associations 
are made depends on how well they 
are organized, how efficiently and econ- 
omically they are conducted, and the 
intent and purpose of those in charge. 
It seems to me that some of us have 
gone far afield in our ideas of what a 
building and loan association should 
be. Some of us have concentrated en- 
tirely' on the idea that it is a big 
money-maker to the investor. This idea 
seems to me to be in direct opposition 
to the fundamental idea of a building 
and..loan association. Such an asso- 
ciation is a community affair. In many 
sections of the country, officers and some 
employes serve for little or no com- 
pensation in order that the association 
might truly function as a community 
asset and a strictly mutual enterprise. 
Associations must have capital, of course, 
but the capiial should be supplied without 
leaving in the minds of the investor the 
thought that he is to reap abundant 
returns. It is expected that the invest- 
ment will produce returns, but the se- 
curity, the safety, and the kind of enter- 
prise in which the money is invested 
are prime considerations. It would be 
well, therefore, if some means could be 
worked out by which men and women 
who invest their money in our associ- 
ations would not be induced to do so 
with the idea that they are to receive 
six per cent, eight per cent, or ten per 
cent. The return promised on any in- 
vestment is of secondary importance. 
In fact, it is of no importance at all 
unless the investment itself is a safe 
and conservative one. 

So-called membership fees are not, in 
fact,.investments. The investors sim- 
ply purchase privileges. What this 
membership fee should be, or whether 
it should be anything at all, is another 
problem that is yet to be solved. Cer- 
tainly there should*be a clear and dis- 
tinct understanding between the seller 
and the buyer of these membership fees, 
just exactly what they are. This is as 
yet an uncertain quantity in this State. 
Superviser Has Wide 
Field of Activities 

It, therefore, seems to me that a super- 
visor of building and loan associations 
should do more than what the word im- 
plies—much more. He should not only 
supervise in the strict sense of the word, 
but he should counsel with and exchange 
ideas, discuss problems and make sug- 
gestions. Much information is to be 
gotten by looking into the workings of 
many building and loan associations op- 
erated in many different ways. The 
supervisor has an opportunity to focus 
the ideas gathered from many associa- 
tions upon a single one—to bring the 
experiences of all to the assistance of 
any one. So it is that we want to as- 
sist and instruct in any way that we 
can. You may not agree with us at 
times, and we are always glad to have 
you set forth your views. It may be 


| 
| 
| 





the means of helping us as well as| 


others. If at any time our rules seem 
harsh, or somewhat unreasonable, try 
to remember that we are endeavoring 
to look at the building and loan asso- 
ciations from every angle and not from 
the viewpoint of any one association in 
the State. 


Surplus Shown Should 
Be True One 


In looking over the reports submitted 
by our examiners, I am reminded of 
several things that I want to speak to 
you about. It appears that many asso- 
ciations have the idea that their very 
existence depends upon showing a very 
large surplus, There is nothing wrong 
about this, but this surplus should be a 
true one.' It has been brought to my 
attention that a number of associations 
in this State are declaring dividends in 
June preceding the ending of their fiscal 
i making these dividends payable 
uly 1, yet making them applicable to 
the period ending Toe 80. These divi- 
dends, in many cases, are in large 
amounts and are rightly chargeable to 
the period to which they are applicable. 
These dividends have not been set up 
in the balance sheets of the associations 
at the close of the fiscal periods. This 
should be done. It will, of course, re- 
duce the surplus by the amount of the 
dividend, but certainly it is necessary 


condition of the organization. Our ex- 
aminers have felt it their duty to ad- 
just the balance sheets of these associa- 
tions to include these dividends and to 
charge them to periods to which they 
properly apply. It is much. better, to 
exhibit a real surplus on your balance 
sheet, that can be counted on as being 
worth its face value, than to be called 
upon to make explanations concerning 
your methods of accounting. 

Some associations are <nciuding in 
their reports assets of a questionable 
character; that is, assets the values .of 
which can not be determined to any 
reasonable degree. They constitute 
what our examiners call “nonadmitted 
assets.” When an association cannot 
determine whether its asset is good gr 
bad, or cannot determine wihin a rea- 
sonable amount the actual value of any 
asset, it should not be included in its 
balance sheet, but simply shown as a 
nonadmitted asset in a footnote. Then 
at any time when the association has 
realized on this asset, it can be credited 
back to the surplus account. 

Another thing which I have in my 
mind and which I would like to present 
to this association is the right of a 
holder of membership certificates to vote 
in the election of the officers of the as- 
sociations; also whether membership 
fees should be accepted from any inves- 
tor without making a substantial pass- 
book payment. The investor does not, 
in fact, really have a financial interest 
in the association until he has payments 
on his passbook. This money is the real 
earning power of the association and en- 
titles him to a real standing. I am 
aware, of course, that the’ constitution 
and by-laws of some associations permit 
holders of membership certificates te 
cast as many votes in the annual elec- 
tion of officers. This, however, does not 
mean that it is good practice. This is a 
thought I merely wish to ‘mention in 
passing, and trust that we may be able 
to work out some satisfaction of it in 
the future, if a problem it proves to be. 


Importance Stressed 


Of Loan Department 

The real life and existence of- any 
building and loan association lies in its 
loan department. Here is where the 
home builder is benefited, and here is 
where the association received its reve- 
nue. Without doubt, this department 
should be in the hands of a man of un- 
questionable character and one who is 
versed in the values and problems of 
real estate. Some associations have con- 
ceived the idea that borrowers should 
purchase membership shares; that is, 
they should become holders of full par- 
ticipating stock and should pay, say a 
membership fee of $3 on each share of 
stock purchased, for the privilege of se- 
curing a loan. In addition to this, of 
course, the association charges a pre- 
mium and a legal rate of interest. More 
than 6 per cent would be usury in the 
State of Tennessee. The law requires 
that the money of the association be 
offered to bidders and that it is to be 
awarded to those who make the highest 
bid. This is one of the distinguishing 
features of mutuality, since the bid in- 
ures to the benefit of all. The agsocia- 
tion thus enjoys certain privileges, which 
it would not otherwise enjoy, because it 
is a mutual concern; and by offering its 
money on competitive bids, it cannot be 
charged with usury. Whether the as- 
sociation has a right to ask the bor- 
rower to pay a membership fee is a 
question which is not at all settled in 
my mind. It, manifestly, under the Jaw 
has a right to offer its money to the 
highest bidder. If an association said 
to its borrower that you must pay a 
membership fee before you can be 
granted a loan by this association, it 
would undoubtedly place itself in the po- 
sition of an ordinary loan company and 
would be subject to the tax laws of the 
State. 


Associations Should 
Be Above Reproach 


In conclusion, let me say that I greatly 
appreciate an opportunity to appear be- 
fore this association and sincerely trust 
that I may have said_some things which 
will, at least, be food for thought, I want 
to serve you to the best of my ability, 
and I want you to cooperate. I want 
our examiners not: only to check your 
records but to»give you the benefit of 
their knowledge and experience, to ad- 
vise with you, and to assist you in any 
way they can in perfecting your ac- 
counting systems and keeping your rec- 
ords in order. They are there to serve 
you and to protect the honor and dignity 
of the State of Tennessee. 

Above all, I want the building and 
loan associations of this State to be 
clean, to be above reproach, to be repre- 
sented and managed by men of unques- 
tionable character and integrity, and to 
be made safe for an investing public. 
To this end, I dedicate my efforts. I 
thank you. 





Revenues From Charters 
In Delaware Show Gain 


State of Delaware 
Dover 

The number of charters, or certificates 
of: incorporation, filed with the secretary 
of state in the corporation department 
during the month of September as re- 
ported by that department, shows 614 
and the amount of State tax paid with 
the filing of such charters was $374,- 
195.28. While the number of charters 
filed during September was less than 
during the month of August, the revenue 
received from the charters in September 
was nearly $70,000 more than the 
amount received in August. The num- 
ber of charters or companies organized 
under the Delaware laws during the 
month of August was 658 and the 
amount of revenue received was $309,- 
067.79. 





Farm Credit Corporation 
Is Approved for Oregon 





State of Oregon 
Saldm 


The State corporation department re- 
cently issued a permit authorizing the 
Spokane Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion, of Spokane, Wash., to operate in 
Oregon. 
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Nebraska Retires 
$250,000 of Bonds 
Per Month for Year 


Cities and School Districts 
Pay $1,127,405 of Obli- 
gations in Period; Two 
Villages Cleared of Debt 


State of Nebraska 

Lincoln 
During the past year the State of. Ne- 
braska has paid approximately $250,000 
per month on her bonded indebtedness, 
according to a statement recently made 
public by the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts. Cities and school districts -dur- 
ing the same period have paid $1,127,405 
of their indebtedness. The full text of 








the statement follows: : 7 
In addition to bonds reported paid 
to the Auditor of Public Accounts of the 


State of Nebraska, which have averaged 
approximately $250,000 per month dur- 
ing the last year, cities and school dis- 
tricts in Nebraska have paid and can- 
celed of record in the auditor’s offiice 
$1,127,405 of their municipal indebted- 
ness in addition to the above, which, has 
not been reported. 

At least once each year Ralph C. 
Lewrence, bond examiner for State -Au- 
ditor Johnson, sends to the city clerk 
or secretary of the school board a list 
of their outstanding bonds as shown by 
the records in the auditor’s office to be 
checked with the records of the city or 
school district. These are checked with 
the local records and returned to the 
auditor’s effice and his records are cor- 
rected accordingly. 

The payment of $13,000 by the village 
of Creston wipes out all bonded indebted- 
nes of that village. 

The village of Riverton reports that 
by the payment of $3,000 bonded debt it 
completely cleans up the bonded indebt- 
edness of that village, with the excep- 
tion of two $100 water bonds, the holder 
of which cannot be Wcated, and that 
they ‘have funds on hand for the pay- 
ment of same. They report that no in- 
terest coupons have ben presented for 
payment for more than two years. 

Falls City leads the list, with the pay- 
ment of $79,500; Hastins, second, with 
| $75,000, and Fairbury third, with $64,000. 
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| Two Bond Issues Approved 
For School Improvements 





State of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg 

Secretary of Internal Affairs James 
F. Woodward recently approved the fol- 
lowing bond issues: 

Allegheny County—New Neville town- 
ship school district, $100,000, for the pur- 
pose of erecting and equipping addition 
to school building, and purchasing 
ground for school purposes. 

Jefferson County—Pinecreek township 
school district, $12,000, for the purpose 
of paying cost of, constructing school 
building. 





Two Banks in Minnesota 
Effect Consolidation 





State of Minnesota 

St. Paul 
A. J. Veigel, State Banking Commis- 
sioner, recently announced orally that 
the State Bank of Sacred Heart, Sacred 
Heart, Minn., has been taken over by 
the Farmers State Bank of Sacred Heart, 
Sacred Heart. : 


The State Bank of Sacred Heart had 
deposits of $300,000, and the Farmers 
State Bank had deposits of about $460,- 
000, giving the consolidated bank de- 
posits of about $760,000. The present 
capital of the Farmers Bank remains the 
same, $25,000. 
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Articles of Incorporation 
Approved for State Bank 





State of Kentucky 
Frankfort 

Articles of incorporation of the Bank 
lot Kentucky, Louisville, capitalized at 
| $4,000,000, have been approved by Miss 
Ella Lewis, secretary of state, 

The incorporators were John S. Akers, 
H. J. Angemeier, Dr. Oscar Block, R. 
Lee Callahan,* Anthony Carroll, George 
M. Clark, Samuel W. Coons, Allen P. 
Dodd, Stuart E. Duncan, Joe H. Dur- 
ham, James Garnett, Anderson Gray, 
James F. Hayes, T. Kennedy Helm, Bay- 
lor S. Hickman, C. C. Hieatt, Milburn P. 
Kelly, Walter I. Kohn, S. Clay Lyons, 
Charles C. Mengel, T. J. Minary, E. J. 
O’Brien Jr., Arthur M. Rutledge, William 
S. Speed, John Stites, Henry Vogt. 








Stock Exchange Rules 
Are to Be Investigated 





State of Virginia 
Richmond 
ration Commission re- 
its counsel, C. M. Chi- 
chester, to investigate the rules and stock 
lists of the,Boston Stock Exchange and 
the New York Curb Exchange, both of 
which have made application to have the 
ores list under the Virginia securities 
aw. 


The State Cor 
cently instructe 





Are Appointed for Census 





[Continued from Page 5.) 
Shelby counties, 
Wapakoneta. 

Frank A. Beery, Marion, Ohio. Crawford, 
Hancock, Hardin, Marion, Morrow and 
Wyandot counties, with headquarters at 
Marion. 

Galen R. Smith, Amarillo, Tex. Arm- 
strong, Carson, Collingsworth, Dallam, Deaf 
Smith, Donley, Gray, Hansford, Hartley, 
Hemphill, Hutchinson, Lipscomb, Moore, 
Ochiltree, Oldham, Potter, Randall, Roberts, 
Sherman, Wheeler counties, with headquar- 
ters at Amarillo. 

Walter M. Hubbell, Spokane, Wash. 
Ferry, Lincoln, Pend Oreille, Spokane, 
peevens counties, with headquarters at Spo- 

ane. 

Isadore D. Cohen, Superior, Wis. Bay- 
field, Burnett, Douglas, Polk, Rusk, 
Sawyer, Washburn counties, with headquar- 
ters at Superior, 

Lester G. Baker, Rock Springs, Wyo., 
Lincoln, Sweet Water, Sublette, Teton, 
Uinta counties, with headquarters at Rock 
Springs. 


with headquarters at 
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Gas and Electric System 


SIXTY-ONE BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Associated 


To the Holders of the Securities mentioned below: 


Associated Gas and Electric Company is giving to its stockholders, and certain other 
security holders, of record at the close of business on October 31, 1929, valuable “Rights” 
to purchase one $8 INTEREST BEARING ALLOTMENT CERTIFICATE, at $133, for 
each eight shares of stock then held. 

The securities covered by each Allotment Certificate with their current value are as 
follows: 

1 share of Common Stock, Class A, of General Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, or 5 new split up shares (at New York Curb Exchange 


si prices for split up shares) ........ , er vies ; . $106.00 
1/5 share of $5 Dividend Series Preferred Stock of Associated Gas and 

Electric Company, and ............ ' oer et 19.00 

1 Debenture Right of Associated Gas and Electric Company ...... 25.00 

F ice NOs io vs chy iien poe s the yaveads $150.00 


These securities havé on recent dates sold as high as at the rate of $166 per Allotment 
Certificate. 


Information regarding the Allotment Certificates and terms of subscription will be fur- 
nished on request. The “Rights” will expire December 16, 1929. 


Holders of the securities listed below may secure “Rights” to purchase Allotment Cer- 
tificates by becoming stockholders of record on October 31,1929, as stated below. 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
By H. C. HOPSON, 


Vice-President and Treasurer, 


414% Convertible Gold Debentures, due 1948, of Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 


These Debentures are now convertible into Class A Stock of Associated Gas and Electric Company 
at the rate of two shares for each $100 principal amount. By depositing them for conversion on or before 
October 30, 1929, the holders will become stockholders of record on October 31, 1929, and will be entitled to 
“Rights” on the basis of the number of shares of Class A Stock into which the Debentures are convertible. 

For this purpose, Debentures should be delivered or sent by registered mail, if én bearer form, to 
the New York Trust Company, 100 Broadway, New York City, and if in fully registered form to 
Room 2016, No. 61 Broadway, New York City, so as io be received not later than October 30, 1929. 
No adjustment for dividends will be required, as dividends on the Class A Stock will begin to accrue on 
November 1, 1929, and will be payable February 1, 1930. The Company will mail to depositors checks 
for accrued interest on the Debentures to November 1, 1929. Permanent stock certificates will be 
delivered as promptly as possible after the receipt of the Debentures. 

If the Debentures still have attached the Stock Purchase Warrants which were attached to them at 
the time of their issue, the holders may obtain additional “Rights” by exercising these Warrants on or 
before October 30, 1929. ‘For this purpose, the Warrants should be sent in with the Debentures, accom- 
panied by check to the order of Associated Gas and Electric Company in the amount of $40 for each unit 
represented by the Warrants. If holders do not desire to exercise such warrants they should be detached 
and retained. 


514% Convertible Investment Certificates, due 1938, of Assoeinted Gas and 
Electric Company 


These Investment Certificates are now exchangeable for stock of Eastern Utilities Investing Corpora- 
tion at the rate of fifteen shares, of various classes, for each $1,000 principal amount and holders of 
Investment Certificates, by depositing them for exchange on or before October 30, 1929, will become 
stockholders of record of Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation in time to obtain 15 of the “Rights” 
given to stockholders of that corporation of record on October 31, 1929. 

Holders desiring, to make the exchange, for the purpose of obtaining the “Rights,” should deliver 
their Investment Certificates or send them by registered mail, if in bearer form, to the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, 60 Broadway, New York City, and if in registered form to Room 2016, No. 61 Broadway, New 
York City, so as to be received not later than October 30, 1929. 

Holders of registered Investment Certificates will receive the quarterly interest due November 15, 
1929, and holders of Coupon Investment Certificates should detach and retain the coupon maturing on 
that date. Holders of Investment Certificates deposited for exchange on or before October 30, 1929, will 
not be required to adjust dividends on the Preferred and the Preference Stock of Eastern Utilities Invest- 
ing Corporation accruing prior to November 15, 1929. 


514% Convertible Gold Debentures, due 1977, of Associated Gas and Elec- 


tric Company 


These Debentures can be converted, 
month, on ten days’ prior notice. 

In order to permit holders of these Debentures to secure “Rights,” as stockholders of record on 
October 31, 1929, the Company will accept the deposit of these Debentures for conversion at any time up 
to and including October 30, 1929, and will waive the required ten days’ notice. For this purpose, Deben- 
tures should be delivered or sent by registered mail, to the New York Trust Company, 100 Broadway, 


in accordance with their terms, only on the first day of any 


» New York City, so as to be received not later than October 30, 1929. 


Accrued interest will be paid to November 1, 1929, on Debentures deposited for conversion in accord- 
ance with this notice, and the first quarterly dividend on the Class A Stock deliverable on conversion will 
begin to accrue on November 1, 1929, and will be payable February 1, 1930. Class A and Common Stock 
certificates will not be delivered, however, until December 1, 1929, unless the Debentures are deposited 
on or before October 21, 1929, in. which case they will be delivered as soon as practicable after Novem- 
ber 1, 1929. 


414% Convertible Gold Debentures, due 1949, of Associated Gas and Elee- 


tric Company 


These Debentures by their terms will become cofivertible into Class A Stock of the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company at the rate of 134 shares for each $100 principal amount, but not until March 1, 1930. 

In order to permit. holders of these Debentures to secure “Rights”, as stockholders of record on 
October 31, 1929, the company will accept the deposit of these Debentures for conversion at any time up 
to and including October 30, 1929. For this purpose, Debentures should be delivered or sent by regis- 
tered mail to The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, Agency Division, Corner Pine and Nassau 
Streets, New York City, so as to be received not later than October 30, 1929. 

Accrued interest will be paid to November 1, 1929, on Debentures deposited for conversion in accord- 
ance with this notice, and the first quarterly dividend on the Class A Stock deliverable on conversion will 
begin to accrue from November 1, 1929, and will be payable February 1, 1930. Class A Stock Certifi- 
catets will not be delivered, however, until March 1, 1930, but holders may obtain if requested transferable 
receipts as soon as practicable after November 1, 1929. 


Debenture Rights of Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Holders of Debenture Rights may, by exercising them on or before October 30, 1929, become stock- 
holders of record on October 31, 1929, and thereby receive “Rights” based on the number of shares of 
come A Stock and Common Stock of Associated Gas and Electric Company covered by their Debenture 

ights. 

For this purpose, the Debenture Rights should be delivered or sent by registered mail to Room 2016, 
No. 61 Broadway, New York City, accompanied by check to the order of Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany for $40 per Debenture Right, so as to be received not later than October 30, 1929. 

Class A Stock and Common Stock yurchased through the exercise of the Debenture Rights will be 
delivered or mailed as soon as practicable after receipt of the Debenture Rights. 


Common Stock Purchase Rights of Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Holders of Common Stock Purchase Rights may, by exercising them'on or before October 30, 1929 
become stockholders of record on October 31, 1929, and will receive “Rights” ‘based on the number of 
shares of Common Stock covered by their Purchase Rights. 

For this purpose, the Common Stock Purchase Rights should be delivered or sent by registered mail 
to Room 2016, No. 61 Broadway, New York City, accompanied by check to the order of Associated Gas 
and Electric Company for $30 per share of Common Stock covered by the Purchase Rights, so as to be 
received not later than October 30, 1929. 

The Common Stock perehansd through the exercise of the Purchase 


C Rights will be delivered or 
mailed as soon as practicable : 


after the receipt of the Common Stock Purchase Rights. 





Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 


SIXTY-ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
To the Holders of 
5% Gold Debentures, due March 15, 1924, of 
Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation: 


Associated Gas and Electric Company is giving to the stockholders of Eastern Utilities Investing Cor- 
poration, as well as to its own stockholders, of record at the close of business on October 31, 1929, valu- 
able “Rights” to purchase one $8 Interest Bearing Allotment Certificate, at $133, for each eight shares of 
stock then held. The Allotment Certificates are described in the accompanying notice of Associated Gas 
and meer Company. Deb Surchans Wi 

ttac’ to your Debentures are Purchase arrants entitlin ou’ to 
1929, and up to December 31, 1934, at $15 per share, 20 shares et "Class aoe Rake or mene 
Utilities Investing Corporation for each $1,000 principal amount of your Debentures. The Class A Com- 
mon Stock is not deliverable until 30 days after surrender of the warrants for txercise. 

In order to enable holders of these Debentures to secure the “Rights” of Associated Gas and Electric 
Company, they will be permitted to exercise their Purchase Warrants on or before October 30, 1929, and 
thus become stockholders of record on October 31, 1929, entitled to “Rights” based on the number of 
Gave “ Class A Common Stock of Eastern Util ities Investing Corporation covered by the Purchase 

arrants. ’ 

For this purpose, the Debentures with the Purchase Warrants attached sh i 
registered mail, to The New York Trust Company, 100 Broadway, New York Cite, eS Check 


to the order of Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation for $15 for each share of Class A Common Stock 
covered by the Purchase Warrants, so as to be received not lat 
will be returned to you after detachment of the Purchase ha Ontobar 30, A5R. The. Dakenee 


The “Rights” will be mailed on or about November 15, 1929. The Cl A 
corporation ‘ will not, however, be delivered until as soon as practicable attet 30 Soe her Dictabee St 
1929, the earliest time within which delivery may be required under the Purchase Warrants, but holders 


may if they desire and so request receive immediately transf. ° 
er as tone ah te delaien ona y transferable Class A Common Stock Warrants pend 


EASTERN UTILITIES INVESTING CORPORATION. 
By C. A. DOUGHERTY, 
Secretary. 
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|} Governor of Utah Discusses 
_ Disposition of Public Lands 





Increased Taxation for Road Building Fore- 
seen as Effect of Transfer to State Owner- 
ship as Proposed by President 





By GEORGE H. DERN 
Governor of Utah 


President Hoover is now selecting 
@ commission headed by James R. Gar- 
field, former Secretary of the Interior, 
to make a comprehensive ‘study of the 
public land question in connection with 
the President’s tentative proposal that 
the United States Government shall cede 
to. the States the control of the surface 
rights of all public lands not included in 
national parks or monuments, national 
forests, Indian reservations, mineral 
withdrawals and other reserves, provided 
that all minerals contained in such lands 
shall be reserved to the United States. 
The proposal was made in the form of a 
letter read before a conference of the 11 
public and States held at Salt Lake City 
late in August. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact 

that the title to the public lands 

and minerals is in the United 
States, they have been administered 
largely for the benefit of the States in 
which they are situated. Since the 
States already get the benefits derived 
from the public lands, it is pertinent 
to inquire how much better off they 
will be if the title and the responsibil- 
ity and the management are turned 
over to them. 

In justice to the western States it may 
not be amiss to set straight some of the 
eastern editors who, in their blissful 
ignorance, are writing learned editorials 
on this subject. These gentlemen refer 
to the shameless exploitation and waste 
of natural resources by the western 


States before the Federal conservation . 


policy brought about the creation of the 
national forests and the leasing act. In 
so far as there was exploitation and 
waste, the Federal Government was 
wholly and solely responsible, and the 
States had nothing to do with it. The 
States never owned the natural re- 
sources and hence could have no hand 
in wasting them. 

The western States are as good con- 
servationists as is the United. States. 
Wyoming’s administration of her State 
oil lands is a fine example of efficient 
conservation. Utah has a mineral leas- 
ing law that is as broad as the Federal 
law, and it is being efficiently adminis- 
tered. We are getting sick and tired of 
having the Federal Government held up 
as the only true conservationist. In fact, 
the Federal Government’s conservation 
has not been all inclusive. The lands 
which the President now proposes to 
turn over to the States have had not 
the slightest pretense of regulation or 
administration. The result is that they 
have been overgrazed, the forage has 
been destroyed, and the value of the land 
decreases year by year. Under this 
governmental neglect the public domain 
has so deteriorated that Secretary Dixon 
says it is not producing more than one- 
fifth of its capacity. Nobody claims that 
it is producing half its capacity. Is it 
a square deal for the Federal Govern- 


ment, after permitting the public lands 
to be so damaged, to turn them over to 
the States in their depleted condition? 
Should not the lands be returned to the 
States in as good condition as they were 
when they were taken by the Federal 
Government? 

The President undertakes to assure us 
that his proposal does not involve any 
change in Federal reclamation or Fed- 
eral aid for roads but the President is 
only the President, and these are mat- 
ters for Congress to decide, and Con- 
gresses have been known to ‘disagree 
with Presidents. 


With respect to reclamation there are 
lawyers who think that if the Federal 
Government divests itself of its lands it 
will no longer have any constitutional 
power to build reclamation projects. 
This view may be erroneous, for some of 
the newer reclamation projects are 
chiefly to furnish a supplemental water 
supply for privately owned land. How- 
ever, the danger signal is up, and the 
situation should be carefully considered. 

As to Federal aid for roads, the pro- 
posal would be clearly injurious to the 
public land States unless the Federal 
aid highway act is materially amended. 
The Government appropriates 75,000,000 
per year for Federal aid roads. This is 
apportioned to the States on the basis 
of area, population and miles of post 
roads. On this basis Utah for example 
gets about $850,000 per year. The area 
of public lands in a State has no effect 
on the total amount allotted to it. How- 
ever, when it comes to constructing a 
particular project it is a factor. 


In nonpublic land States not to ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of the cost of a Federal 
aid road project may be paid by the 
Federal Government. In a public land 
State the Government’s share may be 50 
per cent “plus a percentage of such esti- 
mated cost equal to one-half of the per- 
centage which the area of public lands 
in such State bears to the total area of 
such State.” In Utah, therefore, the 
Government pays 74 per cent of the cost 
of a Federal aid project, and the State 
pays only 26 per cent. Accordingly, in 
order to get our $850,000 of Federal aid 
we need to put up only $283,000. If 
there were no unappropriated public 
jiands in Utah we should be on a 50-50 
basis and would have to put up $850,000 
of State money in order to receive $850,- 
000 of Federal aid, or an increased tax 
burden of $566,000 per year. It has been 
hard scratching for us to raise $283,000; 
it would be a real problem to raise 
$850,000. - 

The same result, in varying degree, 
would obtain in the rest of the public 
and States. This is probably the grav- 
est objection to the plan of ceding the 
public lands to the States. It is hard 
to see upon what pretext Congress could 
remove the objection and allow the pres- 
ent basis to stand. 





Pesulation of Life Insurance 


Activities Regarded as Public Trust 
By C.S. YOUNGER 


Superintendent of Insurance, State of Ohio 


time in Ohio $6,500,000,000 of 

legal reserve life insurance upon 
the lives of the citizens of Ohio. One 
hundred thirty-eight (138) legal re- 
serve life companies are licensed in 
this State, employing 20,000 agents. 

No other business in the world has 
closer scrutiny and more careful inves- 
tigation than has life insurance. 

Insurance organizations are in no 
sense creators of capital, they are 
merely distributors of funds. Their 
payments represent the transfer of 
funds from many persons to the few 
who have suffered misfortune. This 
mutual character of the insurance fund, 
constituting a trust fund, cannot be 
overemphasized. 

No insurance carrier can be perma- 
nently successful unless its collection 
from the many insured are sufficient to, 
and do, cover the losses of the few who 
meet misfortune or disaster. In other 
words, the adequate payment of losses 
should be the primary purpose of in- 
surance. All other considerations are 
only incidental to the main question. 

Individuals may economize and save 
for years and may then lose their life- 
time accumulations. This may be due 
to lack of skill in investment, to lack of 
opportunity to make safe investments 
or to influences entirely beyond their 
control. As an: illustration of the lat- 
ter, we need only mention the upheaval 
- in the business world, and the many 
fatalities following the World War. 

The insurance company as an invest- 
ment agency deals not in small sums, 
but in millions; it is thus able to com- 
mand the services of skilled managers 
and analytical experts, and the few 
eases of loss which the company will 
suffer, when balanced against their en- 
tire earnings, will be relatively small 
and Scarcely noticed. Thus their abil- 


"T time is in force at the present 


ity to apply the principle of mutuality 
to investments protects them against 
the uncertain losses to which the in- 
dividual is ever exposed. The invest- 
ments, therefore, of a life insurance 
company should be more carefully pro- 
tected than that of most any other in- 
stitution, for the very good reason that 
its funds constitute a sacred trust. 

The investment function of life in- 
surance is therefore one of its impor- 
tant elements, though by no means one 
of exclusively major importance. The 
all important phase of the life insur- 
ance contract, as it pertains to the rank 
and file of insured is to properly pro- 
tect one’s family, his creditors, or his 
business. A latter day development, 
and one not at all uncommon is that 
of creating an estate for the insured. 

No more sacred trust than this can 
be placed in any individual than the 
State places in a life insurance ,com- 
pany, and I am glad to observe that 
the successful life insurance company 
accepts its authority with the full 
knowledge and realization of this trust. 

The ideal life insurance company 
meets its policy obligations promptly. 
It deals intelligently and. efficiently 
with the many important and intricate 
problems with which it is confronted. 
It jealously guards the money of its 
policyholders and invests it wisely and 
well. It tries to observe the laws of 
the State in which it operates, as well 
as those of its own State. 

Insurance is one of the important 
factors of progress, prosperity, wealth 
and development of a country. Insur- 
ance is the voice which preaches pru- 
dence, and advises economy. It is the 
hand which, in times of difficulty and 
danger, brings consolation and comfort 
to the fireside. 

An address delivered before the an- 
nual meeting of the American Life 

Convention at Cincinnati, . 
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. + Extension High School 
In Idaho Is First in United States 


> > P 


Education in Other Districts Supervised 


and Credits of Students Are Rated by Mother Institution 
By W. D. VINCENT 


Commissioner of Education of Idaho 


for high school education over- 

reaching present facilities. _Hun- 
dreds of boys and girls from the rural 
districts are entering the existing in- 
stitutions under the present plan of 
tuition paid by the nonhigh school dis- 
tricts. New high schools are being 
created all over the State, while exist- 
ing institutions are being expanded 
and extended. 

In some instances, however, there is 
reason for a temporary high school in 
common or independent districts cover- 
ing one or two years of work. Some- 
times this comes about by a large eight 
grade finishing class with perhaps no 
seventh grade or even no children in 
several grades below the eighth. 

The tuition charges of say seven pu- 

. Pils would be around $850 for this 
group to say nothing of the added ex- 
penses necessitated by the children be- 


['e: has been finding the demand 
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Industrial Uses 


Of Cotton Are 


e By 
Expanding , 5 rocKwoop 


Specialist in the Textile Division, 
Department of Commerce 


vv 


RIOR to the present mechanic age, 

household and personal demands 
upon our domestic supply of cotton ac- 
counted for most of it. Statistics help 
us very little in making a division be- 
tween “personal” and “industrial” 
uses of cotton but it is quite safe to 
state that these personal demands upon 
cotton (for household, for dress, etc.) 
have now receded to a minority posi- 
tion, fully 65 per cent being now 
claimed by industrial uses of cotton. 

The modern briefness of women’s at- 
tire somewhat indicates the scantier 
use of cotton in a personal way. Slack 
business in textiles, particularly cot- 
ton, frequently sees the blame laid upon 
decreasing consumption of style geods, 
whereas industry in general is the of- 
fender. A 20 per cent increase in fin- 
ished goods in 1929 over 1928 is_her- 
alded as suggestive of results in styl- 
ing more attractive cotton goods; 
these are signalized in part by bold 
imitations of expensive velveteens, bro- 
cades, etc., to constitute an entering 
wedge in the high style dress vogue. 
In this and other pioneer work the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute of New: York has 
been the prime mover. 

It must be remembered that the per 
capita consumption of cotton today is 
not essentially different from the figure 
of 30 years ago. Population increase 
has caused the only real advance ‘u 
cotton consumption. The conclusion 
to be drawn from this is easy. When 
it is seen that a fair sized increase in 
finished goods (say 20 per cent) may 
not constitute more than a 4 per cent 
increase in total cotton consumption, 
inquiry into industrial uses of cotton 
looms into real importance. Two hun- 
dred and eighty thousand bales of cot- 
ton annually go into the automobile 
itself, over 700,000 bales are used by 
the tire industry, and 10,000 are needed 
for tarpaulins. This figure, the new 
uses section of the textile division esti- 
mates, will be “low” in a few years, as 
the Winter building idea continues to 
advance. 

“Cotton in industry’’ might be termed 
the work carried on by the new uses 
section of the textile division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Experts from this section make sys- 
tematic investigations into industry, 
the keynote of their endeavor being ex- 
pansion of the role of cotton. One of 
their first labors was the cataloging of 
all basic cotton fabrics, represented in 


ing away from home. In such cases it 
would be conyenient and economical to 
furnish high school education to these 
children in the home district. 

It was under just such conditions 
that the “extension high school” came 
into.existenee. So far as I know it has 
no prototype in the educational world. 

Last year (1928-29) the plan was 
used in Clark County, with Dubois the 
mother high school district and Medi- 
cine Lodge District as the nonhigh 
school participant. The plan which I 
have named “extension high school” 
for want of a‘more suitable term has. 
been working satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned. It is a success. 

Since the extension high school has 
been mentioned in some of the litera- 
ture from the State department of edu- 
cation, many inquiries have been re- 
ceived regarding this interesting ex- 
periment, hence it’ is that this brief 
description of the plan was prepared. 

Although. no legal provisions have 
been made. to facilitate the plan, there 
is not a single conflict in any detail 
with current laws in our State. It is 
fully legal, has been tried and found 
workable and as a result has received 
the sanction of the State board of edu- 
cation. 

The plan is as follows: A common 
or independent district in which there 
is no high school arranges with a dis- 
trict having an accredited four year 
high school to cooperate with them in 
providing high school facilities within 
the nonhigh school district. 

The cooperation shall consist of: 
The high school district shall agree 
with the nonhigh school district in se- 
lecting a teacher with all qualifica- 
tions necessary for high school teach- 
ing. The nonhigh school district shall 
follow the course of study used by the 
high school district, shall use the text 
book and be guided and advised by the 
high school district authorities. The 
high school district shall supervise the 
work, giving such tests as may seem 
necessary and in all ways oversee the 
work as if it were a branch of their 
own institution. The credits made in 
this extension high school shall then 
be assumed by the high school district 
and credited on their own books, the 
same as if the credits were made with- 
in the mother institution. 

This plan: is only recommended for 
places where: It would be extremely 
inconvenient for the pupils of a dis- 
trict to leave that district for high 
school attendance; it will require no 
additional teacher to do this work, 
merely a change in the teacher’s quali- 
fications; the work is for a group of 
ninth or tenth grade pupils; the pupils 
thus served are subsequently to enter 
the mother high school; there is com- 
plete understanding and cooperation 
of all parties concerned, the district 
boards as well as the county superin- 
tendent. 
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a publication entitled “Cotton Fabrics 
and Their Uses.” 

In pursuit of this work it has been 
found that an outstanding feature has 
been an almost uncanny quality that 
cotton has of effacing itself and ceas- 
ing to appear as cotton. Nitration and 
denitration of its cellulose content (the 
chemical raison d’etre of cotton), is 
one example: A metamorphosis that 
starts with linters (a cotton “fuzz” and 
ends in rayon. Another factor aiding 
its disappearance is cotton’s faculty of 
ready impregnation with a chemical 
solution to harden it into a product 
that may be pressed or milled into any 
shape, as in noiseless gears for certain 
types of machinery. Similar to this is 


its use as a high class wall covering 
where fine cotton sheeting is impreg- 
nated and finished in’imitation of high 
luster brocades, a washable and prac- 
tically permanent wall covering. 


. 


‘older teacher. 
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nnual Cumulative Index 
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at the conclusion of each volume. This cum- 
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Annually For Army Supplies. 


Disbursements for Feeding, Housing, Cloth- 


ing, Equipping, and Transporting Military ' 


Forces Are Described 





By MAJ. GEN. B. F. CHEATHAM 


The Quartermaster General, U. S. A. 


something of the operations of 

one of the supply departments 
of the Army which expends annually 
something like a hundred million dol- 
lars of the people’s money, with par- 
ticular reference to its relation to the 
business man. 

Briefly, the Quartermaster Corps is 
charged with the duty of feeding, cloth- 
ing, equipping, housing, transporting, 
and maintaining the forces of the Army 
of the United States, which includes 
the Regular Army, the National Guard 
of the several States, and the Organ- 
ized Reserves. To carry out this mis- 
sion requires money, and to get it we 
must show the need for it. 

Each year the Secretary of War is- 
sues a general directive to the several 
supply departments giving instructions 
as to the size of the several components 
of the Army, new projects to be under- 
taken, and other essential information 
to show what is desired to be accom- 
plished. Based upon these _ instruc- 
tions, we prepare estimates showing in 
detail under the several appropriations 
just what money is required to carry 
out the orders of the Secretary. 

We must foresee every need and, in 
effect, must outguess the market. This 
we try to do by the use of tables of 
experiences, which are nothing more 
than a compilation. showing the aver- 
age costs for the five preceding years. 

Any business as large as this, with 
its many ramifications, must be divided 
into branches. Hence we have the fol- 
lowing services: ‘Supply, Transporta- 
tion, Construction, and Remount. Each 
of these services operates in coordina- 
tion with the others, but each has its 
separate function and, for the purpose 
of these articles, will be treated sep- 
arately. 

The word “supply” in Army parlance 
covers a very wide‘range. It may be 
considered to include the procurement, 
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storage, and issue of all articles re- 
quired to feed, clothe, and equip the 
soldier. 

No need to attempt a description of 
the items to be procured—enough to 
say that there are over 8,500 important 
articles, with a total of something over 
60,000. These articles are divided into 
two classes: (a) Special, which are pe- 
culiar to the military service, such as 
uniforms, mess kits, rolling kitchens, 
etc.; and (b) commercial, which are in 
common general ‘use and may include 
food supplies, forage, horse shoes, 
buckets, brooms, ete. For each elass of 
supplies it is necessary to prepare def- 
inite standard specifications, in order 
that bidders may know just what is re- 
quired as well as to guide purchasing 
officers in the different sections of the 
country in securing articles of a uni- 
form quality. 

The guiding principle in preparing | 
is to secure an 
article of good quality, in accordance 
with best commercial practice, and to 
reduce the number of special or purely 
military items to the minimum. 

Much has been said and written 
about “red tape” in the Army, and. 
many otherwise well-informed people 
seem to believe there is a peculiar 
hazard in doing business with the Gov- 
ernment because of it. It’is true that 
we have certain well-defined legal re- 
strictions and Army Regulations which 
govern our actions, but when it is all 
sifted down and analyzed you will find 
that all we demand is: (a) definite 
insure. our getting 
what we want; (b) public advertise- 
ment of our needs so as to secure full 
and complete competition; (c) award 
to the lowest responsible bidder, and 
(d) insistence that exact items called 
for be delivered at time and place speci- 
fied; and I submit that this is no more 
than is demanded, possibly under a dif- 
ferent name, by all purchasing agents « 
of first-class business concerns. --t & 





Tre Cost of Labor Turnover 
Wage and Efficiency Loss Estimated 


By ETHELBERT STEWART eo 


United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 


has been applied to the loss of 

employes for any reason except 
that of reduction of force, that is to 
say, the loss of any employe whose 
place must be filled by rehiring a new 
employe. 

No matter how little the apparent 
skill required to do any given piece of 
work, there is a certain amount of effi- 
ciency that comes from even the repe- 
tition of an ordinary task. The em- 
ploye who has been on the job but a 
week knows more about where things 
are, knows better just what is wanted 
of him, than the absolutely new em- 
ploye. For practically every day that 
a man is employed his employer is in- 
vesting something in him .that will 
make for better efficiency as the term 
of the man’s employment increases. If 
this man quits at the end of two weeks 
then at least that much investment is 
lost. If he quits at the end of six 
months that much more investment is 
lost. In the case of the skilled and 
semiskilled worker the amount of this 
investment is very considerable. 

Not only does this apply to the work- 
ers in manufacturing industries but it 
applies equally well to any avocation. 
Suppose your private secretary or pri- 
vate stenographer who has been with 
you for five years quits, it will not take 
you long to find out how much you had 
“invested” in that secretary or stenog- 
rapher. The length of time and the 
inconvenience of training the new 
stenographer or secretary up to the 
level of the efficiency of the old one, 
even where that is possible, is the 
measure of the cost of labor turnover. 

From this it will be seen that that 
cost ranges all the way from the cost 
of training a man to do the simplest 
kind of work to that of training a man 
or woman to do the most complicated 
kind of work. Moreover it is. largely 
an individual question. You ask the 
schoo! board what it would cost to train 
a new teacher to fill the place of an 
The answer wil] prob- 
ably be, “which teacher,” and “whom 
can we get to train.” Any answer, 
therefore, to the question of cost of 
labor turnover must be in terms of 
very general averages. For common 
laborers, applying this term to all up 
to the very fringe of the semiskilled, 
the cost will average $10 per person. 
When you get to semiskilled it is nearer 
$50, and with skilled workers, and this 
includes skilled clerks, stenographers, 
accountants, teachers, the cost will av- 
erage $300. 

Nor does this take into consideration 
the loss of spoiled material in the case 
of skilled workers. The Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics for a number of years 
has been endeavoring to get some 
large establishment, like the larger au- 
tomabile plants, to keep a record of 
the cost of spoiled material due to the 
employment of new men, but we have 
been unable to get them to do it. 

Now let us see what this means in 
terms of unemployment, lost wages, 
and so on. The labor turnover in the 
manufacturing industries for 1928 was 
37.1 per cent. That is to say, for every 
100 employes more than 387 changed 
jobs during the year. The record for 
1929 is considerably higher than that 
for 1928. For instance, in April, 1928, 
the per cent was 38.2.° For the same 
month in 1929 it was 55.7. In May, 
1928, the per cent was 41.5; in May, 
1929, it was 52.1. In June, 1928, it was 
39.5; in June, 1929, it was 51.1. In 
July, 1928, it was’ 38; in July, 1929, it 
was 45. 

The turnover is not less in other 
walks of life than it is in manufactur- 
ing. Hence it is fair to say that the 
employment turnover is—and this is a 
very low estimate—40 per cent. This 
means that turnover hits 5,200,000 per- 
sons each year. The average lost time, 
or the time elapsing between jobs, is 
approximately two weeks. This is 
equivalent to full time employment for 
200,000 people in the year. The cost 
of retraining, in addition to the cost of 
spoiled material, is practically $52,- 
000,000 a year, and the loss-in wages 
well over $300,000,000 a year. 


















































The Fat In Meat * 


By O, G. HANKINS, » 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


American people are demanding 
high quality in meats more than ever 
before, but there is stiJl a misconcep- 
tion on the part of many meat buyers 
as to what, constitutes the best quality. 


Aside from fatness or leanness sev- 
eral characteristics of meat are of par- 
ticular interest to the consumer. The 
foremost of these is tenderness. The 
natural tenderness of meat appears to 
be caused by one or more factors, such 
as breeding, feeding, age,.or manage- ~ 
ment of the animal, yet tough meat can 
be made tender and toothsome by 
proper handling and ‘cooking. The 
best indication of natural. tenderness 
known at present is “marbling,” or the 
distribution of particles of fat through 
the lean. ) 
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